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JECHIEL’'S LAMP. 
BY ROSE TERBY COOKE. 


Raza Jecuren, legends tell, 

Had an old lamp that served him well. 
Not like Aladdin’s, swift to bring 

A servile Djinn on mighty wing ; 

Nor Rosicrucius’s mystic light 

That. lit the sepulcher’s long night ; 
But in bis quiet house it shone 

As soon as ever day had flown, 

Nor sank till gay and laughing dawn 
fiad the dark veil of night withdrawn, 
With slender wick that ever burned, 
Though never of] was in it turned. 

+ Its steadfast flame no flickering knew, 
But glowed forever straight and true, 
Save when a man of evil deed, 
Whate’er his errand or his need, 
A woman with some wrong intent, 
A child on scorn and mocking bent, 
A usurer with greedy eyes, 
A robber come to take a prize, 

A wreteb with murder in his heart, 


aay nea) 
atever boom they asked of bi 4 hae 
‘The wondrous lamp burned low apd dim, 
Flickered and faded, till at last 
Far out of sound or sight they past ; 
Then burned again with steady light, 
Améd the darkest, stormiest night, 
And better than a man-at-arms 
Guarded the poor old Jew from harms. 
Oh! had Jecbfei’s lamp been mine, 
Above my door to burn and shine, 
What secret craft, what soft-eyed sin 
Had never set their feet within ! 
The loye that seemed a blissful fate 
But grew to be more false than hate; 
The hearts that won my tenderest trust, 
Which trial turned to bitter dust ; i 
The generous faith and truth I dreamed 
To be the very good they seemed, 
But koew at last for lie and enare 
With wrath and grief beyond compare ; 
The flattering friend I could not know 
Was but s masked and deadly foe; 
‘Lhe life-long hope that turned te be 
A dreadful life-long memory ; 
The promises that fell away, 
, A8 blossoms do, in one brief day ; 
Honor, on which my soul relied, 
That proved the garb of selfish pride; 
All that my faithful, foolish heart 
Made of its yery life a part, 
Beguiied, deluded, o’er and o’er, 
And robbed of all its little store— 
Thebe bad I known for what they meant, 
Their yaunted good, their il! intent, 
Had old Jechiel’s lamp been mine, 
On these false visitants to shine, 
And balk the crowd that came to wait, 
Like wolves before some peasant’s gate. 
Yet the sharp question needs must call : 
Should [ bave had its light at all? 
Wiserep, Comn. 
—— 


AN UNPUBLISHED STORY OF 
LINCOLN. 
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BY FRANCES E. WILLARD, 


In ove of my temperance ‘pilgrimages 
through Iflinots I met a gentleman who 
was the companion of a dreary ride which 
Lincoln made fv a light wagon, goiog the 
rounds of a circuit court. where he had 
ehients to look after. “The weather was 
rainy, the roed “‘ heavy” with mtid of the 
Southern Ilinois pattern, never to be im- 
agived as/to its blackness and profuadity 
by hima who ‘has nof seen it and adsuredly 
needing no description to jostle the mem- 
ory of him who has. Lincoln enlivened 
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indeed, were the incidents that relieved the 
tedium of the trip. At last, in wallowing 
through a ‘‘slough” of the most approved 
Western manufacture, they came upon a 
poor shark of a hog, who had succumbed 
to gravitation and was literally fast in the 
mud. The lawyers commented onthe poor 
creature’s pitiful condition and drove on. 
About half a mile was laboriously ‘gone 
over, when Lincoln suddenly exclaimed : 

“I don't know how you feel about it, but 
I've got to go back and pull that pig out of 
the slough.” 

His. comrade laughed, thinking it merely 
a joke; but what was his surprise when Lin- 
coln dismounted, left him to his reflections, 
and, striding slowly back, like a man on 
stilts, picking his way as his long walking 
implements permitted, he grappled with 
the drowning swine, dragged him oyt of 
the ditch, left him on its edge to recover 
his strength, slowly measured off the dis 
tance back to his buggy, and the two men 
drove on asif nothing had bappened. © 

One incident like that, revealing a great 

ti nanimous character, while -yet 
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chérish the stories of Lincoln's and ‘of 
Garfield’s obscurity, and delight to find that 
they were always great. 

The grand and brotherly nature which 
could not consent to see the lowest of ani- 
mals suffer without coming to its rescue, at 
great persooal discomfort, was nurtured by 
years of self-abnegation for the great strag- 
gle, when he should be strong enough 1o 
“ put a shoulder to the wheel,” that should 
lift the chariot of state out of the mire and 
set a'subject race upon its feet. 

New Yorn Crrr. 
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A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 
BY MARY CLEMMER. 


Presipent Antuun’s New Yeat’s Day 
Reception at the White House (already how 
far away it seems) was marked by the same 
‘unerceptionable taste which thus fat has 
given a preponderating tone to all bis of- 
ficial acts. Wisdom is better than genius 
for all available purposes, and under cer- 
tain conditions tact may rise to the acme 
of atalent. Imperceptibly, but surely, the 
challenged President gains upon the peo- 
ple’s confidence by the intuition and the 
on through which he wounds no sensi- 

and outtages no prejudices. He 
has demonstrated himself to be the posseas- 
or of that rare and wonderful power the 
power to “‘ go slow.” 

Precipitancy! What anguish and defeat 
it wrought for Garfield! Whatever the 
woes of the present Administration are to 
be, they are not to be those of haste nor of 
over-talking. 

“The ‘smount of time people spend in 
talking is frightful,” said Voltaire. 

Loquacity dilates and weakens every no- 
ble thing or theme it touches, 

I have never been able to fook without a 
shudder on the’ vivid t made by 
Guiteau—of Garfield Biaine, arm in 
arm, gesticulating, talking vebemently— 
down Fifteenth Street that July night be- 
fore the fatal day. Nor that same ceaseless 
flow of talk ca on to the last instant of 
Tife to one’ fatefal morning, Only 
death could stop it. 

Garfleld weakened his Administration not 
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himself, but also by listening too mitch 
to the overpowering talk of one man. 
The loop-holes through which the en 


ent Administration not be made, at 
least, by too much tongue. If its managers 
are ever moved by the exigencies of occa- 
sion to stir with too much celerity this 
aggressive member, it, surely, will net be on 
‘the streets; or in btiggies, or in railroad 
stations. To go batk to the President’s 
New Year's reception, its great, outside- 
waiting crowd—waiting to ‘shake hands” 
with the President—proved that, though 
men may come and men may go, the Pres- 
ident goes on forever. It alse proved that, 
provided there be a President's face to stare 
at, a President’s hand to shake, it is of 
sight importance to the ‘hand - shaking 
erowd what particular man may own them. 
For this special purpose Arthur did just as 
well as Garfield, with the additional zest of 
being a fresher object for the public gaze 
to contemplate. 

A deeper feeling emanating from all 
thoughtfal minds, all affectionate hearts is 
, that the house of the nation, on which 
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This feeling President Arthur not only 
Tecognizes, but shares, aud his verdict that 
for six months the White House shall be, 
éven ‘to the public, the house of mourning, 
wins the appreciation and approval of al) 
right-minded people. 

Out of a slow and, doubtless, fatiguing 
process the new Cabinet isevolving. Time 
is needed to show, with due politeness, the 
last member of the Garfield Cabinet to the 
back door; but he will reach it in due 
season. 

Nothing could be more naturally human 
than that President Arthur should want his 
Very own Cabinet. His personal liking for 
this or that man in his predecessor’s Cabinet 
could not take a whit from the reasons of 
state and of politics why he should have his 
own chosen advisers and in the most dis- 
tinctive sense his own Administration. 
President Arthur is too sensitive a man 
not to feel keenly, under a]! his silence, the 
peculiar and profound disadvantages of his 
advent to official power. Never in the 
whole history of the Government did « 
President have such a personal incentive to 
build up an honorable and honored per- 
sonal administration. 

Perhaps to every man once in his mortal 
years comes the supreme opportunity of 
success. 

Certainly, no one outside of his personal 
fellowships dreamed that Chester A. Arthur 
possessed the fibers of latent strength 
which have been strained into dominant 
and conspicuous action since he has become 
Président of the United States. Up to a 
very late day he was called this man’s man 
and that man’s mas. All the country re- 
garded him as Conkling’s Vice-President, a 
sop to appease the sore wrath of the grand- 
iloquent third-termer. Garfield and Blaine 
welcomed him accordingly. The former 
was too kind and the latter too cunning to 
bat, as I wrote you before, as Vice-Presi- 
dent he was not wanted at the White 
House por was he welcomed there. The 
wheel went round with unexpected celer- 
ity’ The wan at the bottom, the man left 
out of all those gesticulating atm-in-arm 
confidences is now at the top; and, if ever 
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, as well as for 
his country, that man is Chester A. Arthur. 

He does not forget anything. “He does 
not forget that he never even hoped to be 
the nation’s choice for its President. He 
does not forget that an assassin and an aw- 


‘ful crime, not the people’s franchise, placed 


him where he is. His conduct in every 
particular bas proved how keen and sens- 
itive is his consciousness of these unhappy 
facts. They in themselves are sufficient to 
goad'a man todo his utmost best. Thay 
are sufficient to make a man determine out 
of the chuos Behind and before him to 
shape a policy so comprehensive, so ha- 
tions), and yet so individual that it will 
set bis own name forever above the last 
shadow of question or reproach. This is 
the task, momentous equally to the nation 
and to himself, that is set as President, be- 
fore Obester A. Arthur. To measure the 
delicacy and difficulty of this task, one las 
only to recall the toughness, the tenacity, 
not to say the “‘ctssedness” of his two 
next friends, Conkling and Grant. The 
two rocks ready to shatter him are- the 
friends of his past and the factions of his 

° him prove himself greater than 
ieee — iene, lathes Ja tape "5. 00 an 
and resplendent, will climb to the zenith 
the political heaven. ae 

But not yet bas he gained that ascendent 
vantage sphere of impersonal action. Oh! 
no. Were he poised on that perch of gu- 
pernal executive wisdom, he would not have 
made Timothy Howe Postihaster-Genergl. 
Spare us, Mr, Arthur, further the melan- 
choly sight of seeing drawn back from the 
hibernating pastures of their involuntary 
seclusion the pack-horses of the Grant Ad- 
ministrations. Only a geographical excuse 
or the desirability of providing an impe- 
cunious member of the Howe family with 
a chief ‘élerkship could be given as a 
reason why Timothy Howe, of Wisconsin, 
should be made Postmaster 1 To 
follow so conspicuous an example of «usi- 
ness ability, of alert thoroughness in the 
administration of a great public depart- 
ment as was personified in the late Post- 
master-General James with the total lack 
of fitness and of experience concentrated 
in the present incumbent is cruel, in com- 
parison, as well a@ fatal to the best interests 
of the department. 

President Arthur will prove himself to be 
a great President when he is strong enough 
to refuse General Grant, or any one else who 
asks him, to set a figure-head merely at the 
head of any department of the Government. 
That is all Fatber Howe is or ever will be. 
That is all that the smiling Key was. When 
people used to call to see the Pi 
General, this amiable satrap would on 
blandly forth and lead them to the door of 
the office of Mr. Tyner, the real Postmaster- 
General. 

Mr. Howe may do likewise. When per- 
sons call to see the Postmester-General on 
business, he, with a smile equally equabie, 
may lead them to the office-doors of either 
Elmer or Hatton. 

The appointment of Howe is the only 
one made by President Arthur which be- 
trays actual weakness and an unmistakable 
yielding to factional force. Howe was 
enough of a Grant map to write that the 
nomination of Garfield was a sin; but his 
most devoted service to the chiefs of his 
elin was always that of a henchinan. I see 
him now as I saw bim in the days of great 
debate, in which Schurz and Sumner, Cam. 
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eren and Conkling were pitted fogs, the 
second-rate man, Nature's egpvitor, banging. 
the words, whispering i@ the ears of his T 
ove, then rising to saw thealr 4 
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did the same, only be never forgot he was.a 
gentleman, backed by an historic name 
that he was bound to decorate, therefore 
he could be no other man’secho. He like 
wise has his reward; but it is such a national 
relief to have well-bred quietude take the 
place of plebeian gas-blowing in the State 
Department; to havé our small sister South 
American, States subside under the feathers 
#0 ruffled’ at our proffers of mighty North 
American patronage; so comfortable to 
have Europe draw in her anxious horns; 80 
assuring to the future peace of the nation 
to have « Secretary of State whose central 
impulse and object is not to make himself 
the chief spoke in the wheel of administra- 
tion; to make war with the whole .earth, 
father than not be called the Great Seere- 
tary of State—all this is so.consoling. And 
Mr, Frelinghuysen, meanwhile, is so mild 
and well-bred.a ‘* Stalwart” he has won a uni- 
versal welcome that could be given in the 
game place and degree to but few of bis 
reputed political ilk, 

Mr. Frelinghuysen is a man of impress- 
ive presence, of handsome face, and of 
elegant manners. He is tall and slight, 
rather than robust. He is not bald, but has 
fron-gray curling hair, regular and pot 
large features, with a curl on bis lips, 
which accounts for a speech which 
he has the repute of having made: 
“I can humble. myself before God; be 
fore man, never.” Truth impels me to 
say that Ido not know that be made this 
remark; yetit illustrates a visible and dom- 
inant trait of his character. He is a kind- 
hearted and true-hearted gentleman, who 
has the natural right to remember bis 
grandfather. 

The President can scarcely make another 
appointment that will call forth such uni- 
versal approbation as that of Justice Gray, 
of Massachusetts, Filled with worthy men 
as the Supreme Bench .is, the consciousness 
had come to be universal that it could 
boast of no great jurist, that the average 
standing of its judges was scarcely worthy 
the highest tribunal of a great country. It 
had become a common thing for lawyers 
pleading before its bar to wish that they 
addressed, at least, one illustrious man. 
Several of these gentlemen fee] better now 
that they contemplate at the junior end of 
the Bench the imposing figure of Massa- 
chusefts’ distinguished chief-justice, 

Judge Gray is about 52 years old. He 
gradunted from Harvard College at the age 
of “3. He took a regular course in the 
Harvard Law School and read Jaw with 
the present Judge Lowell. He was admit- 
ted. to the bar in, February, 1851. He was 
reporter of decisions for the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts from 1854 to 1861. He 
was appointed Associate Justice of the Su: 
preme Court in 1864, and, upon the death of 
Chief-Justice Chapmen. in 1873, he was 
appointed bis successor. He was a delegate 
to the first State Convention of. the Free 
Boil Party and was actively associated with 

arles Sumner, C. F. Adams, Hevory Wil- 
son, 8. CU. Phillips, J. G. Palfrey, and 
others in that movement. 

Monday seems to be a favorite day for 
joiterers to dropinto the Supreme Court- 
room, and they were rewarded yesterday 
by the sight of the new Justice from Massa- 
chusetts taking the oath of office, which he 
did with a sensitiveness of manner that 
evinced fine sensibility, without detracting 
the slightest from his dign‘ty. 

I had listened to such vast accounts of 
the dread judicial manner of Justice Gray 
as chief-justice of Massachusetts that. I 
saw his rosy face the first time with a con- 
scious relief—that is, a less awful Jove than 
Iexpected. His utterances may he ponder- 
ous and solemn; he may be “down” on 
women speaking in meeting—#. ¢., in court 
(most men are, ‘‘’tis their nature to”); but 
all the same his face and expression tell 
of a long and intimate acquaintance with 
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lows, “well met” at the : 
rods, out with/Nature bef 
mountain-stream. Out fishing, thip geutle- 
man may not be oppressively conscious that 
he was born in Boston; but will not every 
tradition of Beacon Street, every ‘drop of 
inherited Puritanical propriety stir out- 
raged in his blood when his eyes confront for 
the first time within the bar of the Supreme 
Court-room Belva Lockwood, addréssing the 
Chief Justice in™ behalf of some ciietit, ot 
Mary Walker, that poor little futile attempt 
at masculinity, leaping against the bar, 
chewing her ivyory-headed. cane in a man’s 
trowsers and..a weman’s ruff? As I have 
never become reconciled to these sights my- 
self, Lhave a natural feeling of apprehen- 
sion for a judge, a man, and a Bostonian 
who has yet to behold them, 

I have seep queer people, very queer peo- 
ple in Boston, people who looked»as if 
they had grown wizzened on vegetables 
and that devotion to “the utter” in every 
subject under the sup, which in iteelf is 
naturally fatiguing ; but the palm of queer- 
ness must be given to the queer who con- 
gregate at the Capital. The outline. of 
Judge Gray's. features recall the. face of 
Oliver Goldsmith, with just. enough more 
chin to save him from the helpless. weak- 
nesses of that most gentle and unfor- 
tunate poet. Judge Gray’s tones may be 
as ponderous as they eay, but his face 
is not formidable, not in the least. A 
nose inclined to ascend always ‘‘pokes 
fun” at the most tremendous dignity that 
asserts itself beneath. In person and in 
presence he recalls the august figure of 
Chief-Justice Chase—has the same fine car: | 
riage and ofphead, and it is pleasant 
see it back , even in another, to embe 
lish this Mustrious counci} and chamber. 
Wasnrneton, D.C., January, 1883, 





THE AFTER CONDITION OF DIS- 
CIPLESHIP. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE ¥. PENTECOST. 





‘‘BeLieve on the Lord Jesus.Christ. and 
thou shalt be saved” was the concise an- 
awer of Paul to the jailor’s vehement and 
anxious question: .‘‘ What shall I do to be 
saved?” This is simple and is to be taken 
at its face value. It means just what it 
says—no more, no less. It was a frank 
and honest answer to an honest and blynt 
question, I fancy there was no hair-split- 
ting by the apostle with the jaflor concern- 
ing the difference between historical and 
evangelical faith, between traditional and 
justifying faith. ‘‘ Believe” was a.common 
every-day word, with a common and. esery 
day meaning. When it was applied to the 
Lord Jesus Christ, it did not change its 
meaning in. the least, only it mounted from 
earth to Heaven, a grappled with an 
object which it had hitherto had no dealing 
with—so vast and grand, so laden with life 
and love, and joy and_peace, not for time, 
but for eternity—that it became transfigured 
in its new relation, That only is the differ- 
ence between ‘‘secular” and “scriptural” 
faith. In the one case faith deals with 
man, with reference to temporal things, and 
in the other case it deals with God in Christ, 
laden with grace and glory, concerning 
spiritual and eternal things, But this sim- 
ple transaction is not the end of the be- 
liever’s relation, to. Christ. It is but the 
beginning. It puts him on, perhaps across 
the threshold of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
but certefnly. not beyond the vestibule of 
God’s salvation, 

Here the believer is met with another 
condition; not, indeed, a justifying condi- 
tion, but a testing and qualifying one: 
‘“‘Ifany man will come after_me, let him 
deny himself, take up his cross, and follow 
me.” Now. this may fairly be called the 
after condition of salvation. There are 
many who stumble and turn back when 
they come to the Cross on which the Son of 


God died; but Iam persuad 
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there can be ang such thing as secretly con- 
fessing Christ or such a person as a secret 
disciple. The Christian life should be 
begun with consideration, if not for others, 
at least for these two reasons: First. Mis- 
taken views of Christ and » his salvation are 
seldom corrected. Thatis to say, most peo- 
ple continue in the direction i which they 
start; Second. If mistaken views are em- 
braced and entertained anti) they become 
more or less fixed, they are cotrected, if at 
all, through great pain and sorrow. 

Far better not enter upon a profession of 
Christianity than to do so to your own de- 
ceiving and to the dishonor of Him whose 
name you have confessed. In this connec- 
tion there is nothing more painful than to 
see a multitude running after Christ, ap- 
parently following on well for a season, and 
then turning back to the world, deceiving 
themselves, it may be, and misrepresenting 
Christ to the world, as they certainly do 
who are not showing forth his praises and 
beauties, whose ostensible witnesses they 
are. And yet this isno uncommon spec- 
tecle in our day and generation. The yoke 
of service and Cross of discipleship is taken 
geyly and lightly, the one to be quickly 
thgown away as soon as it ‘‘crosses” the 
flesh; and the other, if not slipped entirely, 
is worn unwillingly and rather as the 
bedge of a service that is galling than as 
an honored, easy, and joyous instrument of 
practical allegiance to the Lord of life and 


—. 
such mistakes the Saviour re- 
| peatedly Dre emg his hearers, and. even 
those most devoted disciples of the inner 
circle. as, for instance, when, io answer to 
Peter’s unconsidered remonstrance against 
his avowed purpose to go up to Jerusalem, 
there to be betrayed and ‘put to death 
(Mait. xvi, 21—25), he clearly lays down 
this lew. As it was needful for him to 
purchase salvation by Aée self-abnegation 
and death upon the cross, so it was needful 
forall those who werecome after him towin 
it by their self-abnegation and death on the 
cross... And again, in this same connection, 
he cautions them against. hasty discipleship 
by the parable of the man.who began to 
build a house without counting the cost; 
or the king who went out to fight his 
adversary without first ascertaining whether 
he was able with ten thousand to meet him 
who came’ with twenty tlHousand—‘ Se 
likewise whosoever he be of you who for 
saketh not all that. he, hath, he cannot ‘be 
my disciple” (Luke xiv, 2533)... And #0, 
again, not to call to mind more, bis most 
emphatic assertion that mo man conld 
two masters—i.. ¢., God ,and, Mammon 
(Matt. vi, 24)—spoken of. and to those who 
were attempting to compass and harmonize 
two entirely opposite things—viz., the wor; 
ship of God and the gratification of: their 
own natural desires and inclinations... These 
and many similar Scriptures are, worthy of 
a fresh and. profound study by the Church 
of God to-day. . We draw from them, at 
least, these three practical thoughts: 

1. That discipleship, must always be. a 
matter of absolutely free and voluntary 
There may be, and, indeed, is, in 
the case of. every truly converted. man, 
divine influence and power. brought to bear 
upon his all-inclusive mind — will, affec. 
tions, hopes, and fears; but there, is no 
violence, no compulsion by the Spirit of 
God by which a man is forced against his 
will into a confession of faith in Christ 
and so into the ranks of pis disciples. » His 
followers are recruited, not drafted. If any 
man will be my disciple, et him come; but 
with this upderstandin ahs involves on 
his part (1) self-den (2)_crose-bearing,, 


(3). continuance.or endurance to the end. 
Indeed, the voluntary principle is so far 
developed in Christianity that it keeps. the 
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door open for withdrawal at will. There is 

















will not keep you against your wills, but 
will suffer you to gotoo.” How precious 
the answer of Peter, ‘‘ Lord, to whom shall 
we go?” and they clave to him as Ruth did 
to Naomi, while Orpah kissed her and de- 
parted back to her own country from 
whence she came out, as many do now. 
What a vast, difference, between ‘‘ kisses” 

and “cleaving to” one. 


+2: bet this truth om both sides of it bé so 


fully established that all make-helieve dis- 
ciples may hesitate betore entollings them- 
selves among Obrist’s disciples. ere are 
too many of them in the Church now and 
every added one inereases her weakness. In 
proportion as the house is large and high 
and the material poor, the fall is immanent 
aud the calamity will be great, so it' is and 
will be with the nominal Church of Christ. 
Let the after condition be carefully consid- 
ered both by the Obhurch and thé professor. 

8. And let it be fully realized by those 
who have already numbered themselves 
with the disciples, who have brought their 
bodies into the Church, but left cheir hearts 
in the world, that the door is open for them 
to depart, with Demas and others who 
loved the present world. If any man love 
not the Lord Jesus Christ and is not will- 
ing to take the cross and follow him in self- 
denial, 

“ Through duties and through trials too ” 

let him go out from among the disciples, 
and let it be known that the after condition 
was too hard-for the flesh. 

For be ussured that the Master wants no 


bis army. If unwilling, be asks you not to 
enter; if, having entered, you find the cross 
‘too repulsive to “ the flesh,” or too heavy, 
or the’ way too long or diverging too far 
from the world, and the crown and palm 
and robe at the end too far off, or not to 
your mind, then the door is open bebind 
you, and you can depart out as you camein, 
for he will have all know the truth of this 
saying: ‘He that taketh not up his cross 
and followeth me cannot be my disciple.” 
BROOKLY®, L. L. 





OUR FOREST-FIRES. 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


Peruapsthe greatest forest-fire and cer 
tainly the most terrible in some respects 
that bas. yet occurred in our country was 
that.of 1868, on the Gold: Coast of Oregon. 
This mining region, reaching from Cali- 
fornia to'the ‘mouth of the Umpqua River, 

_a distaste of several hundred miles, con 
sisted mainly of a strip of black sand, sown 
with finest gold-dust, This strip of sand, 
being only a few inches.ip thickness “and 
wide or narrow as the morning-tide fash- 
ioned it, was marvelously..rich, and when 
first discovered, in 1850, drew a host of ad- 
venturers to this coast. 

Ina few years they subjugated the In- 
diaw, shot, hung, or Fad sent to the reser- 
vations the last mative “keeper of the 
forest,” and the mighty woods, stretching 
the whole length of the coast and back 
from the very edge of the sea, was left un- 
tenanted. Those majestic trees reached to 
the summit of the Coast Range, where the 
dense black monarchs topped above the 
clouds and in one~er—two places touched 
eternal snow. 

Pine, cedar,.fir of ‘many species, yew, 
tamarack, and almost every kind of ever- 
green, as Wel! 28 a dense but less ambitious 
undergrowth of deciduous trees shut out 
the sun, from almost every foot of these 
rmost fertile lands, which sloped back and 
up.from the sea to the snow. 

This fine timber attracted Jumbermen, and 
| mills were,soom established al upand down 
be coast, San, Francisco was built and re- 
built from these woods. . t 








The best trees only were cut down, and, 
ot comsse, only the best. part of each tree 














fuel for the destruction of what trees ‘the 
lumbermen left standing. 

In a few years the débris from fallen trees 
was, of course, very great. This, added to 
the annual increase of leaves, moss, cones, 
and so on, made a strata of combustible 
materiel that only waited a dry season to 
sweep the whole land as clean as your palm. 

Of course, mill-owners and the few set- 
tlers dotted down here and there in’the 
dense wood were not entirely blind to their 
peril; but they certainly had little concep- 
tion of how terrible the fire would be when 
it came. 

I spent the Summer of 1862 here, and 
well remember that mill-owners kept men 
constantly patroling the narrow roads in 
the deep, dark woods reaching to and from 
their property and watching for fires night 
and day. 

The accumulation of rotting and dry ma- 
terial had become so great that spontane- 
ous combustion, one of Nature’s ways of 
relieving herself of such a load, was not in- 
frequent in the dense and somber forest. 

In the Autumn of 1868 the long-dreaded 
fire was fanned into uncontrollable fury by 
a strong wind from the sea and this once 
most magnificent forest in America was 
doomed. 

I did not see this fire; but I think, from 
what those few survivors who saw it have 
told me, it was the most fearful as well as 
most magnificent sight that bas ever been. 

A young settler, with his wife aud two 
children, the youngest an infant of only a 
few days old, told me only a few weeks 
after the fire his sad experience in this 
conflagration, and I know of nothing more 
dreadful. 

His cabin lay a'mile from the sea by the 
side of a lumber-road, and he had a little 
garden and some fruit trees planted about 
the door-yard. 

The Autumn was late and hot and the 
whole woods were hazy and dim, so that 
one could not see far, even down the road 
toward the sea. 

Suddenly, one afternoon, he saw. a Cali- 


fornia lion leap.over his garden-fence and |, 


creep up the path toward his door. The 
man took down his gun ; but the lion had 
her young whelp in her mouth and kept 
creeping closer and closer to him, looking 
back over her shoulder with her eyes large 
and luminous, yet in such a pleading hu- 
man look that he did not-shoot, but, guess- 
ing the awful truth, he went back into the 
house, took up the baby and other child, 
and, leaving his wife asleep, rushed down 
the road for the sea. 

Before he reached the sea the baby was 
dead, and the other child died soon after 
from suffocation, His plan of returning for 
the poor, helpless wife, as soonas he had 
carried the children out of danger, was, of 
course, ngw an impossible one. 

The coast was not so populous by a great 
deal as it had been. Only a few hundred 
people now remained and the houses in the 
towns were not half inhabited. But the 
only escape for any one was the sea, and 
even here the smoke soon fell so dense that 
men could hardly see each other’s faces and 
children died from suffocation. 

One woman, who had got separated from 
her husband in trying to reach the sea, had 
three children with her, all of whom died, 
from one cause and another, during the 
dark and dreadful days that followed. 
She was found wandering up and down 
the beach by a Government ship, which 
touched here soon after, and taken to San 
Francisco, where she died in an asylum for 
the insane. 

Perhaps the most remarkable sight here . 

was the howling mass of wild beasts driven 
down to the very_marrow beach by the 
flames. The young settler spoken of tells 
me he was crowded and pushed about by 
bears and other beasts more than once, as 
he groped along the sands, with his dying 
children in his arms. 
_ Another man, who was fortunate enough 
to find a boat to escape in, told me that 
rats, reptiles, squirrels, rabbits,. deer, elk, 
and, indeed, all kinds of beasts or creatures 
that inhabit the Oregon forests, crowded 
together as if, one family and did not at 
tempt to harm each other... 

This man, with bis friends ip, the boat, 


Haale! onde ‘creatures that. crowded into the 
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ae6, put out to.s, little group of islands 
which: lies few.milesout from the shore; 
but even there they found they had been 
preceded by bear, elk, deer, and other 
large quadrupeds, He asserts), that he sat 
side by side with an enormous brown bear 
that night, looking back at the fire, which 
swept twenty miles up the mountain from 
the seaand up and down the coast one 
solid sheet of flame. 

He says the beasts. howled dolefully for 
their lost young, and that even the sea-cows 
came up out of the sea on the little islands 
and, lifting up their large, melancholy eyes 
toward the burnivg forest, joined in the 
universa) wail. 

Remote from..all communication, this 
conflagration did. not get the ears of the 
world and its story bas never been fully 
told, I thinkmo one ever knew how many 
people perished. Perhaps not a great many, 
but that forest perished utterly. And as 
you sail up or down‘the Oregon coast, all 
the way from Coos Bay to Gold River, you 
only see stapding the storm-whitened 
trunksof a few of the most sturdy monarchs, 
which were not entirely consumed. 

Born and brought,up in the wilderness, I 
am familiar with a few facts about these 
great forest-fires, the cause and the remedy, 
which are not generally known, and to 
these facts I beg to cali the attention of 
Congress and the country. 

I suppose no one cap be found in all our 
broad land who has not contributed some- 
thing toward the aid of the Michigan suf- 
ferers, even though that something was 
only honest pity and a prayer; but- the 
truth is, this and like calamities are not to 
be,encompassed or overcome by the con- 
tribution of either money, pity, or pray- 
ers. These fires will be repeated, Men at 
the bead of the nation must look at this 
matter, study it, take it in band, and come 
to understend it. Millions of property has 
been destroyed; hundreds of lives lost. A 
thousand square miles of the country is in 
blackness and desolation, as if in deepest 
mourning, 


Why? Is noone to blame? Must the. 


land lie still and be consumed? Must the 
hard-fisted farmer, whose face is to the 
earth, and whose eyes are blinded by dust, 
and whose futellect is dulled by ‘toil, be 
burned out whenever and wherever the 
winds happen to~blow or fires to lay hold 
of a dry and combustible forest? 

Not at all. The remedy or prevention 
is simple and certain, and it rests with the 
Government to make practical application 
of it; or, should the Government fail to 
move in the matter, the farmers and set 
tlers themselves may do much to prevent 
these fires, if they will only follow the prac- 
tice and precautions used by the Indians 
when they had command of the forests, as 
I shall presently describe. 

We all know how the country becomes 
dulled and indifferent to a great calamity 
so soon as the dead are buried out of sight; 
and we know how men ¢éhut their ears, 
with a slam in your face, as it were, after 
the excitement is over. A very good man 
may give five or fifty dollars to aid the 
sufferers, as in an case like this, and then 
button up bis. pocket, and, thinking he 
has done a very generous thing and all that 
can possibly be asked, turn his back on the 
whole affair and forget it. ; 

But this is an affair not to be forgotten. 
Nature will not allow it. If not attended 
to, it will be repeated and repeated, as it has 
been repeated, till some day the calamity 
will be so terrible that neither contribu- 
tions of money, nor prayers, nor pity can 
persuade forgetfulness. 

I have waited in vain for some sugges 
tion from the thinkers of the land and 
those in authority, by which ‘these forests, 
property, and human life might not be so 
foolishly. sacrificed; but the press and the 
people are quietly going to sleep over the 
question, as they did over the terrible 
calamities in these. same Michigan forests 
now more than ten years ago./ 

And right here L stop and wonder how 
many. will remember the fearful fires in the 
Michigan . foresta a, since. The 
bodies of a whole family found in a well 
here; the heaps of, charred bodies fqund in 

peta hy wi eae even by the water's 
~ = where tle miserable people crouched, 
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| to wenape Sha fory-of Se famen which wrere 


fed. by, the sopammlated. dibris. of neg 
years., 

The fires of ten years since were, in tock, 
yery much like those of this past year, 
which have just now hed the ears of the 
world; only they were overlapped by the 
conflagration in Chicago and forgotten. 
almost at once, 

The remedy or, rather, the means of pre- 
venting these is natural, simple, aad easy. | 
We have only to follow the thoughtful ex- 
ample of thé:Indians each year, and our 
forests and those. making t)cix homes there 
are safe enough. 

The remedy is to have fires regularly 
every year, instead of every tenth year or 
as chance compels them. In this single 
line lies the whole secret. 

New Yorx Crtv. 
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A BROKER'S VISION. 





BY MARY 3B. BURNETT. 


Low amber lights across the dim horizon, 
No moon, no stars, only the ghost of day- 
light, 
Only the sad wind sighing through gray 
rashes, 
Lulled at the dewfall. 





Then to me, musing, came a dream, a vision: 
A maid with late and lily, softly caroling © 
A mournfal roundelay, the frail strings 
sighing 
With song too precious. 


A damsel weariful and subtly tender, 
With pale robes clinging in the misty gloam- 
ing, 
And bair unbound, and sad eyes looking 
backward, 
To the dead ages. 


Singing a song too, too intense and plead- 
ing: - 
“ Beauty return uate the baunts of mortals, 
For thou art exquisite and always precious, 
Supremely precious !’’ 


Ah! then the wonder, the delight, the pas 
sion 
Of lovely maidens singing in the twilight, 
Maidens ethereal. pale esthetic shadows, 
Consummate angels. 


Long-haired, and clothed ebout with tender 
colors, 
Soft greens and grays, and shades impalpable, 
And dead-leaf tints, each slender maiden 
_clasping 
A wan white Iily; 


Touching her lute with sweet lips and white 
fingers, 
Vatil it throbbed forth little couretike kisses, 
Songs all too full of love and tears and 
laughter, 
Intense and utter. 


Ab! vision too delightsome, too, too gra- 
cious, c 
Impossible, beyond our deep aspiring ! 
For we've forgotten Medieval Beauty 
Craving the Future. 


We are too commonplace for maids ethereal, 

And “ Early English ” damsels donot take us 

Like the bright girls, in Ulsters andin Derbys, 
Who scold our servants, 


Order our lives, perchance, “‘just too dis- 
tinetly,’ 
And hold themselves as models for our wor- 
p: 
We may ‘‘live up tothem,” is it not better 
To do that truly? 


Then maids with Lute and Lily farewell 
sweetly ; 
When Time runs back again to fetch day 
: golden 
Perchance we'll meet— I heard a sound of 
laughter, 
And Kitty saying ; 


“ What are you doing, Jack, out here at dew- 
fall? 
You'll bave pneumonia next. Here fs « 
telegram, 
And if you wish to eatch the train to Boston, 
Well, you must barry. 


“I've packed your traps, love, and your sup- 
per’s waiting. 
What is the matter, Jack ? Have you been 
reaming ” 
“Why, yes, I think I have. Come, let’s to 


supper. 
* | Witere's the telegram ?” 
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THE EVIL AND THE REMEDY. 
mm 


“BY DORMAN B, EATON, Esq. 


Tune is another element of the system 
which, like the four-years’ term doctrine, 
standing elittle'aside from its main theories, 
requires a few words here. I mean political 
assésements or extortion, under pain of 're- 
moval, from the salaries of the public serv- 
ants of the money wanted to pay those 
g#ecret and often corrupt expenses of the 
party managers, for which they fear to make 
ab open appeal to the people. President 
Hayes justly said that,.‘‘ if the salaries were 
reasonable, to thus tax them is gross injus- 
tice; and if made excessive, that they may 
bear the tax, it is indirect robbery of the 
public treasury.” President Garfield de- 
clared this extortion “shameful,” and that 
** a large share of the so-called electioneering 
fund in many cases never gets beyond the 
pockets of the shysters and the mere camp- 
followers of the party.” The whole practice 
is an insult to the Government itself, which 
is tolerated by no other people more en- 
lightened than those of Turkey ‘or Mexico. 
Tt degrades the public servant, causing him 
to feel that the Government he serves is 
either too feeble or to careless of justice to 
protect him, and that any form of reim- 
bursement of his loss is-fustifiable. If the 
Government allows a collector to extort $50 
as a five-per-cent. assessment upon a clerk’s 
salary, for those camp-followers, under 
menace of removal, and that clerk, there- 
apon, reimburses his loss by collecting $50 
from traveler or importer for not reporting 
his property for duty, how stands the 
balance of wrong? 

It has been such pillage Of the vast Fed- 
eral and municipal salaries at the City of 
New York which bas furnished the money 
for sustaining the despotic primary system 
avd chieftain dictation of both parties 
there. There is a bill now pending in Con- 
gress carefully framed for suppressing that 
abuse, through adequate penal provisions, 
and I cannot doubt that its passage would 
greatly aid the reform of the Civil Service. 
It involves no party issue, but great princi- 
ples of morality and justice. Why should 
not the pulpit speak in its bebalf? Buta 
broad view must convifice us that the great 
source and center of Spoils System suprem- 
acy and the most vital and prolific elements 
of its strength are to be found tn the power 
of appointment and removal prostituted to 
personal and party evils; that mighty power 
which, at its pleasure, fills more than 82,000 
official places, being more than eight-tenths of 
all the-persons in the national service, and de- 
termines who (including the appointed offi- 
cials in the legislative and jadicial depart- 
ments) shall receive as compensation every 
year nearly fifty millions of dollars of Fed- 
eral money, to which vasily greater nom- 
bers and amounts must be added for the 
statesand municipalities. The political in- 
fluence and the Briarean hands of {ts min- 
fons touch every interest of business and 
every spring of political action in all the 
districts of the Union and at all the centers 
of politics. 

This mighty power has rebelled against the 
restraints of the Constitution and the moral 
laws of official life, recognizing as a rule 
no higher standard than official pleasure 
and party expediency. Its law of duty is 
that of the despot—the pleasure-of the 
king and the interest of the privileged 
class. Variously distributed, as we have 
seen, between several officials, its secret, 
irresponsible, vena], and partisan exercise 
is further faciliteted by the facts that it fs a 
mere appendage of some apparently larger 
official function by which the public eye is 
dazzled, that its responsibilities have been 
but little noticed in our political literature, 
and that no adequate means have been pro- 
vided for punishing its corrupt use. Our 
bribery laws are far narrower than those of 
Great Britain; hardly touching the venal 
bartering of appointments. It has hardly 
become the public judgment that to use 
the appointing power for personal ends 
is as indefensible as to use the public money 
for the same ends. The teaching im our 
colleges and professional schools has as yet 
done little to develop @ higher sense of 
official duty and responsibility. That is a 
slow but it is an essential means of relief 
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against the abuse of this great power, 












thus discarded both duty and the Oonstita- 
tion, by becoming a mere agency of party 
and influence, it was natural that members 
of Congress should acquire large control 
over it. The power of making all laws and 
appropriations, when used in the-spirit of 
the Spoils System, was a power of defeat- 
ing the favorite policy of presidents. The 
ability of the Senate to refuse the confirma- 
tion of the nominees of the Executive was 
even more formidable than the power of 
the House over the appropriations upon 
which he relied. Nothing, in a selfish 
sense, was more natural than what bas bap- 
pened, that members of Oongress took 
to themselves the control of the greater por- 
tien of the appointments and removals—a 
demoralizing monopoly which they now 
enjoy—thus reducing the Executive to a 
disastrous dependence upon Congress and 
giving its members an interest in adminis- 
trative abuses which vastly increases the 
difficulty of their removal. Thus the true 
counterpoise of the Government and the 
separation and independence of depart- 
ments has been seriously impaired, Mem- 
bers promise appointments for votes for 
themselves. In the language of Senator 
Dawes, the Spoils System ‘‘ subordinates 
the duties of tbe legislator to the distribu- 
tion of favors, the liquidation of debts, and 
the making of provision for the thriftless.” 
Such has been the usurpation of the Senate 
that the President cap, with few excep- 
tions, remove or secure a successor to any 
of the 8,500 of bis principal subordinates, 
through whom the execulive work is car- 
ried on, without the approval of the Senate, 
based on party considerations, jf not ‘‘on 
the favor” of individual senators. 

There are English laws, based on broad 
experience, which show us how this evil 
may, to a considerable extent, be abated by 
penal statutes, if only our congressmen 
have the courage and patriotism to pass 
them; but, much as this legislation deserves 
our serious attention, 1 have no space for 
further reference to it. 

There is yet another agency by which this 
evil may be in great measure suppressed, 
which is more readily enforced than any 
other, and which may, at the same time, be 
made highly heneficial in its incidental 
effects. I mean the ascertainment by exam- 
ination of real fitmess for office as a condi- 
tion of exercising appointing power, This 
is the aim of the Pendleton Bill, now pend- 
ing in Congress, which I must regard asa 
vital measure of Civil Service Reform, 
upon which its frieods may wisely concen- 
trate their efforts. 

This bill having been lately discussed in 
these columns, I need not recall its leading 
features. It provides a practicable agency 
for ascertsining, by public examinations 
(and probationary service before actual ap- 
pointment), not mere literary attainments, 
whichis the charge of the spoilsmen, but 
the character, natural capacity, and infor- 
mation needed in the official places. It 
would enforce a merit system of office. The 
bill proceeds noton the theory declared in 
Jackson's first message, that every person 
has an equal right to office; but on the plain 
and just basis that the right or, rather, the 
righteous claim of each man and woman 
to have one of its inferior offices is in pro- 
portion to his or her measure of character 
and capacity for fiily discharging its duties, 
irrespective of either political or religious 
opinions. Such being the just claim of the 
citizen, it is a correlative duty of the 
Government to ascertain and test these 
qualifications before and as a condi- 
tion and basis of appointments. To fail 
to do so or to disregard the superiority 
thereby fshown is a plain injustice to the 
citizen. The privilege of being examined 
and of having one’s relative fitness put in 
comparison in a free, open competitive test 
of merit is, under the bill, to be open to 
all on equal terms. From a few of the best 
disclosed by these examinations the ap- 
pointments are to be made. 

Thus it will be seen that these examina- 
tions would put an effectual check upon the 
abuse of the appointing power, cutting 
under official favoritism and defeating 
party pressure; limiting the exercise of that 
power to the most worthy, as disclosed by 
the examinations, in whose favor alone it 
ean be rightfully used, consistently with 
common justice, in the spirit of the Consti- 


When this vast power of appointment had 





tution {tself, or according to the early prac 
tice under ft. Every appointment thus 
made is one place—one prize and salary— 
withdrawn from the vast mass of spoils 
heretofore won by bargain and coercion. 

Every applicant for one of these inferior 
offices must go into the competition or re- 
tire. Whatever personal favorites or rel- 
atives the appointing officer would prefer to 
select, whatever henchmen a party chieftain 
would foist upon the public pay-rolls, 
whatever electioneering manager or member 
of Congress Would press into the depart- 
ments would be met by the examinations 
under this bill, if a law, and would 
be compelled to go before the examining 
board and prove himself most worthy, as 
against every unaided citizen who should 
chose to compete against him, or he could 
not be one of those from whom appoint- 
ments could be made. Favoritism and 
pressure are thus made unavailing; but, for 
the same reason, every partisan chieftain 
and every official patronage-monger is pret- 
ty sure to Oppose the bill. How such a 
method, once enforced, would in manifold 
ways tend to suppress corrupt pressure, 
intrigue, and bargains in our politics, in 
the same degree that would open the pub- 
lic service to character, capacity, and true 
manhood, and, hence, make it able, manly, 
and efficient, I have no space for pointing 
out and only a little reflection is needed to 
comprehend. 

The competitive examinations, as made 
compulsory by this bill, though the Pres- 
ident may extend them in his discretion, 
embrace the great departments at Wasb- 
ington and the larger custom-houses and 
post-offices, where there shall be more than 
fifty clerks serving, being thus limited at 
first to about thirty officers in all outside of 
Washington; where are the great centers 
of official and partisan despotism and cor- 
ruption and, hence, where such examina- 
tions are most needed. The results at such 
places will be and should be decisive of the 
extension of the system. 

But it is not to be expected that com- 
petitive examinations will ever be ap- 


plied at the very small post-offices, 
or that any more than very general 
examinations will be extended to iso. 


lated officiale of any class; for their 
duties are generally very simple and their 
doings are too open to the public view to 
allow serious abuses. Examinations, of 
whatever kind, should only be required 
when they will aid in removing abuses and 
in securing the most worthy for the public 
service. In the smaller offices the official 
at its head knows every subordinate and 
what he does or omits to do. 

That examinations will everywhere be 
opposed by every politician anxious for 
patronage, by every candidate for election 
who tries to gain votes by a promise of 
appointment, by every sycophavt and 
minion hoping to secure a place through 
favor or influence, by every cowardly dun- 
derhead who is pushing and whining for 
an appointment which he has not the 
courage or capacity needed to win in an 
open and manly contest with all compet- 
itors, we may be sure, for to all such aims 
and efforts competitive examinations are 
fatal. 

One important question is left: Would 
such examinations, would the Merit Sys- 
tem, enforced under the Pendleton Bill, 
bring into the service men of prattical 
capacity for the public work and enable it 
to be done efficiently and economically. 

It would require a whole article for the 
overwhelming evidence furnished by ex- 
perience that such would be the results. 
The charges of the spoilsmen that bright 
school-boys, “‘literary fellows,” and col- 
lege graduates, and not persons of real 
business capacity, would get into the public 
service, andthe fears of some honest 
doubters on these points, I feel justified in 
saying, have no better foundation than 
prejudice and lack of information on the 
subject. 

The earliest experience of competitive 
examinations at Washington, which the late 
President Garfield commanded in Congress; 
their practical results, in a larger way, 
which President Grant in his messages re- 
peatedly declared to be beneficial and in 
vain appealed to Congress in 1875 to make 
an appropriation to continue; the later sal- 
utary results of such examinations in the 
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the fret trial of them, which President | 


Arthur approved at the New York Custom- | 


house; the great reforms moré recently pro- 
moted at that office and in the New York 
Post-office, by President Hayes, at which 
such examinations have been a chief ele- 
ment and through which partisan despot- 
ism and corruption have been suppressed; 
the larger, broader, and more complete 
trial of such examinations by Great Britain, 
through which the old monopoly and barter 
of places in her public service—for centuries 
enjoyed by the aristocratic and official 
classes—have been forced to yield to a 
merit system wholly republican in spirit, 
which gives to the son of a drayman the 
same chances for an appointment that it 
allows to the son of a duke, which has 
taken the administration out of politics, 
with immense gain of purity and economy, 
but without enfeebling parties; which has 
wrested from members of Parliament, great 
officials, and partisan despots that vast and 
corrupt patronage now with us held by 
our chieftains and congressmen and the 
greatest obstacles in way of reform—all this 
experience and the facts upon which it 
rests alike assure us that the principles 
which the Pendleton Bill would enforce 
tend to that reform which the people plain- 
ly demand and the partisans are as plainly 
determined to resist. Congress has the 
power and the duty. Its members can 
patriotically surrender their monopoly of 
patronage or they can desperately cling to 
it. What will Congress now do? For 
nearly seven years Congress has steadily 
blocked the way of reforms approved by 
the Presidents. The bills most advanced 
before it have tended to the concentration 
of patronage among its members. Three 
successive Republican presidents have ap- 
pealed for legislation and appropriations in 
its aid, which Congress has not granted. 
In the language of President Garfield, the 
presidents ‘‘ have been crying out in their 
agony to be relieved of the unconstitutional, 
crushing, irresistible pressure” . . . 
put “‘ upon them” by members of Congress 
Will 
the majority of congressmen now surrender 
their usurped power (which so many of 
them condemn) of extorting places to be be- 
stowed upon their favorites and henchmen, 
and support some effective measure of re- 
form? ‘That is the decisive question. 
New Yor« Crrr. 





MR. ABBOT’S COMPLAINT. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM J. POTTER, 
SECRETARY OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


To Tae Eprror or Tue INDEPENDENT: 


Iw your issue of December 22d you cen 
sured the Free Religious Association for its 
silence when, three years ago, Joseph Cook, 
confounding the Association with the Lib- 
eral League, publicly charged it with favor- 
iog the repeal of those United States postal 
laws which prohibit the use of the mails 
for circulating obscene literature. In your 
issue of January 12th Mr. F. E. Abbot, a 
director of the Association at the time, ap- 
pears in defense of your censure and adds 
to it his own rebuke. Mr. Abbot, as the 
essential part of his statement, gives a com- 
munication and resolutions which he pre- 
sented to the executive committee of the 
Association, but which did not have the 
effect of inducing them to make public and 
official denial of Mr. Cook’s charge. I ask 
you, therefore, for the opportunity of your 
columns to present the committee’s side of 
that matter, premising that the blunder 
which Mr. Cook had made and the falsity 
of his charge against the Association were 
promptly noted and exposed at the time by 
The Index, of which Mr. Abbot was then 
editor, and various other journals, religious 
and secular. 

As Mr. Abbot intimates, there were two 
reports, a majority and a minority, from 
the sub-committee, which had been ap- 
pointed on his motion and of which he was 
chairman, to consider Mr. Cook’s calum- 
nious accusations. The minority report, 
which he drew up and urged upon this 
sub-eommittee is the docament which he 
has printed in his letter to Tax Lypr 
PENDENT. The majority report is as fol- 
lows: 

“ The undérsigned, members of the com- 
mittee appointed under the resolution 





offered by Mr. Abbot, at the last meeting, 
report as follows: 


we wy + pan gs be 
are u groundless an iyunjust. Per- 
sonally, we could subscribe to the substance 


of the resolution which Mr. Abbot recom- 
mends for adoption at the Annual Meeting; 
but when we consider the record of the Free 
Religious Association for the twelve years of 
its existence, and the character and long pub- 
He reputation of many of those who have been 
and are identified with it as members and 
officers, and then consider the source and 
nature of this attack, we do not think that the 
Free Religious Association has been put on 
the defensive on any point of public or private 


7% 7. in our opinion, there is no suffi- 
cient reason why the Association should de- 
part from its usual course to take excéptional 
notice of the charge under consideration. 

“* Wn. J. Porrer, 
R. P. Hatitowett.’"’ 

This report was presented at a meeting 
of the executive committee, April 9tb, 
1879, and is copied from their records of 
that date. The report of Mr. Abbot was 
also presented and both were considered 
together. After a long and free discussion, 
it was, as the record shows, ‘voted that 
the report of the majority be accepted and 
adopted.” Mr. Abbot alone, as he states, 
voted for his report. There were nine op- 
posed to him. 

It will be observed that, in ‘‘adopting” 
the majority report above quoted, the ex- 
ecutive committee voted that they consid- 
ered Joseph Cook’s charges ‘‘ utterly 
groundless and grossly unjust,” and that 
personally they ‘“‘could subscfibe to the 
substance of the resolution” which Mr. 
Abbot proposed for presentation to the 
Annual Meeting. There was no differ- 
ence between Mr. Abbot and the rest 
of the committee on the repeal of the 
postal laws concerning obscenity; nor 
would he now, more than then, refuse his 
assent to the statement made in your own 
article of December 22d, that these officers 
who opposed his motion were ‘‘just as 
sincere as any man for purity and moral- 
ity.” The only difference between him 
and them was a difference of judgment on 
a point pertaining to the management of 
the Association’s affairs. Now it is, of 
course, possible that Mr. Abbot’s judg- 
ment on this point was right, and that the 
nine opposed to him were in the wrong; as 
it is always possible that the one dissent- 
ing juryman may carry the “consensus of 
the competent” in his single brain, while 
his eleven fellows are fatally befogged. 
Mr. Abbot himself is very sure that he was 
right, and his judgment is certainly en- 
titled to great respect; but the nine who 
opposed him on this matter, several of 
whom, like himself, had been identified 
with the Association from its beginning, 
may not hesitate to trust their judgment 
also to the verdict of history, to which he 
appeals, 

In furtber explanation of their judgment, 
in which they were entirely united, and as 
commentary on the last sentence of the 
above-quoted majority report, it should be 
distinctly stated and understood that tt has 
never been the method of the Free Religious 
Association to pass resolutions or take votes on 
questions discussed on its platform, except on 
matters pertaining to its business. To have 
adopted at its public meeeting the resolution 
Mr. Abbot proposed would have intro- 
duced a radical change in its methods of 
procedure. Perhaps the efficiency of the 
Association would be increased -by such a 
change—the question has more than once 
been agitated whether it would not be well 
to make it, and such a change of method 
may come in time; but this question of 
method should be considered and settled on 
its own general merits, apart from the 
urgency of any special case, and on this 
ground the committee regarded it as the 
part of wisdom, as well as of dignity, not 
to be hurried into the adoption of so greata 
change of metbod op compulsion of a 
blunder and false accusation made bya 
public speaker, who was an enemy of the 
Association. 

On Mr. Abbot’s ringing words for iden- 
tifying Free Religion with efforts for a 
higher public morality, with the service of 
righteousness, a8 well as liberty, we can 
all shake hands with most cordial unity; 
and no one would be more sorry or more 
surprised than himself if a reader should 
find in his letter anything that. seemed like 
ap imputation of moral delinquency, to 
anything that sounded like the cracking of 


a whip of moral censorship over a body of 
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men and. women who are devoting their 
lives, in. their several ways, according to 
their best judgment, to the promotion of 
the very objects of public and private vir- 
tue which he has so closely at heart and to 
which he has given such heroic service. 
Yet some of them may believe that there 
are certain interests of morality so delicate 
that they can be best served in some other 
way than by discussion in a miscellaneous 
public meeting; and I know my friend’s 
heart so well that I know he gives due cred- 
it to.every such opinion and to every earn- 
est moral worker, however much his words 
may sometimes seem to belie his heart. 
New Breprorp, Mass. 











ANOTHER STEP IN JAPANESE 
PROGRESS. 





BY THE REV. OTIS CARY, JR. 





Tue last mails from Japan carried with 
them intelligence of one of those political 
changes with which the country occasion- 
ally surprises us. In the present case it is 
the imperial proclamation that in 1890 a 
Natiboal Assembly will be established. A 
brief teview of some of the events preceding 
this action will help to an understanding of 
its irnpott. 

When in 1868, the revolution in the 
Japanese Government had been effected, 
Mutsuhito, the youthful occupant of the 
throne, took an oath in which he promised 
that “a deliberative assembly should be 
formed and all measures bé decided by 
public opinion ; that the uncivilized cus- 
toms of former times should be broken 
through, and the impartiality and justice 
displayed in the workings of Nature adopt- 
ed as a basis of action ; and that intellect 
and learning should be sought for through- 
out the world, in order to establish the 
foundations of the empire.” Then followed 
a seties of events compressing into a brief 
space of time many of those changes which 
in other lands have required decades and 
even centuries. The feudal system was 
abolished, the military class lost its old 
privileges and an army recruited from all 
Glasses took its place, the taxes were re- 
vised, the fartners became permanent-pro- 
prietors of the soil, and a system of unfvers- 
al education was inaugurated. Though in 
1869 a so-called parliament was established, 
it was not worthy of the name, since the 
people at large had no voice in the election 
of its members and it had no power to 
enact laws. Far more important, as educa- 
tors of the people in the principles of self- 
government, were various city, provincial, 
and other assemblies authorized in 1878, 
though the powers of these also were 
mostly confined to deliberation and advice 
upon questions submitted to them by the 
officials. 

Though to many persons these changes 
seemed rapid, there were others for whom 
they were too slow, and the last two years 
have been full of political agitation on the 
part of those who desired to see the first 
clause of the Mikado’s promise speedily 
fulfilled. Many of the discontented ones 
were, doubtless, patriotic men, anxious to 
see their country take rank among the 
freest nations of the earth. Others there 
were whose motives were, at least, open to 
suspicion. Though the members of the old 
military class, deprived of the pensions 
which had been their former support, were 
every day growing poorer, their whole ed- 
ucation had been such as to make them 
despise labor and trade. Some conquered 
their prejudices; some secured office; but 
there were many who longed for a change 
which in some way might inure to their 
benefit. The-agitation drew into its ranks 
many who sought personal preferment; also 
those who, in their opposition to the pres- 
ent government, hoped that a rebellion 
might arise; and others who thought that in 
some way a parliament would be a specific 
for all the evils in the country. 

In Japan nothing can be done: without 
forming a company, and the country fora 
time bristled with ‘‘ Patriotic,” ‘* United,” 
“Central Japan,” and other societies, whose 
heated debates, earnest -apostrophes fo 
liberty, and semi-tteasonable utterances re- 
minded one of the clubs of the French 
Revolation. In all the. large cities were 
held mass meetings,in which the people 
were urged to demand a National Assembly, 


* 
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for whose speedy establishment petitions 
were seat to the Central Government. 

In April, 1880, the Government took a 
decided and what might have proved a dan- 
gerous step, by issuing stringent regulations 
for the government of political meetings 
and societies. A few extracts will show 
their general character: 

“If any one shall desire to give a lecture 
on political subjects, or assemble a meet- 
ing to debate such subjects, the pro- 
moter, president, of manager shall, three 
days, at least, before the lectute is to be 
given or meeting held, send in an applica- 
tion to the nearest police-station for per: 
mission, Every such application shall state 
the subjects of the lecture or debate and 
the names and addresses of the lecturers or 
speakers.” 

“Every person desirous of forming a 
political society shall, before doing so, make 
application for permission at the nearest 
police-station. Every such application shall 
give the name of the proposed society, tbe 
rules for its government, the place of meet- 
ing of the society, and the names of the 
members.” 

“The following persons are forbidden to 
attend or take part fn political lectures or 
meetings, or to become membersof political 
societies: men belonging to the army or navy, 
the first and second reserves, police officers, 
professors and students in government, pub- 
lic, or private schools, and students in the 
schools of art or agriculture.” 

‘'Evety political society is prohibited 
froin advertising the subject of its lectures 
or debates, or sending out agents to induce 
the public to attend its meetings.” 

In accordance with these rules a meeting 
of the “ Patriotic Society,” which had been 
largely advertised to take place in Osaka, 
was closed, amid many mutterings of dis- 
content. The ptess laws were also vigor- 
ously enforced, so that many a cfitic of the 
Government had his newspaper or pam- 
phlet suppressed, while he himself was fined 
or imprisoned. It was said to be the prac- 
tice of some journals to employ persous in 
whose name the paper was edited, but 
whose sole occupation it was to go to prison 
whenever that punishment was ordered. for 
the editor. A paragraph from a native 
paper shows one of the peculiarities of 
Japanese law, which might make matters 
easier for a journalist unable to control his 
pen: 

“The editor of the I7oha Shimbun waa 
fined twenty-five yen the other day for a 
breach of the Press Act. The penalty was, 
however, reduced to five yen, as the delin- 
quent bad paid twenty yen ona similar 
score a short time‘previously. The editor 
of the Choya Shimbun has been more for- 
tunate. He was fined forty yen for reflect- 
ing upon the conduct of some police of- 
ficers; but, as there happens to be another 
charge pending against him, he has been let 
off the forty yen altogether.” 

Ere long matters. outwardly became 
quieter, though one could not tell what 
fires might be smouldering beneath the 
surface. A young man prominent in the 
agitation said, in my hearing: ‘‘ The Gov- 
ernment has trampled on us once; but we 
don’t intend that it shall have an opportun- 
ity todo so again. We have learned one 
thing that is in your Bible, that we must be 
‘ wise as serpents and harmless as doves.’” 
New societies were formed, nominally for 
other than political purposes, and. speeches 
delivered io their meetings often hinted at 
deeper meanings than the words expressed. 
Last year I attended by inyitation the New 
Year’s festival of one of. these societies, 
There were about three thousand members, 
divided into companies of -from fifty to one 
hundred men, each company marching into 
the hall under the direction of its own 
officers and with almost military precision. 
All this was in a society whose object, we 
were told, was to favor a scheme for catile- 
breeding on a large scale! 

The Government has chosen this time of 
outward quiet for issuing a proclamation, 
which I give entire, availing myself of the 
translation of thé Japan Mail : 


“IupPERiaL DEcREs. 

‘‘ We, sitting on the Throne which has 
been occupied by our Dynasty for over 
2,500 years, and now-exercising in our own 
name and right all the authority and powér 
} transmitted to us by our ancestors, have 
long had it in view gradually to establish a 


constitutional form of government, to the 

end tliat our. sucCessors on the Throfe may 

be pr with wrule for theif guidance. 
» “‘l¢ was with this object ‘fn View that, in 





% an les, thus layitig the sage per fot 
plated. our acts, must convines 
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PENDERNT,— 


this respect from the begin 40 

, of erin differ- 
ent countries; but sudden and unusual 
changes cannot be made withont great-in- 
convenience. 

“Our ancestors in Heaven watch our 
acts, and we recognize our responsibility to 
them for the faithful discharge of our high 
duties in accordance with the principles 
and the perpetual increase of glory they have 
bequeathed us. 

“* We, therefore, ey ey that we 

shall in the 23d year of Ji (1890) estab- 
tablish a Parliament, in order to carry into 
full effect the determiuation we have an- 
nounced, and we charge our faithful sub- 
jects, bearing our commissions, to make, in 
the meantime, all necessary preparations to 
that end. \ 
’ “ With regard to the limitations upon the 
Imperial Prerogative and the constitution 
of the Parliament we shall decide hereafter 
avd shall make Proclamation in due time, 

“« We perceiye that the tendency of our 
people is to advance too rapidly, and with- 
out that thought and consideration which 
alone can make progress enduring; and we 
warn our subjects, high and low, to be 
mindful of oug will, and that those who 
may advocate sudden and violent changes, 
thus disturbing the peace of our realm, will 
fall under our displeasure. 

‘We expressly proclaim thisto our sub- 

ects. 
; “By command of Mis Imperial Majesty, 

“* [Signed] Sango SANETOMI, 

‘* First Minister of State. 
“121m Day, 107Ts Morte; l4ra Year oF Mess, Oct, 
12TH, 1881.” 


Such is the important decree that assures 
to Japan a constitutional government. 
How far this action will satisfy the leaders 
of the agitation for popular ‘rights remains 
to be seen, A great task is yet before the 
present administration to arrange the de- 
tails for the election and government of the 
new Parliament and to ward off the dan- 
gers that beset its establishment. May the 
Lord of nations give those in authority 
wisdom to do that which shall truly ad- 
vance the liberties of the land, and may He 
cause all changes to work for the advance- 
ment of bis own kingdom. 

Omaruma, JaPax. 





LONDON NOW AND THIRTY YEARS 
SIN 


BY THE REV. ASA MAHAN, D.D., LL.D. 





THERE are two classes of pessimists in 
this age—the Infidel and the Christian. In 
the regard of infidelity everywhere, this is 
the worst world and mankind are in the 
worst state conceivable. The pessimists of 
Germany, for example, never speak of any- 
thing whatever as beautiful or good, but of 
the very best as not being as deformed or 
bad asit might be. The English part of 
infidelity thus expresses its creed on this 
subject, and no unbeliever was ever known 
to question the truth of that creed: 


The Christian pessimist does not regard the 
world as in the worst state possible, but as 
in all respects, moral and religious, becom- 
ing worse and worse and tending toward 
the introduction to the universal reign of 
the Man of Sin. This aspect of the state of 
the race amid all vations this class of be- 
levers are required to take by the exigen- 
cies of their creed in respect to the premil- 
lennial advent of our Saviour. To admit 
the opposite to be the actual state of the 
Church and the world would imply, what 
the mass of believers anticipate, the ap- 
proach of another Millennium than that 
which our pessimist brethren anticipate, a 
Millennium induced by the light of God 
prevailing over the darkness of errot and 
sin, until *‘ the knowledge of the Lord shall 
cover the earth as the waters cover the 
sen.” Which of these two views is the 
correct one? Is the state of the world be- 
coming worse and worse, or is real progress 
being made in the opposite direction? Is 
the light receding before the darkness, or 
the darkness before the light? In answer- 
ing these questions, I will take as my exam- 
ple Great Britain as I saw it upward of 
thirty years ago and as I now seé it, the 
countey where. most believers of the pessi- 
mist school live and 1o which their remarks 
are oftenest.applied.. -- 

Some thirty*years sinée I spent some six 
to eight: months:in this country, mostly in 
this icity. For the’ past se¥en years London 
has been my home, During both these 
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periods I have been a careful observer of 
facts and events, and especially of the 
moral and religious state of the churches 
and community around me. What are the 
facts, as they lie out under my mind’s eye? 
Permit me, before referring to facts of a 
moral and religious character, to recur to 
some of a secular nature. London itself, 
now by far the largest city in the world, is 
not the same to-day that it was yesterday 
or will be to-morrow. Not a sign appears 
that it is “‘ waxing old, as doth a garment,” 
or that it is approaching the maximum of 
its growth. It has not only outgrown, but 
is more rapidly than ever outgrowing all 
other cities. Ihave before me the official 
census of the ‘‘ Metropolitan and City of 
London Police Districts” for the years 
1861, 1871, and 1881. I give the results of 
the census in the order of the years above 
stated—namely, 3,222,720, 8,885,641, 4,064,- 
812. In the year 1851 the population must 
have fallen several hundred thousands be- 
low 8,000,000, as all are aware that ft did. 
While writing, I take up my morning paper, 
The Daily News, and find in it thd following 
statement: ‘‘At the present rate of progress, 
the population of London will have reached 
in 1891 the alarming figure of 6,000,000.” 
The following was the population of the 
City of London, the district over which the 
lord mayor presides, according to the cen- 
sus in the years above designated—namely, 
111,784, 74,688, 50,276. The cause of this 
diminution is the pressure of business upon 
the commercial centersand the consequent 
change of family residences into business 
houses, and the removal of the people in 
the direction of the suburbs. Nearly or 
quite four-fifths of the churches in this dis- 
trict, as stated inthe daily papers, are about 
to be sold, and the funds received employed 
in building churches in the localities to 
which the people have emigrated. 

‘““What do you think of our city?” in- 
quired a leading London merchant of one 
of our merchant princes from the City of 
New York, after the Londoner had shown 
his guest the city as it is and had pointed 
his eye to the rapid extension of its streets 
and the vast multitudes of new buildings 
which are everywhere going up in the 
unoccupied localities. ‘‘ What do you think 
of our city?” asked the Londoner of his 
American guest. “Well,” replied the lat 
ter, ‘it will be quite a town when it fs fin- 
ished.” 

At the time of my first visit to this city 
the Thames was not crossed by a single 
railroad bridge and the railroad stations 
were all located at inconvenient distances 
from the business centers. Underground 
railroads just began to be talked about, 
nor had a single company been organized 
to originate any such conveniences. Now 
traverse the city, in almost any direction 
you please, and there will be passing under 
your feet or over your head trains of 
vast length, and that on the part of each 
line in each direction every five or ten 
minutes. More than 100,000,000 of pas- 
sengers are conveyed to and fro on these 
roads every year, while the amount of coal 
and goods thus conveyed can hardly be 
stated in figures. Fatber Thames is also 
run over by these trains at convenient dis- 
tances. 

At the time to which I refer trams 
(street-cars) were unheard-of possibilities, 
Now they are one of the leading conven- 
iences of the people, while the countless 
lines of omnibuses, moving in al! direc- 
tions, would seem to indicate that the peo- 
ple do little else but travel in such convey- 
ances. The crowds, however, who are 
perpetually pressing by each other on foot 
on the sidewalks of all the main streets 
clearly evince to the observer that buta 
very small fraction of the people are at any 
time in the trams and the omnibuses. 

I will now refer to a most marked change 
in two important particulars in the visibil- 
ities of this city during the years inter- 
veving between the periods under consider- 
ation, a change in the direction of a better 
state of things in a moral point of view. 
At the first period no classes of individuals 
wére more visible or omnipresent in Lon- 
don tham Beggars and prostitutes, The 
+ former. class -swarmed - everywhere, -and 
} that from morsing until late af night. In 
no direction could a gentleman or lady 
Y méve for any considerable distance withous 





being stopped, follewed, and importumed 














by some map, woman, or child “‘in great 
distress” and ‘‘famished with hunger,” 
The annoyance could hardly be endured, 
yetit could not be escaped. The evening 
was the swarming period for the prosti- 
tutes, and then they were ubiquitous and 
shamelessly open in their exposures and 
solicitations. Nor was there anywhere 
any interference on the part of the police, 

Now all these vexatious and revolting 
visibilities have almost totally disappeared. 
Professional beggars are nowhere. These 
have been superseded by individuals li- 
censed by the public authorities to sell 
matches and objects of a kindred character, 
and this class are nowhere sufficiently num- 
erous to be troublesome. As for licen- 
tiousness, I say nothing, as I know nothing 
of ‘‘the quantum of the sin,” but of the 
disappearance of its revolting visibilities. 
And here I notice the influence of legisla- 
tion in the direction of good morals. 

I will now refer to a visible change in the 
customs of the lower orders of the commu. 
nity—a change indicating silent but strong 
action of public sentiment in the direction 
of good manners and self-respect among 
the common people. Thirty years ago, if 
you should ask any individual in the dress 
of a laboring man (however well dresed and 
intelligent he might appear) to give you 
any form of informationin respect to any 
place you were seeking, he would at once 
tell you that he would accompany you to 
the place, and would demand money of you 
for so doing. You would also find it very 
difficult to get rid of the intruder without 
meeting his demands, Hence, 1 was seri- 
ously advised by English friends never to 
make any such inquiries of any suck, per- 
sons; but, in case I could not discover a 
member of the police, to enter a siore and 
inquire of the clerks there. Such facts 
rendered revoltingly palpable the low de. 
basement of the English laborer. In this 
respect there was a perfect contrast be- 
tween the same class among the En- 
glish and the French. In passing along 
the streets of Paris, for example, name 
to any sans-culoticae you may meet a strect 
that you wish to find. Perceiving that you 
area strangerand do not understand his 
language, he will stop, and, pointing the di- 
reciiop you are first to take, will designate 
on his fingers the number of streets you are 
to pass, then indicate your next turn, and 
so on, until, with an extension of his hands, 
he will indicate the strect you seek. Hav- 
ing done this, he will politely bow and pass 
on, with manifest gratification for the re- 
spect you have shown him. Now during 
the past thirty years all the politeness of 
Paris bas, in the respect under considera- 
tion, been reproduced in London. With the 
most perfect readivess aud manifest good. 
will, you can obtain from any Londoner 
you meet, whether he is ill or well-dressed, 
any form of information you need and he 
is able to give, and that with uo indication 
that he expects anything in return but your 
good-will. Such changes can have been 
produced but by the general action of 
causes which are gradually elevating the 
lowest strata of society in the direction of 
a healthy self-respect, good manners, and 
better morals. 

I refer in this communication to but one 
other impressive and significant contrast 
between the present and the past. Thirty 
yenrs ago prize-fighting and sports of kin- 
dred barbarity were at their zenith in this 
country, Then champion prize-fighters 
were in national and world-regard ‘‘ mighty 
men, men of renown.” At the present time 
there is not, I am quite sure, in any part of 
this kingdom a single individual known as 
a prize-fighter, What was then regarded as 
heroism is now in public esteem and in 
law a brutality and a crime. No contest 
between trained prize-fighters has, I be- 
lieve, occurred in this country @&ring the 
past seven or eight years. 

You perceive that I do not take rank 
among Christian pessimists. I have no 
doubt of the truth of the memorable utter- 
ence of the New England deacon, many 
years since. “‘ There is,” said the deacon, 
*'a great deal of hyman nater ip mankind, 
arter all,” That there is ‘‘a great deal of 
human pater” that needs renovation iz Lon- 
doners, Englishmen, Scotchmen, Irishmen, 
and even Welchmen I bave no doubt; yet 
visible facts that lie in every direction 
around us clearly indicate to my mind that 
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thisnation™and’the world are on their re- 
turn to God....1.,might further refer to 
changes of a moral and religious character, 
marked changes, which have occurred in 
the state of the churches and community 
im this country during the period under con- 
sideration, 
Lonpos, Enciaxp. 





BY JOHN VAUGHAN LEWIS, D. D. 








SomEwnere on the files of the Post-office 
Department is, probably, an old letter of 
mine, addressed to a ninth or tenth Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General, advising him to {m- 
mortalize his administration by proposing 
“free postage.” The letter was written 
under the vexation of recovering a worth- 
less letter ‘‘held for postage.” It cost me 
six cents, and it cost the Department three 
cents and a clerk’s time. It is trie a Wash- 
ington clerk’s time is worth about as much 
as a setting hen’s; but it did not strike me 
as an economical way of getting a letter to 
its destination. ~ 

I have often thought since that “free 
postage” would be a postal reform worth 
trying. It is only the extension of the 
franking privilege to all citizens and the 
genius of our institutions is against special 
privileges and class legislation. If a con- 
gressman has a right to “frank” a letter, 
so have I; or, if he is furnished with post- 
age stamps, so should I be furnished. If 
the Government can lawfully make good a 
deficit every year in vindication of its 
divine right to carry the mails, it can charge 
the whole expense of the mail service to 
surplus revenue aod make whisky and 
tobacco pay the bills. At any rate, my 
suggestion will no longer be pigeon-holed 
if it gets into Tae INpEPENDENT, and I 
have no patent on it. 

But there is another post-office reform 
that needs attention. A misdirected letter 
in the British Post-office will chase one to 
all possible readings of its address, and 
seck one out, if one can be found, before it 
goes to the Dead-letter Office. But not long 
ago ab important (to me) letter of mine came 
back to me from the Dead-letter Office, 
after several weeks’ delay, only. because my 
three-stroked M looked like an ‘‘ In,” and 
my letter had gone to Indiana, instead of to 
Maryland. ‘There are half a dozen towns 
of the same name in different states. When 
my letter was unclaimed in Indiana, why 
should not the post-office have written on if 
“Try Maryland,” and so saved me delay 
and annoyance? 

There is a great. hue and cry now for 
conducting the Government on “‘ business 
principles,” and there is no better business 
principle than that of doing an errand faith- 
fully. But, by the way, what are we to un- 
derstand by ‘‘husiness princip‘es” nowadays? 
Dr. Littledale, in. a recent article in The 
Contemporary Review on ** The Bhsiness 
Capacity of the Clergy. and Laity,” has 
some hard hits at ‘‘ business principles,” as 
exemplified by business men. He declares 
that the English House of Lords is “ notori- 
ous for unpractical. ideas, narrow views, 
and obstructive action.” That the House 
of Commons is no beiter, for “‘no more 
abject break-down than the Lower House 
has exhibited, in the mere attempt to carry 
on the routine of its own business, has ever 
been made by any national assembly,” .. . 
and .. . “‘many of the acts which 
it passes are clumsy, ineffective, and uo- 
workable.” The lawyers are no abler, for 
English law is ‘‘an unwholesome and im- 
passable jungle, a clumsy tangle 
of mere case-law, the growth of precedents 
singly weak and collectively misleading,” 
toi" the system of conveyancing is ‘‘a 
formidable obstacle to agricultural improve- 
ment,” and the five successive Bankrupt 
Acts since 1831 ‘‘ have all proyed dismal 
failures.” He goes on to fortify bis ty 
quoque by examples of commercial imbecil- 
ity, of which we need no imported iastances 
to corroborate his conclusions. Newark is 
only seven miles from New York. 

It is an important question, therefore: 
“What is meant by ‘ business. princi- 
ples”? We are told that thie is tobe « 
“Dusingss administration”; « ‘business 
session of Congress”; that the Civil Serv- 
ice must be reorganized on ‘‘ business prio- 
ciples,” and that even our charities arg 
nothing unless scientific, and thet ‘‘ charity 
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Lord’s saying: ‘‘ The poor ye haves always 

with you.” It is very doubiful, to my 

mind, whether an army of “ charity agents” 

isany great improvement upon the old- 

fashioned army of ‘‘ non-producers,” yclept, 

‘‘ beggars”; and, if the poor of every dis- 

trict are'to be ‘‘ covered with a net,” as a 

speaker at the Church Congress phrased it, 

to prevent imposture and professional 

pauperism, I think there will be a great in- 

crease of unknown and untold sufferings 

in quarters least dreamed of. The hard, 

dry, cold, worldly temper that is supposed 

to be characteristic of ‘‘ business” is as 

nearly the antipodes of charity as can well 

be imegined; and, if all human generos- 

ity is to be reduced to mechanics, we might 

as well have a revised New Testament, 

that shall strike out “‘charity” and sub- 

stitute some other expression for ‘‘ bowels 

of mercies,” for we soon shall not have a 

bowel left. Something of what ‘‘ business - 
principles” in Civil Service Reform may 

come to mean, if we are not careful and 

slow in our reformation, can be seen in the 

condition of our New York Jetter-carriers, 

among whom ‘‘ organization” and “‘econ- 

omy” have been pushed to the last ex- 

tremity. A harder-worked and more 

ill-paid set of men cannot be found 

outside of the Fourth-Avenue Railway 

Company, which exasperates you by 

spoiling a dime with its six-cent fare 

and charges you six cents for every baby 

out of arms. The street railway hasa good 

many intelligent drivers and conductors in 

its employ. One of them told me, lately, 

that the extra cent paid the running ex- 

penses of the street-cars and left the five- 

cent fare for dividends. But I am sure 

that the only sympathy the company gat, 

in its recent calamity, was for its unfortu- 

nate horses, which were innocently burned 

in its tinder stables (which are being re- 
constructed on tinder-box principles), and 

for the drivers and conductors, who are put 

on half-time until the Company gets ready 

to let you catch a train at 42d Street witb- 
out a half an hour to spare. I suffered 

this afternoon, which must explain my 
digression. It must be evident that letter- 
carrying has need of a higher class of men 
than street-car driving or bell-punch col- 
lecting, and that with no disparagement te 
the many excellent. men who follow street- 
railroading for a living; but the ‘‘effi- 
ciency” of the New York City Postal De- 
livery, which is very great (except when it 
takes a city letter twenty-four hours to go 
from Station D to Station E~it és great for 
all extra-nrural letters), is secured on the 
same principle that secures street-car 
drivers and conductors—i. ¢., ‘“‘ work 
eighteen hours a day fora bare living. If 
you don’t want the job, there are plenty of 
men who do.” Now I protest against such 
‘* business principles” as a penny-wise-and- 
poundfoolish policy. It is no marvel that 
“conductors” ‘‘ beat the bell-punch”; but 
it is a marvel that so few letter-carries rob 
the mails, and every now and then one of 
them does disgrace the service by collecting 
his dués for himself, and I only wonder it 
does not happen oftener. It is not the part 
of a great government to subject its serv- 
ants to such temptations. 

Or, to go a step further, I said that a 
Washington clerk’s “‘time” was not very 
valuable, and the reason is that the Govern- 
ment itself puts a low valuation on it. 
There is not a competent clerk in the de- 
partments at Washington who -does not 
know that he could do single-handed the 
work of four average clerks, if he were 
offered two clerks’ wages. The allurement 
of $100, $125, or $150 a month, cash down 
on pay-day attracts mavy 3 man who is 
weuiporarily out of work, and the habit of 
receiving it soon becomes chronic. Men of 
real parts and abilities go to Washington, 
after a presidential campaign, expecting 
large rewards for political services, spend 
all their spare cash on board-bills, moderate 
their expectations weekly, as their funds run 
low, and finally settle down into a $1,200 
clerkship. It is safe to address almost any 
old Washington clerk as “ Judge dr even 
as “Governor.” If he has not bold 
Offices, be knows he ought to have held 
them and he appreciates. the corfipliment; 
byt when a local magnate consents to be- 
come & national drudge on $1,200 a year 
you may be very sure that he is not going 
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more than $1,200 worth of work. 
Why should he? The Government bas ap- 
praised and valued him, and, as I said, it is 
very convenient to collect your income, be 
it little or much, promptly once or twice a 
month; and so 4 valuable man is spoiled to 
make a lazy clerk on ‘‘ business princi- 
ples.” That is to say that there are a thou- 


‘sand men ready to take his place, if he 


don’t like it; but is that true “‘ business”? 
Or, take another case. The internal rev- 
enue in many of its districts costs the 
nation from $2 to $11 for every dollar col- 
lected. So the New York Times says and 
gives the figures. Is that business? 
Evidently, President Arthur is right in his 
gentle demurrer to Civil Service Reform 
‘‘on business principles” until we know 
what business principles are in govern- 
mental affairs. You can’t collect an in- 
ternal revenue tax in New York and not in 
Pottsville. If you do, New York busipess 
will move to Pottsville. And, therefore, if 
it takes off from the New York surplus to 
maintain an office at Pottsville, which is a 
dead loss to the country, that #s business, 
nevertheless, if it be not on a street-railway 


level. 
The truth is that a government is not a 


petty trader and ought not to do business by 
‘Poor Richard” maxims. ‘‘ Economy” 
and ‘Political Economy” are correlated 
sciences, but on different planes; and, while 
any “‘smart” business man can be econom- 
ical, it takes astatesman to be an econo- 
mist. We are prolific of ‘‘ business-men” 
and almost sterile of statesmen. Let us 
‘*go slow” in our Civil Service Reform. 
The English Civil Service Sysiem is alien 
to our institutioas and modes of thougbi, 
and, what is more to the point, it is not 
much better proved than Englaud’s iron- 
clad navy, which, with all its costliness, 
cannot get abead of gun improvements. 
Our sailors say we don’t want iron-clads, 
but swift gun-boats and heavy guns; 
and our sailors probably kuow best, be- 
cause the risk is to be theirs, if we have a 
naval war. A twenty-knot war-vessel, with 
one great gun, is a match for all the iron- 
clads from St. Petersburg to Peru, and, if 
not, can getaway and “‘live to fight an- 
otber day.” That the work of all depart- 
ments of the Government could be well 
done with one-fourth of the present clerical 
force is notorious. That it cannot be so 
done by $1,200 clerks is common sense. No 
capable man takes a $1,200 or $1,800 posi- 
tion in this country except as a temporary 
expedient. All Government officials are 
underpaid, if not overworked, A man can- 
not afford a high position unless he has an 
independent income. The first step in 
Civil Service Reform, from the Cabinet to 
the New York City Delivery, is to increase 
wages. Then wecan talk about making 
men earn their wages. 
New York Crrv. 


WHAT SHALL BE THE TEST OF 
INSPIRATION? 


BY THE REV. CHARLES E. ANDREWS. 








Wrrm the more liberal views concerning 
the doctrine of Inspiration which are con- 
tinually gaining ground in the Christian 
consciousness of the times this question is 
fast assuming vital importance. It clamors 
for an answer. As the matter stands to- 
day, we seem to have taken away the old 
faith, and have not yet substituted a new, 
except, perbaps, as, individually, men have 
formed for themselves a doctrine to meet 
their own peculiar views. Our criticism 
has been largely destructive and so far 
only feebly constructive. Can we not, 
must we not do better than this? 

Among the answers whicb have been giv- 
en to this question is one which has been 
yery summarily dismissed from notice, with 
hardly an apvlogy for defense. The idea 
is this: That inspired truth finds us and it is 
worthy a better fate than has befallen it. 
When Jesus said ‘‘ Every one that is of 
the truth heareth my words” he seems to 
throw the test of truth upon the mora! 
-eense. If a man is of thé truth, he will 
hear the truth. Paul continually carries us 
Back to the individual moral judgment fo: 
the settlement of similar cases and makes 
tt the final courtof eppeal. It is really one 
side of the great doctrine of Christein liber- 
ty, which cost the spostie so much to main- 
tain; but the same spirit of fear with which 





Paul bad to contend would doom this ides 
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spirit wales holds a holy hands and ex- 
claims’ “ Antinomfanism ” whenevtr thé 
freedom of the Gospel is fully maintained. 

The question js: Will men take license 
from. this liberty in defining the limits of 
inspired truth?. So say the objectors; but 
let us test the theory by determining, if we 
can, its ecope—how much of the Scripture 
does find us? 

(1.) The Bitle develops a certain line of 
history, and that finds us. It has been 


malignant criticism, and, asa result, it only 

stands more firmly authenticated for ‘the 

fiery trial. The bést reason is satisfied that 

the Book, as authentic, reliable bistory, 

me a Sy at leastin fhe main. And so 
history finds us, 

“e ) Its philosophy finds us... It is highest 
in its aspirations, it is broadest. in its spirit, 
and the purest that has been givem to ths 
world. I¢ runs to no extravagance of 
idealism, plunges into no labyrinths of 
mysticism, and steers clear of the jagged 
réefs of materialism. It is true .and noble 
and simple and appeals tothe soul. We 
apply it to our experience, and it proves 
itself true; we test it by observation, and it 
does not fail; and 80 ## jinds us. 

(8.) The Bible feveals a persoval God, 
and this, we claim, finds the human soul. 
We claim an intuitive idea of God_or, at 
least, of a First Cause; and when we go 
further, and clothe this Cause with neces- 
sary attributes, we have the. personal, om- 
niscient, omnipotent God-of the Scriptures, 
Whenever, then, upon .the sacred pages the 
eye falle upon this teaching, the heart says: 
“ Yes; that is God's truth; that,jinds me.” 

(4. The Bible develops a system of mor- 
al truth, and that finds us. But just hete 
the objector raises his loudest ery. He says. 
the murderer will claim tbat ‘‘Tliou shalt not 
kill” is not inspired, and so claim immu- 
nity from the penalty of his crime; but such 
argument is, surely, weak. That. law. was 
written ou the human soul long ages before 
it took formon the tables. of stone. It is 
God-inspired, eternal truth and no man can 
ever escape it. It matters not how the words 
came in the Book; they are moral truth, as 
old, as unchangeable as God. We can take 
no license from any theory.of their origin, 
unless we take it from conscience: §8o long 
as man has a moral natare, 80 tong will the 
moral precepts of the Bible find him; and 
this shall be the test of their divine origin, 
that they appeal to the God-given con- 
science within bim. 

(5.) And ovce more. Running through 
the Bible, all the way from Genesis 
to Revelation, we see @ great increéas- 
ing purpose of God, 
promise and ends in its fulfillment to the 
very letter, It is as plain; asa thread of 
gold ina piece of silk, and we.are not truly 
wise if we cannot see: this design of the 
Eternal Father making a unit of the great 
Book. But this great purpose all centers 
around one person, the Son of God; andso, 
when the Word -reaches out beyond ‘our 
reason in history and philosophy, beyond 
our intuition in the knowledge of God! be? 
youd our moral powers in thé coriception | 
of moral truth, and tells us that ‘‘God so 
loved the world that he gave his Only Be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish) but have eternal 
life,” that finds us, and for two reasons. 
First, it is reasonable that a book which has 
found us all the. way along, through reason 
and intuition and the moral sense, should 
be accredited when it takes us out inte the 
realm of faith; and, hence, if we are rea- 
sonable, and by force of logic have faith, 
this truth finds us as the best expression. of 
God’s.chatacter, and the further, we.follow 
the high truth-of Jesus by experience. the 
more it finds us, till wediscover there is no 
end of the glory which shall follow, and 
thus our faith is continually Being ést in 
sight and as continually exploring new 
fields, , till . the truth finde! ws!’ and 
makes-us free.- Secondly, a8 we-have 
been - prayerfully’ seeking’ - after © Tight 
and continually found by this great truth, 
we bave- beet gértiig © ready” T6F° Sesils 
Christ*all the time. If’ we have really 
wanted the essence of truth, if we have 
thirsted for it, like a dry spongé, our souls 
have become afl ready to drink it when 
we fidd “ft. “A” sathabes Cott ise 
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going on, and so, when we 
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behold bis pierced bands and wounded 
side, at once we say “My Lord ‘abd’ my 
“God,” and ‘thus’ this’ great’truth ‘will find 


‘the honest soul. 


And now, perhaps, if (here is some more 
of the Book that does not find us, it may 
mot matter. We have got about the whole 
of it. At any rate, we have got what. has 
moved the worl more than any other power 
iteverknew. Itis a power which is extend- 
ing to-day more rapidly, more widely than 
any other, and than itself has ever done 
before; and common reason could prophecy 
that it will ere long fill the earth; for it 
never makes any false moves or takes any 
backward paces. And, besides this, we have 
gota power that thrijls your heart and mine 
with unutterable joy from day to day ana 
continually causes our souls to spring out 
into newness of life. What matter, thep, 
if the story of Samson was a sun-mwyth? 
Who cares about Jonah, or Balaam and bis 
ass? . Who will stay to prattle about Joshua 
and the gun at Gibeon? 

Let these things go, if they cannot bear 
the light. Let reason and moral sense and 
cénscienve have their legitimate sway, and 
by them test the Word, and we need not 
fear but God’s eternal truth will find the 
soul; find it till there shall be no doubt- 
ing, no caviling, and in its light coming to 
be ‘‘ of the ruth we shall hear His words.” 

New Castix, de 





THE REV. PLATO JOHNSON INV 
WASHINGTON. 





Tue Rev. Plato Johnson bas been making 
ashort sojourn in Washington, in order to 
Watch the intricacies of the, Guiteau trial. 
From. the tone of his, remarks, we judge 
that he was somewhat disgusted with the pro- 
ceedings, for the old gentleman even conde- 
ascends ‘to be somewhat satirical. We do 
not agree with him when he-declares that 
*‘eberybody, in de court-room is kep’ ina 
roar of laffter by de fun w’ich Guiteau is 
makin’ out ob de murder”; but still we are 
sorry that any assembly of people belonging 
to a pation which boasts of its education 
and culture cau allow themselves tosee aby- 
thing comic in the tria) of an historic crim- 
inal. ‘It is jess. like-de theater w'ich I 
was coaxed inter once,” the reverend gentle- 
Man went-on to say, “‘ Whar I cried for free 
hours ober a orfle tragedy, and den de'cur- 
tain drop for a while, an’ w’en ft rose ag’in 
T laffed at de farce tilt de tears of fun roll 
down my cheeks. Ob course, Ise only a 
black*man, an’ don’ know nothin’, but, ef 
dat isde proper "ministration ob justiss, den 
I must be a born idiot.” 


_, After a few thoughtful moments, he 
shook his head and continued: It seems 
ter me dat dere nebber was so good a time 
sense the worl’ begun for. thieves an’ mur 
derers ez now, an’ dat dere isn’ on de whole 
globe so lucky a place to steal an’ kill in as 
in dis country. Fur w’y? Well, cos de 
minute you has shot aman de people all 
hez sympatby fer yer, an’ dey enyee ‘* Pore 
feller, p’rapshe was borned so, an’ couldn’t 
_belp killin’ folks, so you better let him go, 
‘and jess likes not be won't do so mor’n free 
or four times more.” De fac’ is, dis is w'at 
the people say : ‘‘ He inherited dat pissle-bul- 
let from -his gran'mother, an’ somebody else 
inherited de right to git killed by ‘it,“an 
ater a Wile a good Providence brought dé 
two togédder.” When a few weeks has 
passed by, we forget dat a murder has bin 
dove, an’ dat some one ouglit to be hung 
right off, an’, instead ob dat, we take Lis 
picter an” say dat he is a very ‘markable 
man, only he is little off his balance, 
Bcience has ‘termined dat yer can’t fin’ a 
verdict ob guilty agin a man who commits 
acrime dat is big nuff to frighten de whole 
worl’. De bigger de crime de less guilty 
d@ man is. Ef I steal a loaf ob bread, ef I 
edax a wallible dog away from his master, 
T'fs petit’ We prison ad & hife'r’ble scoutidrel ; 
but ef Fshécts sdme dne, coz'T hew asked’ f 
fin a hundred times to givé mean Office, 
an’ he won't doit, det I is scusable: 


Now, defi? take We cave: ob ‘dat Gwent trom ¢ 
Wren he torred de money, an’ botight daf'}’ 


PissleP at? watched day apter day to’ git® 
good "chdnce ‘to shoot de President, an’ 
hired a kerridge to take him outer de way 
wen de de deed Wae“done—all* dat proves, 
epi Yb ‘de sciente ob de pinéfeenth teu- 
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li le tin at dat. EI er asks him if he 
is "s he sez “Gb courge T ain't,” 
fin’ don’ he know more bout.it dan’ enny 
one else? He sez it was de Lord dat put | 
him up to.dt; an’ ef yer can’t’ restede Lord, 
w'at’s de use ob ’restin’ de man dat de Lott! 
hired todo it? Dat is de solid foundations 
ob réason off which we rest. 2 

De new theology aint much like dat ob | 
de Pilgrim Fathers, Is it? Dey would hab 
made short work wid Guiteau, Dey would 
hab p’inted to de prisoner, an’sed in de 
langidge ob de Old Testament ‘*‘Thou shalt 
tot kill,” an’ dey would’ bev wided*** Say 
} yer prayers, Mr. Prisoner, an* make ’eni 
’ short, for in five’ minutes yer ll bé windin’ 
op yerway inter anodder worl’.” But we. 
is different; yes, werry different. De way, 
we look at t’ings makes me t’ink dat.de Lord 
an’ de debbil bas got so mixed up togedder 
dat yer.ean’t tell w'ich is w’ichi» ’Cording 
to denew theology, it.’pears like Ge debbil 
had said: ‘*Good: Lord; Ise had’ &* orfle lot 
to do*in ‘Merita lately, an’ Ise’done’ tired 
out. Won't yer kinder Took a’ter a few 
little jobs ferme w’ilel take a nap?” An’ de 
Lord had answered: ‘‘ Good debbil, yer hez 
had a hard time ob it, fer shore. I hain’t 
got much ter. do in my line jess, now, an’J 
kin ’tend ter yer work well ez not.”.\Tell you 
wot it.is, brudder, w’en we gits.so bad dat 
we lays all de ‘sponsibility ob our erimes ob 
de Lord it’s "bout time dat we'was shook wp 
in de'same bag wid dose Pilgrim Fathers fer 
a little wile, ter'see of wé can’t rub off’on our 
clothés tome ob de dust of dere way ob 
doin’ t’ings. 

Do yer know w’en I went inter dat court- 
room I couldn’ fin’ de. prisoner fer awiile. 
W’en I bin dere ’bout half ay our, says 
to de perlice: ‘‘ Who-is, dat ’stinguished 
man in front ob\de judge, who seems to be 
runnin’ dis;court? Is dat Sec’tary Blaine?” 
‘“Who you mean?” sezhe. ‘‘ W’y, dat man 
dat scolds all the witnesses, an’ blows up de 
jedge; as though he didn’ know no more 
law dan a elefant, an’ seems to be tryin’ to 
get de folks to tend ter dere business?” 
Den he smile a curus smile, and sez he: 
** Don’ yer know dat man, Mr. Johnson?” 
** Nebber seed him afore,” sez 1. ‘* Well,” 
sez he, ‘‘dat is Guiteau.” ‘* W’at,” sez I, 
“de prisoner blow up de jedge an’ do all 
de talkin’-at ‘his own trial?” ‘‘ Yes,” sez 
he, “dat is de ew ofder ob t'ings,” 
** Well,” sez I, “dis is a great. kintry. 
Now do you s’pose dat Guiteau will ‘low 
de jury to bring him in guilty?” -‘‘Idon’ 
believe he will,” sezhe. “' Hasn’t anybody 
got anything to say ’bout dis matter ‘cept 
Guiteau?” sez I. “‘’Pears not,” sez be. 
An’ you calls dis a court ob justice?” sez 
I. ‘Dat’s w’at it is called,” sez he. An’ 
I had my thoughts’bout it, an’ he had his 
thoughts,.an’ dey was boff alike. 

I’se got ‘more ter say; but de east wind 
brings ow my rheumatiz, an’, ’sides dat, I is 
so orfle mad dat I cab’t sy no more now. 


Biblical Research. 


onre—sa 
“THE PESTILENCE THAT WALE- 
ETH IN DARKNESS.” 


V—_o_ 
BY W. 8T. CHAD BOSCAWEN. 











In the description of the pestilence which 
God sent upon Jerusalem in the time of David 
we find thatthe worker of divine vengeance 
was an “angel of God’ (I-Chron. xxi, 15), 
who, with the sword of the Lord drawn in bis 
hand, swept over the city. In the Babylonian 
legends’ we learn that in all cases where the 
pestilence is employed by the “ offended gods 
to punish the vations of the earth,” the great 
Dibbara, the god of the pestilence, employs or 
sends forth bis “* messenger or angel,” the god 
Ttak or Ieur, who fs called the “ thighty scat- 
terer, the Ioflictor of punishment,” and it is to 
him that the execution of vengeance fs in- 
trusted., Among the legends relating to this 
dread god is one whieh reconnts the panish- 
ment of .the Babylonians for their sin in turn 
pa to the idolatrous worship of other gods 
the service of the. great god 





tbrea, tablets. are preserved to us, and 
¥¢, are able to gather, many inter- 

to co with the Scrip- 
ture acconnie of the pestilence. In this legeud, 
which is certainly of. gregt. age, we bave an 
‘ secount of the. _ plague whiob visited the an. 
cient cities 6f Chaides. At the commence- 


1’ lamenting oyer 





tury, dat he didn’t heb no sense en’ wa, 


iis gnoiept poetic legend the por-4. 





“ gcatter:them like a flock of enoop?! (a aied 
the command ise given to “ the messenger,’” 
ged Isur, to go forth dnd execute the vengéatice 
of the gods. Here we see the war which was 
to be waged against the people described in 
the command given to the destroyer. 
“'Thou shalt make his cities rains and heaps ; 
Thou shalt penetrate to the midst and oarry off 
Rage ye or » 
The gods whom he has {dolatrously worshiped 
thou removest afar off.” 
The pestilence is to accompany this war of 
vengeance, and we are told that in the doomed 
city ‘the god of pestilence is riding in the 
great gate (0) of the city,om the corpse of 


chief and slave.” He iso respecter.of per- 


sous and his mission was ‘to penetrate inte 
the palace for the destruction. of the nobles,” 
and on all he was to.“ place the sickness that 


was omthe body." . He is thus addressed by 
the offended Bel: 
“The people saw thee and thelr weapons they threw 
away; 
The high. the ef. rebellion in 
Babylon hardened hts heart (0). . 
Even as against the the enemy he urge 
on his host. 


Before the face of the people they do evil. 

Thou shalt not fear, thou shalt not regard any man. 
To that city I will send thee, O thou man. 

Small and great as one man lay hold upon 

Of that evil race thou shalt not save any” (4). 

The city was doomed to utter destruction, 
and the pestilence was “ to cast their corpses 
fn the street, even as the pouring down of the 
rain,” and an “‘unsparivg curse’’ was upon 
ft. 

The tablets next describe how, in Babylon, 
tm Erech (Gen. x, 10) the seat of the abomin- 
able rites of Istar or Astarte, and in Duran—the 
Dura of the Book of Daptel (Dan. fii, 1)—thé 
pestilénce raged; and fn one city alone (the 
sacred city of Karrak) 4,021 people died. “The 
terror inspired by thie dread plague “humpled 
the wicked, and the “ high priest bowed down 
hfs face,”” and even the goddess Istar (Astarte) 
wept “ over the city.” : 

In a beautiful litany to the gods of the As 
syrian Pehtheon we find that the siuner, 
among otlier petitions, pours out this prayer 
to the dreaded god of pestilence, and we read: 
“Oh! Dibbara! mighty Dibbara! great Dibbar! per 

don thou!” 
The concluding tablet of the series relating to 
this *‘ god of pestilence’ contains a beautiful 
epilogue, addressed to the readers or hearers 
of these hymns: 


“ WMosoever the greatness of my heroism shall pro. 
olaim 


An opponent shall not oppose him. 
The psalmist (e) who shall sing shall not die « dis, 
honorable death. 


Above king and prince may he rise this man. 
The ecribe(/) who te guided -by it and turns from 


evil things, greatness 
In the place of the people, in the judgment-place by 
name shall they proclaim ; 
And his ears shall be opened. 
7 > . . * . * 


“This discourse to future time may it be established, 
and may the portions be fixed. 
The assembied nations may they hear and may they 
praise my heroism. 
The men of all nations may they see, 
May they praise my name ” (g). 
These are some of the passages to be gleaned 
from the cuneiform inscriptions relating to the 
pestilence ‘that walketh in darkness,” and 
we can plainly see in them many similarities 
of thought and expression to those used by 
the writers ip the Holy Scriptures. 
WREXHAM, ENGLAND. 


(a) Comp. Ezek. xxxiv, 5; Matt. ix, 36. 

(d) Place of assembly. (c) Exod. tv, 21; also Job 
iz, 4 

(d) Ps. 1, 8: “IT will early destroy all the wicked of 
the land, that I may out off all the wicked doers from 
the City of the Lord.” 

(e) Singer im the temples. (/) Tablet writer, an im- 
portant caste in Babylon. (g) Compare passages in 
Ps. cxivi-cl. (h) Comp, Job xxxill, 16; zxxvi, 10. 
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Sanitary. 


SMALL-POX AND VACCINATION. 
Because no one desires to have the small- 
pox avd all can have vaccination, this old 
theme is always new when an epidemic is pre- 
vailing. Small-pox is in no .@ne, place so 
epidemic as to seize the most of the popailation, 
agit used to do;,but it is scattered ever the 
country and occurring in a groatenmumber of | 
places than ever before in the memory of 
man, The. West seems to have .received it 
chiefly from emigrants, while the East is groat- 
ly indebted. to Philadelphis for. full:supply. 
New York City in, mang respects Goes not 
please us.2s well as does Philadelphia; but jn 
the matter of health administration 4 indulges 
in. less fogyism. The, activity and . success 
with which New York City bas quelled small- 
and pertislly yaccivation 
ph to have led Philedelpbia to a sinillar 
course, especially after the epidemic of 1878, 
But it has adopted active half-measures, and so 
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a Aa d amall-pox es a resident ever since, It 
des Brat fequire © Warts! sertidente far 








vodies from other states, and even the city is, 
woe believe, lax enough about deaths oceurring 
tn {t net to furnish a reliable death-rate. The 
emall-pox as well as typhus fever passed over 
to New Jersey and planted themselves in Can- 
der County. and so bave been distributed 
by various routes. The vigor of travel is now 
80 great that the commonest and the dirtiest 
of people go to and fro by public conveyance. 
Unless the states have a clearly defined and 
vigorous system of sanitary police, they are 
destined to suffer from vagrant pestilences as 
much as from any other form of vagrancy. 
In the last few weeks we have noted how 
, Many are traveling with bags and sacks, to 
hold clothing, and with soiled bundles, that 
serve as the fomites of disease. There is 
many 8 passenger that ought to be stopped at 
the entrance station and made to take a bath 
and fumigate bis clothing, or else be assigned 
to a apecial car of low degree, which bad been 
fully disinfected in advance. Smali-pox, asa 
disease, bas not ameliorated in our climate or 
with the progress of time. It is the same loath- 
some disease. Even ite treatment does not 
seem to have greatly improved. Indeed, our 
attention hes been drawn to two series of 
cases ip an adjacent state, where the bemor- 
trhagic was added to the confluent type and 
the virulence of the polson seemed very 
intense; buat the boon of Jenner is the 
one great comfort of society as to its 
limitation. Surely, the physicians ought 
to be the competent witnesses as to 
the efficiency of vaccination to protect from 
emall-pox. There have arisen various schools 
of medicine and various sects of practice, but 
all are agreed asto vaccination. The excep, 
tions are only those of individuals, and not of 
classes, and such exceptions as occur to all 
good things proposed. There will never be a 
time in which we will not need the closest 
scrutiny to determine what is the best virus 
and the best method of use, and how long it 
will retain effect, and why it runs out in some 
sooner than others ; but all this does not in the 
least invalidate confidence in the operation 
itself. We wish those that have been at all 
disposed to listen to the prejudices of the few 
would read the sbilling pampblet of Ernest 
Hart, of London, on “The Truth about Vac- 
cination.”” He first shows the recorded facts 
as to the havoc of small pox without vacciua-. 
tion; then what vaccination is and its power 
in preventing or modifying the disease. In 
twelve objections to vaccination he presents 
all the points ever known (> have been sug- 
gested against it, from the one which claims 
that it animalizes mankind to the other that it 
disturbs the order of Providence. Knowing 
the succese of vaccination tn preventing small- 
pox, a natural makeshift ie to claim that it 
introduces other diseases. The possibilities 
of this are so remote and the facts in evi- 
dence so scarce that one might as well 
argue against the use of pins, because the 
ecratch of a pin has many times caused eryaip- 
elas. When such a man as Dr. West, who has 
had charge of between fifty and sixty thousand 
children, in Great Ormond Street Hospital, 
London, tells us that he does not think vacct- 
nation produces disease, and when such testi- 
mony is so fully corroborated we have ground 
for confidence. Whatever occurs after vacct- 
nation mast not be attributed to it. And, if it 
can be shown that vaccination from person to 
person has in one case in 10,000 given reason 
for suspicion that disease bas been conveyed, 
this would be no stronger reason for ceasing 
vaccivation than it would be to discard all 
physicians, because, in some possible case, a 
disease bas been carried bya physician. But, 
now that the use of bovine virus, derived 
directly from the calf, by credible persons, 
can be secured, these objections ought fally 
to cease. No one has ever claimed anything 
serious to have been transmitted in this way. 
Already the vaccinations from this source have 
numbered hundreds of thousands and the 
results have been eminently satisfactory. 
The question as to the necessity of revaccina- 
tion is one difficult of settlement. It is 
believed by most physicians that, when vac- 
cination has fully and thoroughly taken, 
in the great majority of instances a second 
vaccination, even years after, will produce 
no effect ; but the vaccination may 
not have been complete or, in a minimum of 
cases, some change of constitution seems to 
limit the duration of effect. As this can only 
be judged of by the repetition of the vaccina- 
tion, it is safer to have so simple an operation 
repeated. It is an open question whether the 
so-called ‘‘taking’’ of the second vaccination 
proves that the person, if exposed, would bave 
contracted small-pox. It does, however, go to 
show thet the condition of ‘the individua] was 
different from that of one on whom a revac- 
cination wilfnot take. In view of the wide- 
spread prevalence of the disease at the present 
time thggughout the country, we must urge 
apon all the necessity of vaccination, and 
must advise revacctnation for gny liable to be 
apposed who bave vol been vacciuated for 
severa) years. 








Music. 


A sort but pleasantly contrasted program 
was offered at the Philharmonic Society's third 
concert, on the 14th, as follows: 





Symphong in D............ eccesereee Haydn. 
Concerto Nord in G.......... eocesee Beethoven. 
Symphony “ P cerececesee 


In these days of complex orchestration, in 
which each instrument of the band is made to 
do elaborate service, wherein melody is com- 
bined with melody often in bewildering iutri- 
cacy, the quaint directness and simplicity of a 
Haydn symphony comes upon our ears with a 
peculiar freshness and charm. It is not that 
we are wearled of the richness and splendor 
of Berlioz, or Wagner, or Iiszt; but that this 
other reminds us of how little he and bis con- 
temporaries regarded the art they loved and 
followed in the light of pre-eminently an 
Totelleetual enjoyment; and, also, that, to 
be able to please by simple methods is ever 
a great and charming gift. Would there 
be, perhaps, any praise more acceptable 
to Mozart and Haydn than that the child 
who has only advanced far enough in music to 
learn that he loves it site charmed throughodt 
one of their symphonies, while the man in the 
next seat is equally touched and delighted, 
and both from the same subtle cause. Under Mr. 
Thomas’s careful leading the orchestra gave 
a beautifully smooth and sweet performance 
of Haydn’s work—the tempo of the Minuet 
going rather faster than is usual or, indeed, 
called for; but the Finale, with ite long sugges- 
tion of an aristocratic frolic, in which powdered 
heads and silken trains are whisking about, 
went capitally. Mr. Joseffy’s performance of 
the Beethoven concerto left nothing wanting. 
In our enjoyment of Mr. Joseffy’s skill as a 
virtuoso, he, perhaps, does not receive credit 
enough for his merite as an interpreter, always 
manifest in precisely such music as this. The 
piano is a thankless instrument at best. There 
is nothing spiritual about it. The orchestra of 
the parlor and the private music or ball- 
room, the makeshift when one has a parti- 
tion with which hurried acquaintance must 
be effected, with all its resources and superb 
qualities, what hand, what mind can make it a 
genuinely expressive instrument? It is always 
a fine apology for something better. Stub- 
born, metallic, uncompromising, it is just what 
it is materially—so much wood and metal and 
ivory, whose combined qualities, however re- 
fined by years of development and scientific 
study, will produce effects limited enough, tn 
spite of the persuasive trick of a skilled finger. 
That Mr. Joseffy appears to splendid advafi- 
tage in such a composition as this one of 
Beethoven’s, and similar works by others, is 
saying much for him as s musician, as well as 
player. A noble rendering by the orchestra of 
Schumann’s sonorous and exciting symphony 
above mentioned concluded the program, lis- 
tened to throughout by the usual large and re- 
sponsive audience. 


...-Mr. Bernardus Boekelman’s second con- 
cert of the 16th was not equal to its pleasant 
predecessor. The audience was fully es large 
and as disposed to be pleased ; but the duet 
for plano and violia by Godard and the one 
following for ’celloand piano by Saint-Seéns 
proved excessively mechanical and uninter- 
esting pieces of writing, as well as Gallic to a 
degree. Moreover, Mr. Boekelman himself, 
to be entirely frank, quite spolled the effects 
of the duets, and the Schumann trio, last on 
the program, by his uniformly noisy playing. 
Nor had bis piano a sweet and sympathetio 
tone. Messrs. Richter and Schenck ably 
assisted Mr. Boekelman; and Miss Antonia 
Henne received a double recall for her taste- 
ful singing of a couple of delightful old airs 
by Pergolesi. 


sees The New York Philbarmonie Club did 
themselves greater credit at their third concert, 
of Jan. 15th, than at any of those previous. 
The favorite Sixth Quartet of the Rasumowski 
series and a very tuneful and terse String 
Quintet, by Svendsen, were performed during 
the evening—Mr. Christian Fritsch and Miss 
Copleston also lending their assistance—and 
with hearty applause. Mr. Arnold’s violin 
seemed occasionally refractory, and the fa- 
miliar and touching ‘“‘ La Malinconica’’ did not 
receive quite the treatment it deserved; but the 
evening’s music was altogether enjoyable, We 
would suggest to Miss Copleston an enlarge 
ment of her repertoire for like occasions. 


....-Miss Julia Feist gave a well-attended 
concert at Steinway Hall, on the 18th, with the 
assistance of the Philbarmonic Club and Miss 
Agoes Florence, a young lady with « remark- 
ably high soprano, which ber teacher seems 
uuwisely disposed to permit her to straiy. 
Miss Feist’s styleand touch are emeteurish 
and ber playing too mechanical to please a 
general audience, nor are false notes always 
absent from it, The fine Schumann Quintet, 
opus 44, was for the most part a hotly-con- 





tested race between her plano and the strings— 
ene much more exciting than artistic; “ 


THE INDEPENDENT. | 





Panos Bismancx is writing bis memoirs, 
with the aid of his two sons, The Chancellor 
himself will deal with bis ambassadorial expe- 
rience in Paris and St. Petersburg, the Austrian 
and French wars, and the conflict between the 
Government and the Prussian Diet, leaving bis 
elder son to depict bis childhood and youth, 
while Count William will narrate Prince Bis- 
marck’s reminiscences of dipjomatic celebri- 
ties. 

...- Baroness Erlanger, wife of the Vienna 
banker, ordered her carriage to take her to the 
Ring Theater the night it was burned. Acct- 
dentally, the coachman arrived fifteen minutes 
later than ordered and the Baroness escaped 
the horrors of the fre. Strangely enough, a 
like delay prevented her intended visit to the 
Nice Opera House on the evening it was burned, 
last March. 

--+-There is still living « lineal descendant 
of Martin Luther in the person of one Herr W. 
Wolters, of Stuttgart. He was formerly a 
court actor and claims descent through 
Lather’s daughter Anna. The male line has 
long been extinct, the last representative of it 
having died in 1720. This was Professor 
Lather, of Leipsic. 

-.-»-Miss Frances E. Willard has withdrawn 
from the chairmansbip of the executive com- 
mittee of the ‘‘Home Protection Party,’ and 
Geo. W. Bain, of Louisville, Ky., takes the 
place, Miss F. Willard is in entire sympathy 
with the movement, but it is manifestly in- 
appropriate for her to stand at its hea, 


..-.-Justice Horace Gray looks more like an 
Englishman than an American. He is the tall- 
est man on the Bench of the Supreme Court. 
His hight is five inches over six feet—several 
fnches more than Justice Harlan possesses. 
His proportions are not as full as Mr. Harlan’s 
and this increases his apparent hight. 


...-A full-blooded Negro was among the 
Chinamen who lately arrived in Denver; but 
he wore the clothes, spoke only the language, 
and had all the ways of his Chinese companions. 
He had lived twenty-seven years in China, hav- 
ing been captured in youth by pirates. 


....& Rome @ispateh reports the death of 
Giovanoi Dupre, the Viennese sculptor, at the 
age of 64. His great work was the Cavour 
Monument, at Turin, which was unveiled in 
1872. It is @ feet in hight and the marble 
used in it weighs 800,000 pounds. 


....Benator Fair, of Nevada, te the richest 
man in Congress; if not the richest officeholder 
in the world. He lives in Charles Sumner’s 
old Washington quarters and devotes his 
leisure time to the study of questions of 
finance. ‘ 


... The Princess of Wales hes sent her pho- 
tographs to King Kalakaua, together with those 
of her sons, to be sold at a bazar which will be 
held in Honolulu, for the purpose of raising 
funds to build a cathedral in that city. 

....-Mr. Jobn Hill, in a recent lecture at 
Hackensack, N. J., said that among the sights 
he saw in England were the graves of the 
grandfathers of Abraham Lincoln and John 
Wilkes Booth in the same graveyard. 


.-.elt bas been decided that the Scotch 
memorial to Dean Stanley shall take the form 
of a stained-glass window in St. Giles’s Cathe- 
dral, Edioburgh. It will cost £400 and about 
£120 bas already been subecribed. 

....Marcus Morton, the pew chief-justice of 
the Massachusetts Supreme Court, is tbe son of 
the man who ran for governor twelve times and 
was beaten every time, but on the thirteenth 
trial was elected by one majority. 

_...Mrs. James Russell Lowell, the wife of 
the United States minister to England, has been 
in poor health, but is now recovering and will 
give a series of elaborate entertainments in 
London. 

..--Ching Tsao Ju, the new Chinese minis- 
ter, is a clever diplomat and scholar, about 
fifty-four years old. He is a man of great 
wealth. 

..»-Senator Garland, of Arkansas, finds that 
there are at least nine men who will compete 
with him for his seat in the Senate. next term. 


...-Ex-Vice-President Wheeler, whose 
health is poor, is recuperating in Tennessee, 
He will go to California in the Spring. 


.... The Mikado of Japan has been presented 
with a state portrait of Queen Victoria by Her 
Majesty’s Government. 


...-M. Gounod, the composer, hes dedicated 
bis uew oratorio of “The Redemption” to 
Queen Victories. 

.Edison, the inventor, bas elready taken 
out 250 patents ard is steadily applying for 
more. 

-... The death is sonounced im Paris of Michel 
Pascal, the Freveb sculptor, tn his stxty-cighth 
year. 










School aud College. 

Mn. W. oW. Conoonas, the distinguished 
philanthropist, has given the Columbian Unt- 
versity of Washington = valuable lot at the 
southwest corner of Vermont Avenue and I 
Street, as the site of a new university build- 
ing, which is to be erected there at an early 
day. The new building will be the home of 
the college law school and of the scientific 
schoo], which latter adjunct of the university 
will hereafter fill a conspicuous place in ite 
plans of instruction. The university bas had 
it im purpose to erect a scientific school as a 
part of its curriculum since the year 1873. 


.. -.Berea College, at Berea, Ky., basa total 
attendance in all departments of 402 students. 
The average age is 18, and of the whole num- 
ber 280 are colored and 122 white, 224 are 
Males and 178 females. The College is 
divided into collegiate and preparatory de- 
partments, the former claiming but 29 of the 
students. This department is subdivided into 
Classical and literary courses. The faculty 
numbers thirteen and is under the presidency 
of the Rey. E. H. Fairebild. 


..-» The St. Lawrence University, at Canton, 
N. ¥., has a total attendance of 64 students, 
12 being seniors, 12 juniors, 4 sophomores, 26 
freshmen, and 10 pursuing special studies. 
The instruction is in charge of a faculty of 
eleven members, of which the Rey. A. G. Gaines, 
D. D., is president. The theological school 
connected with the institution numbers 14 stu- 
dents and is in charge of a separate faculty of 
five members, under the presidency of the Rev. 
I. M. Atwood, D. D. 


.«.-The allowance to the Educational De- 
partment of Japan for the current school-year 
is only 614,601 yen (one yen about $1), against 
1,181,100 yen last year, a reduction of 266.499 
yea, or nearly 25 per cent. It fs right 
to observe, however, that the estimates of 
every department have been largely cut down 
and that much of the decrease under the head 
of education may be attributed to the substitu- 
tion of native teachers for highly-paid foreign 
professors. 

.... The trustees of the Hopkins Grammar 
School, at New Haven, desire to raise an endow- 
ment fund of $50,000, and have commissioned 
the rector to appeal to the friends of the 
institution for aid in that direction. The 
schoo) has been established for overtwo hun- 
dred years, and has been especially useful to 
Yale College in furnishing candtates for the 
latter’s freshman classes. 


_...The annual catalogue of the Syracuse 
University shows an attendance of 322 stu- 
dents. The institution is divided into three 
departments, the College of Liberal Arts claim- 
ing 156 students, that of Medicine 42, and of 
Fine Arts 132. The total corps of instruction 
numbers 41, over which the Rev. Charles N. 
Sims, D. D., presides as chancellor of the 
University. 


....The school population of Wisconsin is 
estimated at 489,142. Of this number 206,428 
during the past year attended the public 
schools and 24,6%4 the private schools. The 
state hes 10,040 public school teachers and 
ber schoo! property is valued at @5,548,049.61. 
Her receipts for school purposes last year were 
$2,851,606.48 and her expenditures $2,303,038. 
34. : 


....The Cuar of Russia has given his consent 
to convert seventeen imperia] palaces into in- 
stitutions of learning. These palaces wil), of 
cOurse, be used for higher schools, while 
nothing is done for the improvement of pop- 
ular education. Russia has a school popula- 
tion of 15,000,000 and the number of children 
in primary scbools is a Mttle over one million. 


....By the will of Mr, Iseac Rich, the founder 
of Boston University, his immense estate, 
amounting to pearly $2,000,000, was bequeathed 
to the University; but it was to be withheld 
until ten years after his death. This month 
marked the termination of that period, and, in 
recognition of the event, there was an informal 
jubilation im the chapel of the institution. 


...-The public schools in the Southern States 
are constantly improving, and the attendance, 
both of white and colored children, is growing 
larger. In nearly all the cities and large towns 
as good schools are provided for colored pupils 
as for the whites, but the maintenance of the 
separate system naturally increases the ex- 
pense. : 

...-The Iltnois Wesleyan University, at 
Bloomington, Iil., bes for some years adopted 
the plan tm use by the Loudop University, and 
opens courses of study to pop-resident sia- 
dents with von-réesident examinations. These 
courses lead to the degrees of Ph. B., M. a 
and Pb. D. 

' .. Ex-Attorney-General MacVeagh has 
been asked to deliver the oration at the com- 

of the Yale Law School, of which 


he is a graduate. 
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LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 5th. 


CHRIST AND HIS DISCIPLES.—Maxk 111, 
6—19. 


Notgs.—‘* The Herodians.”"—We know very 
little about the Herodians. They appear to 
have been a party of the Jews who were will- 
ing to accept the Roman Government and pay 
tribute, They must have been extremely hos- 
tile to the Pharisees, but had more affinity 
with the Sadducees. ““ Withdrew to the 
sea.”"—For protection chiefly. It would not be 
60 easy there to kill him secretly, as he would 
be surrounded by friends all the time. 
“ From Galilee followed.'’—Tbe Galileaps fol- 
lowing bim were met at the sea by the other 
multitudes, who came from the southern and 
eastern parts of Palestine and from the coun- 
try north. ‘* Idumea.”—East of the Dead 
Sea and thereabouts.“ Tyre and Sidon.” 
—North of Palestine. "* Boat should wait 
on him.””»—So that he should not always be so 
crowded tliat he could not teach. “* On 
clean spirits.’’—The demons, whose actions were 
so often unclean. © Vlayjues.”’—Disease 
and possession by demons. “The moun- 
tain,” —Very likely the hill where the Sermon 
on the Mount was delivered. ‘* He ap- 
pointed twelve.”’—Out of the large body of dis- 
ciples or followers. Some of these bad been 
designated _eariier. ** Boanerges.”’ — A 
Greek form of an Aramaic form, like B’nai- 
reges. The three first mentioned seem to have 
been the ablest, as they were the favorite dis- 
ciples. ‘ Andrew.’’—The brother of Peter, 
“* Bartholomew.’’—That is, Son of Tolmai. 
His own name was Nathanael. ———‘‘James the 
Son of Alphaus,”"—Probably the author of the 
Episule of James, called the Lord’s brother, 
and James the Less. “* Thaddeus,’’—The 
same as Lebbeus and Jude, who wrote the 
Epistle. 4Accent the penult in Thaddeus, 
Lebbeus, Alphaus, ldumea, Conanzan.) 
"8 mon, the Cananaan.’’—Also called Zelotes, or 
the Zealot, which is one meaning of the word 
translated Cananzan. The word may mean an 
inhabitant of Cana. ** Iscariot.”’ — The 
word means a man of Kerioth. Keriotn wasa 
city of Judea, and Judas Iscariot was the only 
disciple not a Galilean. 

Instruction.—Bad business makes strange 
company. Here the Pharisees and their ene- 
mies, the Herodians, were made friends by 
their common enmity to Jesus, just a8, two 
years later, Pilate and eHerod were made 
friends. Such coalitions of two hostile parties 
against a third are common enough in politics. 

Great crowds that follow a preacher do not 
necessarily-imply numercus conversions. A 
big Sunday-schoo] fs not always a useful Sun- 
day-echool. It may be social objecis or the 
expectation of Christmas presents that makes 
a big school. Very few of the crowd that fol- 
lowed Jesus were ready to become his true fol- 
lowers. By and by so many left him that he 
asked even the Twelve if they were going to 
forsake him too. 

A little fishing-boat is sanctified if it is only 
used for Christ. What museum would not be 
glad if it could have that “* little boat’ on ex- 
hibition? But any boat, or but, or yardstick, 
or broom can be made just as sacred by being 
used faithfully in the same service. 

Christ has a choice as to who shall be his 
preachers. The demons were willing to pro- 
claim who he was, but that was not the kind 
of messengers he wanted. Nowadays a cburcb- 
member that is proud, or quarrelsome, or 
cruel, or avaricious is not very apt to be doing 
fhe way the other unclean spirits did in the 
time of Christ ; and it is well they should not. 
If a man’s reputation is tainted, it hurts Chris- 
tianity every time he eays a word for it. Such 
men had better be open enemies. 

Jesuscalled everybody, but not everybody 
would come. All might come that would 
come. Salvation was free and is still. 

From those who bad freely become his fol- 
lowers Jesus chose twelve to do special service. 
The others were equally his true followers, but 
they could not so well do his work and were 
Bot ebosen to do it. Most people can best do 
Cbrist’s work in their own homes and business. 
Only a chosen few can be ministers, or super- 
intendeuts, or teachers. _ 

Let every one be willing to answer the call 
when it. comes. We do not bear that one 
whom. Jesus chose declined. If those that 
know best want you to be a teacher, do not 
refuse. 

Doubdtless, Jesus chose these twelve for their 
special gifts end qualifications. They were 
probably emong the ablest, as well as the purest 
and best of bis followers. He chose them 
wisely. Stch of them as we know much about 
proved by their after-work and their writings 
which we now have to be men of great ability. 
It now men of small ability rusb into the miu- 
istry, it is not because Christ callsthem, They 
bad better stick to prive‘. life. 

One of the twelve was Judas who 
betrayed him. He war a map of abttity, who 
kpew how to bandle money, but that dextroyed 
bim. Even the worst men may get {tito the 
eburcth. will not vee su 
means to keep bis chureb pure. 
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Sener, 


Dr, C. 8. Dotuer, of Rochester, New York, 
bas done excellent service by translating and 
issuing in pamphlet form Dr. Cohn’s recent 
paper on Bacteria. M. Cohn is the naturalist 
who has the most occupied himself with the 
study of these plants, the smallest of all living 
organisms. To give an idea of their minuteness, 
Professor Thomas Taylor, in a recent paper on 
the same subject, remarked that ‘ twenty mil- 
lions might be enclosed in a globe that would 
go easily through the eye of a eambric needle. 
Even when magnified thousands of times, one 
appears under the microscope no larger than 
one of the periods in the punctuation marks of 
this paragraph. But it appears from the re- 
searches of Cohn that, small as these are, it is 
by ro means certain that thereis not organized 
life beyond these, and that when the mathema- 
tician dictates that matter is infinitely divisible 
he is laying down an actual as well asa 
theoretical truth. At any rate, it is now be- 
yond doubt that there are different sexes in 
Bacteria, and that not only spores result from 
the sexual union, but spore-cases, enclosing 
the spores, just as in ordinary cryptogamic 
plants. They feed on organic substances, but 
do not seem able to destroy life. At least, 


Cohn is not satisfied that they do by any ex~ } 


periment he has made; but they instantly seize 
on tbat which is dead and are the main if not 
the only agents in putrefagtion and fermentea- 
tion. Great heat destroys them and it is 
through the operation of this law that we have 
canned meats and fruits. Intense cold only 
renders them torpid. During drought or the 
lack of food, they will continue apparently for 
an indefinite time in a dessicated state. They 
are always present in immense numbers dur- 
ing what are known as epidemic or contagtous 
diseases ; but whether they bave aught to do 
with bringing about these diseases seems un- 
certain, from Cohn’s researches. We breathe 
eontinually in an atmosphere -charged with 
their germs and we take them jutv our system 
with everything we eat and much that we drink. 
They are so small that they can penetrate 
easily any cell-wall, yet life goes on easily in 
spite of them. After reading Cohn’s treatise, 
the inference may be that during sickness 
some portion of the tissue loses its hold on 
life, and that this, among that which is still 
vital, is seize€ on by the Bacteria, It may 
then be that, the abundance of food favoring 
the production of the plant, it may be devel- 
oped in such immense numbers as to interfere 
with the circulation, and fn this way hasten 
death. Although speculation must yet tdke 
the place of absolute facts, labors like this of 
Cohn’s make the world his debtor. It must be 
that we are getting nearer the end. 


..- The study of the lower orders of crypto- 
gams has been conceded as among the emi- 
nences German botanists have reached beyond 
what others have attained. A letter written 
by one of our most thoughtful students in 
Germany, last Summer, stated that he was 
pleased to find that in the general knowledge 
of almost all branches of botany America was 
far abead of Europe, and he was surprised at 
the tone of self-abasement which pervaded so 
many of our scientific papers; bat in the 
knowledge of cryptogamic botany he found 
we were as far behind them as we were supe- 
rior in the other branches. It seemed like 
being in anew world to be in their crypto- 
gamic atmosphere; but in this we seem to be 
also making fair progress, to judge from the 
splendid memoir on the Gymnospurangia, 
or cedar-apples, of the United States, by Pro- 
fessor W. G. Farlow, just issued as one of 
the Centennial memoirs of the Boston Society 
of Natural History, It will surprise many to 
know that the rusts and spots of fungi of 
many descriptions on the leaves of apples, 
pears, thorns, grasses, and other plants, are all 
but forms in various stages of development of 
the singular cedar-apples, which are so well 
known as producivg the gelatinous brown 
threads after a raiu-shower. Mr. Fariow 
shows that many of the old genera and a great 
number of species, especially of Rostelia, are 
only forms of the d mnosporangium, to which 
the cedar-apples belong. 


----A singular water-fern, Marsilea quadri- 
folia, has hitherto been found indigenous only 
at Bantam Lake, in Connecticut. Mr. Henry 
L. Clapp, of Dorchester, Mass., now finds it at 
Dedham, on the Charles River. These facts 
are often used to illustrate the supposed over- 
looking of plants by lynx eyed collectors, It 
is more probable that the plants have been 
introduced in comparatively recent times by 
mud on the feet of water-birds. It is known 
that they sometimes sow seeds in this way. 


.+--Professor Pritchard, of Oxford, at a re- 
eent mecting of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, discussed a method of measuring the 
brightness of stars by means of a sliding wedge 


of dark glass, recording the position of the 
wedge at the moment “ben it makes the star 





disappear. Thei ment is simple aud con- 
venient, bution ace y can hardly be compared 
with the polarization Picheriog's invented and 
ome Professor at Cambridge 
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A Boston man says his fur-trimmed 
coat ts “ too utterly otter.” 


+++» There are no pumps where the cocoanut 
grows, which, perhaps, accounts for the milk 
in it, 

...-A baby in Ohfo that was fed on ele- 
phant’s milk gained twenty pounds im one 
week. It was the baby elephant. 

...-Some one says talk is cheap. It is not 
when it comes fn the extra session of 2 legisla- 
ture and must be paid for by the state. 

..--"* Well,” said an Irish attorney, “if it 
plaze the court, if I am wrong in this, 1 have 
another point that is equally conclusive.” 2 


.++eIt may bé right occasionally to take @ 
bull by the horns, but it is always well to keep 
in mind that the horns belong to the bull. 


..--Diblical Student: Of course, Ruth wanted 
a beau, but no one has ever been able to de- 
termine why she chose such a Boaz she did, 


..»-Don’t throw away your old flour-barrels. 
They are useful. It bas been found that an 
ordinary flour-barrel] will hold 678,900 silver 
dollars. 


«+s» There tsa story told of a fine old Cornish 
squire who only drank brandy on two occa- 
sions—when he had goose for dioner and when 
be had not. . 


.... The facetious postage-stamp clerk who 
told a man that asked for two twos that this 
was not an esthetic post-office is now looking 
for a new situation, 

----On Saturday a Pittsburgh man, arriving 
in Newark, ordered a cabman to drive him to 
the Newark Steel Wurks, and cabby innocently 
took him to the city hall. , 

«--+** Reasons for dressing plainly on Sunday”’ 
is the title of a little eseay on social ethics. 
Most of us have the very best reasous for 
dressing plainly on Sunday. Don’t mention it, 


é.+e We are sometimes so impressed by a fel- 
low-man’s estimate of his importance that we 
tremble at the mere suggestion of what might 
have been if the Lord had forgotten to make 
him, . 


.--»A little boy called out to his father, who 
had mounted bis horse for a journey : ‘* Good- 
bye, Papa. I love you thirty miles long.’’ A 
little sister quickly added; ‘Good-bye, dear 
Papa. You will never ride to the end of my 
love.” ; 

....A North Carolina justise of the peace re- 
cently married a couple as he sat enthroned in 
state on the back of a mule, and the anima! for 
once realized that there was bigger trouble go- 
ing on than he could produce, and kept his 
heels still. 


..-eA lady who had been traveling in Italy 
was asked by a friend bow she liked Venice. 
* Oh! very much, indeed,” was the reply. “I 
was unfortunate enough, however, to arrive 
there just at the time of a heavy flood, and we 
had to go about tbe streets in boats.” 


+.--Seg tbe Horse-Car. How Full it Is; 
Now itis Not so Full, See How the People 
run Out of It. There is a Woman with the 
Small-Pox in the Corner. See the Woman 
Laugh! Is not that a Preity Trick the Woman 
has Played? How would You like to have 
Such a Trick Played on You? 


-.-.Who Put the Salt in the Sagar Bowl? 
Mamma is Anxious to Find out. Willie is busy 
looking Out of the Window. Can you Guess 
what he is Thinking about? Perhaps he is 
Wondering what Mawma will Give him béfore 
he Goes to Bed without bisSupper. If we were 
Willie, we would Feel safer with a Latin Gram- 
mar in the Seat of our Pants. 


..--Don’t believe the stury that. Minister 
Hamlin, having somebow strayed toa bull-fight 
at Madrid, aud, after watching the proceedings 
for a while, said: ‘Those fellows don’t know 
bow to handle a bull. Why, any farmer’s boy 
down round Bangor would know enough to put 
a ring in thé critter’s nose and bitch a stick to 
it. Then they could lead the beast around as 
handy as could be.’’ 

...-Here we baveaGreenbacker. He seems 
Troubled about Something. He is Troubled 
about the National Debt. He is Grieving be- 
eause the Country of bis Nativity owes one 
Billion Dollars. Theother Man around the ( or- 
nerisa Grocery Man. He, too, is Troubled, 
but be is not Worrying about the National 
Debt. Ob! no. Heis Worrying about the one 
Dollar and Forty cents the Greenbacker owes 
him. 

..--Daughter (home from school): ‘Now, 
Papa, are you satisfied? Just look at my testi- 
monial--‘ political economy, satisfactory; fine 
arts and music, very good; logic, excel- 
lent’ ——”? Father: “* Very much 60, my dear; 
especially as regards your future. If your 
husbend should understand anything of house- 
keeping, cooking, mending, andthe use of the 
sewing-machino, perbaps your married life will, 








indeed, be happy.” 
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Plinisetrial Register. 


BAKER, V., removes from Orleans to Mitchell, 
Ind. 

BARB, 8., called to Pleasant Valley, W. Va. 
BENNETT, N. E., closes bis labors in Amelia 


oO. 
BROWN, Cuanrtes R., ord. in Franklin Falls, 
N. 8. 
COULTER, C: J., removes from Le Roy to 
Colony, Kan. 
DAVIDSON, Geones, Grafton, W. Va., called 
to Pomeroy, O. 
DONELLY, J., Ionia, accepts call to Cold- 
water, Mich. 
FERNALD, J. C., accepts call to Trinity ch., 
Springfield, O. 
FREEMAN, B., settles at Neenah, Wis. 
GARDINER, ¥. L., Bloomfield, called to Bethel 
ud. 


HEMMEGER, D. P., Canaan, O., resigns. 
{ONES R. L., died, recently, at East Creek, 
enn. 

KENNARD, J. Srexorr, D.D., Boston, Mass., 
called to Fourth ch., Chicago, Ill. 

LEARNED, W.. C., Batavia, N. Y., settles at 
South Bend, Ind. 

MOORE, Rosert, removes from Spencer to 
Worthington, Ind. 

NELSON, W. A., Shelby, N. C., accepts call to 
Nashville, ‘Tenn. 

RECK ARD, D. B., Wilshire and Pleasant Mills, 
Ind., resigns. 

SCOTT, J. H., Ypsilanti, Mich., resigns. 

SENTER, E. B., Bird’s Run, O., resigus, 

SHIRK, G. C., accepts cali to Mitchell; Ind. 

SKINNER, J. C., removes from Adamsville to 
Otseyo, N. ¥. : 

SPEES, 8. D., accepts call to Eaton, O. 

STAPP, J. D., Rock Falls, accepts call to In- 
dustry, Neb. 

STEDMAN, W.H.., accepts cal! to Urbana, O. 
=” E. 8., closes bis labors at Neenah, 
CONGREGATIONAL, 

BALCOM, Frepenrio A., ord. in West Hart- 
land, Conn. 

CHAMBERLAIN, J. A., accepts call to New 
London, Wis. 

DANA, Samvet H., late of Stratford, will sup- 
ply at the Second Ciuich, Danbury, Conn, 

DAVIES, Davip f., Findlay, Ohio, accepts 
call to Janesville, Wis, . 

HARGRAVE, Joun W., Brooklyn, O., resigns. 

HERSHEY, 8. B., Danbury, Conn., called to 
Ashtabula, Obto. 

IVES, A. E., of Castine, Me.. who supplied the 

¢ pulpit last season at West Brooksville, en- 

gaged to continue his labors there. ' 

LANE, James P., inst. in Norton, Mass, 

MASSES F. Barrows, inst: in Andover, 

ars. 

MASON, E. B., Detroit, Mich., accepts call to 
Arlington, Mass. : 

MICHAEL, Gzonrae, Moriah, N. Y.; accepts 
cal] to Alfred, Me. 

PERRY, Cryros M., W. Concord. N. H., ao- 
cepts call to Dowagiac, Mich. 

see ha Epwarp N., Marion, Mass., re- 
signe. 

ROBERTS, Hream P., Silverton, Col., resigns. 

ROGERS, Samvez J., late of Marebail, Minn., 
accepts call to Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

SHELTON, C. W.., inst, at Dell Rapids, Dak. 

WAINWRIGHT. Grorce W., Biair, Neb., 
will become dist: agent of American Biblo 
Society for Neb., Col., and Wy. Ter. 

WESTERVELT, W11114M D., Manitou, Col., 
called to Frisco, Utah. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 

BURGESS, A. Parke, Newark, N. J., eallod 
to Congregational ch. of Duxbury, Mass. 

ng > NELL, Horace, JR., inst. in Concordia, 

an. 

CAMPBELL, D. K., Wa Keeney, called to 
Paola, Kan. 

DAVIS, J. Kinpy, accepts call to Knox ch., 
Newark, N. J. 

DONAHEY, M. L., removes from Weston to 
Napoleon, O 

EVEREST, G. T., removes from Ludlow to 
Mahomet, Ill. 

GOULD, J. Looms, ord. in Parkersburg, 
W. Va, as missionary to Alaske. 

HOFFMAN, Jou, inst. in Baldwin, Kan. 

KING, 8. B., Westminster, accepts call to Santa 


Maria, Cal. 
SMITH, N. 8., removes from Delaware to 
Columbus, O. 
TU ee, Joszrn B., called to Little Britain, 
enn. 
WELLER, D.C., D. D., removes from Utica 


to Shelbyville, Il. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 
BISSELL, L, Parsons, ord. deacon in Hartford, 
Conn. 


COURTS, C. J., removes from Winston to Dur« 

am, N.C. 

EDWARDS, Samus, has become rector in 
Milford, Mass. 

GRAY, Josern R., accepts call to Greeley, Col, 

MACAULEY, Georaez, Atlanta, accepts call to 
Dalion, Ga. 

McNULTY, 8, A., Johnstown, Penn., resigns. 

RAMSAY, A., accepts eal] to Dubuque, Iowa, 

STONE, Jou» Seevr, D. D., died January 18th, 
in Cambridge, Mass., aged 87. 

VAN ANTWERP, Ws. H., Rabway, N. J. 

/ gepts cal) to Des Moines, lowes’ tis 





ATTERS, 8. P., Newport, RB. L, accepts 
E to Morgantown, N. e" : - 


' 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in owr Mat of “ Books oj the Week*’ 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Nehers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us tin the selection of works 
ler further notice. 


JOWETT’S THUCYDIDES.* 


Consrperine Professor Jowett’s high po- 
sition as a scholar and a writer, the recep- 
tion which his translation of Thucydides 
has met with at the hands of English critics 
can hardly be called favorable. That such 
will be the ultimate verdict of the public 
we do not believe. The book has a marked 
individuality; it has its strong and its weak 
sides; it is just such a book as critics can 
take exception to; but is also such a book as 
can vividly interest its resders. 

The first volume is occupied with the 
translation. As a piece of vigorous En- 
glish, this is a masterpiece. As an equiv- 
alent to the original Greek, in respect of 
style and connections of thought, it seems 
at first sight most inadequate. How far 
this is true and how far open to criticism 
will be discussed later. The second vol- 
ume begins with an interesting essay on 
‘Inscriptions of the Age of Thucydides,” 
but is mainly filled with notes on individual 
passages, They are, of course, primarily 
intended for the general reader, rather than 
forthe scholar. They cover a wide range 








of topics. Some call attention to points 
which the mere translation might permit to 
pass unobserved; some give the reasons for 
the particular phrase of translation actually 
used; while in many the author gives a 
number of alternative translations, any one 
of which he regards as justifiable. Others 
aguin treat at some length points of history 
or textual criticism, afd a few grammatical 
dissertations have been allowed to slip in; 


though, asa general rule, the author does 
not permit himself to wander far from 
what has an immé@diate bearing on the 
meaning of the particular passage. He 
*puts in whatever he thinks at once import- 
ant, interesting, and helpful to the under- 
standing of the text. He has shown dis- 
cretion in keepiog out what does not com- 
bine these qualities. 

The book has been criticized on two dis- 
tinct grounds. 

1, That the accuracy of scholarship is 
not what is required of a standard work. 

2. That Professor Jowett’s conception of 
how to translate 7hucydides is wrong, and 
the result blameably inadequate; @® Sar so, 
in the opinion of some, as to deprive the 
book of its raison d’étre. 

It would not come within the compass of 
this article to treat the first point ade- 
quately. Directed against men of the 
standing of Professor Jowett and his co- 
workers, there is at the outset a strong pre- 
sumption against it. Its correctness could 
only be tested by the examination of 
number of passages, most of them more or 
less obscure; and the discussion could only 
settle points which chiefly interest pro- 
fessed grammarians. It is a question 
whether the main usefulness of the bé6ok 
would be overthrown were all these things 
true which the critics allege. And as for 
the spirit in which the criticisms are writ 
ten, we may infer much from the general 
complaint of the critics concerning Jowett’s 
readiness to introduce in his notes alterna- 
tive renderings of ambiguous passages, a 
practice which they condemn as unschol- 
arly. Yet the Greek must differ greatly 
from all modern languages if it does not 
have many passages which may mean more 
than one thing, and in complicated style 
there is a vastly greater number of passages 
which must always puzzle a foreigner. In 
other words, there must be Coubtful pas- 
sages, partly on account of real verbal am- 
biguities, partly on account of the inade- 
quacy of our knowledge to prove a case 
either way, and when there is such a doubt 
it seems better to express it plainly. 

The second point is more important, as 
affecting the whole plan of the work, in- 
stead of particular passages. It is also 
easier to discuss within moderate limits. 

‘There are two maxims of translation,” 
says Goethe. “The one requires that 
the author of a foreign nation be 
brought to us in such a manner that we 
~@ TuucYDImEa. Translated into English, with Intro. 
duction, Marginal Analysis, Notes, and Indices, By 
B. Jowsgtr, M.A., Master of Balliol 


New York end 
Srols., Svo, pp. xx, 708 ; Laxxvill, 560. New York 
Loudon : Macmillan & Co. 








may regard him ss our own; the other, on 
the contrary, demands of us that we trans 
port ourselves over to him and adopt his 
situation, his mode of speaking, and his 
peculiarities.” Professor Jowett has adopted 
the first of these principles and has carried 
it out to its fullest extent. He does not aim 
to give the nearest English equivalent to 
what Thucydides actually said, but the best 
English expression of the ideas Thucydides 
seems to have had in mind. To say that 
his English is idiomatic is but a small part 
of the truth. He pays the strictest regard 
to canons of style, even when these are 
conventicnalities of rhetoric. Ordinarily, 
however, the mode in which be has recast 
the expressions of Thucydides is a direct 
consequence of well-known differences of 
idiom or syntax between English and 
Greek. Perbaps the most wide-reaching of 
the differences concerns the use of conjunc- 
tions, The Greek language, as a rule, re- 
quired a connection between any two suc- 
cessive thoughts. If there was no conjunc- 
tion expressed, the omission was noticed as 
harsh, and they further aimed at extreme 
precision in designating by their conjunc- 
tions the relation between successive ideas, 
How different all this is from modern En- 
glish style scarcely needs to be pointed out. 
With us, the absence of a conjunction con- 
nects more closely than its presence. With 
most of our writers the formal subordina- 
tion of one idea to another is as far as pos- 
sible avoided. They prefer to bring out each 
idea sharply and let their readers supply 
the transitions. Professor Jowett’s recog- 
nition of this principle has contributed 
more than anything else to give the trans- 
lation its thoroughly English air. The 
change in form of expression is, perhaps, 
especially noticeable where the subord- 
inate idea in Greek is introduced by 
e circumstantial participle, a case occur- 
ring in almost every sentence in the more 
complicated passages. As an illustration of 
this, and of otber points yet to be men- 
tioned, let us take the passage at the begin- 
ning of the speech of the Plateans after 
the surrender (III, 53), a passage chosen 
almost at random, but chiefly noticeable as 
one where translation offers peculiar diffi- 
culties: 

**Men of Lacedemon, we surrendered 
our city because we had confidence in you. 
We were under the impression that the trial 
to which we submitted would be legal and 
of a very different kind from tbis; and 
when we accepted you and you alone to be 
our judges, which, indeed, you are, we 
thought thatat your bands we had the best 
hope of obtaining justice; but we fear that 
we are doubly mistaken, having too much 
reason to suspect that in this trial our lives 
are at stake and that you will turd out to be 
partial judges. So we must infer because 
no accusation has been preferred against us 
calling for a defense, but we speak at our 
own request, and because your question is 
a short one, to which the answer, if true, 
condemns us, and, if false, is e at 
once. In the extremity of our helplessness, 
our only and our safest course is to say 
something, whatever may be our fate, for 
men in our condition are sure to reproach 
themselves with their silence and to fancy 
that the unuttered word, if spoken, would 
have saved them.” 

To one who reads the above passage with 
the Greek text before him comment would 
be almost aeediess, so striking an fllustra- 
tion is it of the difference of English usage 
in respect to the point just discuseed. In 
the first sentence, expressed in English as 
three independent ideas, there is in the orig- 
inal (besides the parenthetic foyer) but one 
finite verb; the other clauses. are expressed 
by participles. Equally characteristic is 
the rendering at the beginning of the third 
(English) sentence of “‘ rexuapéuever,” etc. 
‘So we must infer, because.” 

To a person not thoroughly familiar with 
Greek the above translation, read in con- 
nection with the text, will seem unwarrant- 
ably to have departed from the original. 
It is, perhaps, the highest praise that can 
be given to say that, on studying it care- 
fully, it is seen to be much truer than ap- 
pears at first sight. It is seen that the trans- 
lator brings out the essential ideas to be 
conveyed, even when they are in the orig- 
inal so bidden in the complications of the 
sentence as to escape the notice of the cur- 
sory reader. It is further seen that he 
translates individual words and phrases 
with a pertinence which excites the admtr- 
ation of his severest critics. Precisely these 
two qualities it is which the translator of 
Thucydides must possess; if he has these, 





other qualities, good or bad, are bat of 
secondary importance. 

It was the second of these which most 
forcibly struck the ancient critics of Thu- 
eydides. They differed in their judgments 
as to his style, laying, on the whole, less 
stress upoa his want of clearness than do 
the moderns. ‘Somewhat obscure” (eud- 
obsourus) is the phrase used by Cicero. 
What especially struck them was his pre- 
cision in the use of words (axp:Bodoyla) a 
quality all the more remarkable because he 
was working in new lines of thought. We 
are apt to overlook this. We are so ac 
customed to think of Greek prose as it left 
the hands of Plato, the language of philo- 
sophic reasoning, that we canoot readily 
conceive that it should ever have been 
otherwise. Much is said about the elastic 
condition of Greek prose syntax at this 
time; among others, by Professor Jowett 
himself (compare Introduction, pp. xii—xv). 
How fay this position is justified we have 
not space fo discuss, the arguments on 
either side are so varied and so difficult of 
evaluation; but, whatever the causes for 
his peculiarities of style, bis syntax (using 
that word in the original and broader 
sense) was his weak point and his diction 
his strong one. It is far more important 
for the translator to do justice to the latter 
than to the former. 

This was what most struck the ancients, 
but it is not what strikes the moderus as 
greatest in Thucydides. It is great to call 
things by their right names; it is greater to 
make sure that the reader understands why 
they are so called; and this was what 
Thucydides did, in a way which no his- 
torian since his time bas equaled. There 
have been many that could, if they set 
about it deliberately, give explanations of 
events as well as he; there bave been none 
who could habitually and, as it were, uncon- 
aciously suggest the explanation in their 
statement of the fact. Not in his direct 
comments, instructive as these are, is the 
true greatness of Thucydides shown; but 
in the lines of his strong-drawn pictures, 
and yet more in what may be read between 
the lines. And this is the crucial point in 
a translation of Thucydides, In the orig- 
inal, along with the facts, the explanations 
are impressed upon the reader at once 
strongly and unconsciously. In a literal 
rendering these impressions lose either 
their strength or their unconsciousness, too 
often both. In any departure from literal- 
bess the translator is tempted to secure one 
of these elements, at the expense of the 
other. In the one case, the work loses its 
charm; in the other, its force. Professor 
Jowett has striven to avoid both these 
errors. He bas been successful almost al- 
ways, and sometimes marvelously so. 

It is interesting to consider for a moment 
the reasous why English criticism of the 
highest class has not been more favorable. 
Doubtless, one reason is to be found in the 
extreme attachment of the critics for the 
original. They are so lovingly familiar 
with it that they have come to value it aot 
only for the impressions conveyed, but for 
themanner in which they are conveyed; and 
the more fully justice is done to the form- 
er the more they miss the latter. It would 
sometimes seem as though these men valued 
the very obscurity itself; but there is an- 
other reason that may have had equal force, 
and that is to be found in the English’ tem- 
perament. Itis notin politics alone that 
England is aristocratic; the same tendency 
shows itself everywhere. No doubt, En- 
glish scholars, as a body, were truly anxious 
for the spread of culture. They welcomed 
works like ‘“‘ Ancient Classics for English 
Readers,” pot to speak of translations 
and expositions of a still higher grade; 
but they could look down on the users 
of all these things; they could say with- 
in themselves ‘‘ Thus far and no further.” 
And Thucydides was the stronghold which 
combived with its surpassing worth inher- 
ent difficulties, by which the profanum vulgus 
was rigidly kept back. Such a letting 
down of the barriers as this translation 
makes they were not prepared for. They 
hasten to say to the uninitiated ‘‘ What 
you have is not Thucydides, after all,” and 
they say it with all the more sharpness be- 
cause it is not quite as true as they wish. 
This may be partly fancy; but it seems to 
explain, better than anything else, the atti- 
tude of many critics. Nor is anything else 
to be expected. When the most difficult 











rocks of the Matterhorn were blasted, it is 
not to be supposed that the élite of the Al- 
pine Club looked oa with complacency. 

It is: mot to be inferred from the unre- 
served praise given to the book that the 
reader, if an intelligent student of Thucy- 


some 

There is nothing in which individual opin- 
ions are so capricious as in the matter of 
translation; and a translation like this, 
which so far remodels the expressions of 
the original, is especially exposed to such 
caprices and differences of opinion. It 
would be easy for the critic to point out s 
hundred places where he objects to the 
rendering; but no two critics would agree 
upon the same hundred, and just what 
would seem objectionable to one might 
seem felicitous to another. It would thus 
be out of place to dwell upon detailed ex- 
ceptions of this kind. Enough if the work 
asa whole is satisfactory; and this it is in 
an eminent degree. Asa piece of English 
literature it is admirable; as a translation of 
Thucydides it brings out his strongest sides 
in their strength. If the critic demands 
more, no translation is likely to satisfy him. 

rr 


....We bave examined Vol. V of Dr. D. D. 
Whedon’s Commentary on the New Testament 
(Phillips & Hunt), intended for popular use, 
with great satisfaction, notwithstanding our 
disagreement with the author as to many 
points of scholarly interest or interpretation. 
Bearing in mind the intention of the work for 
popular use, we give it the benefit of the broad 
distinction between a commentary for the peo- 
ple and one for scholars, a distinction which 
applies to every part of the work, to the 
method on which it is conducted, to the re- 
sults it atteius,and to the matter it spreads 
before its students. Dr. Whedon is a strong 
man, with a wide and remarkably clear mental 
grasp of the confused elements of a subject. 
He has a thoroughly evatgelical spirit, and, 
though not inaccessible to scholarly results 
and methods, his own habit of mind is that of 
the Christian pastor or statesman. He will 
not linger on minute points of the text. He 
has certain large principles to guide him and 
certain great interests to move him on. He 
takes the best he can get, and makes his selec- 
tion not altogether om the ground of scholar- 
ship. Such a method has much to recommend 
it in preparing a book for practical use. The 
result is, on the whole, a better one forthe peo- 
ple than is to be arrived at by the attempt to 
popularize such a work as Alford’s, which, in 
submitting to popular recevsion, loses its mer- 
it, without acquiring the essentially different 
merit, required for the people. Dr. Whedon, 
working on a general method of this kind, has 
produced s very valuable commentary. He is 
well informed as to the course of exegetical 
discussion, even down to its minutia; he has a” 
bold, strong, and honest mind; be has good 
judgment and an animating perception of the 
spiritual truths and principles of the Word, 
for which he searches with the lighted candle 
of an open aod intelligent mind, and with « 
clean broom sweeping into the corners of the 
subject; yet @ little more scholarly feeling - 
would not hurt him. His discussion of the 
Pauline authorship of the Epistle to the He- 
brews, for example, suffers as contrasted with 
the solid method and golden candor of Bleek. 
It would, at least, have saved him from casting 
a favorable eye on Delitzsch’s extraordinary 
discovery that, though Paul suppressed his 
name in the openiag of the epistle, out of regard 
to his opponents, he contrived to let his friends 
know who was writing to them, by hiding his 
name in the 702. twice repeated in the phrase 
wodvuepig nal sodvtpéruc, In chapter tx he 
evades the fact that the author assigns to the 
temple the arrangement prescribed in the Pen- 
tateuch, and not that which actually existed in 
the temple of Herod ; nor does he meet theap- 
parent misplacing of the altar of incense. In 
xii, 17 he misapprehends the point and really 
plants bimself on the ground he repadiates. The 
question is whether Esau found no plece for 

on account of obstacles existing tin 
himself or in his father, Isaac. Dr. Whedon 
says that the interpretation that  “ favorable 
change fn Isaac’s mind toward Esau is meant” 
is untenable ; but he slides into this very inter- 
pretation gnawares when he says that ‘‘no 
place of repentance” means no room for “‘ suc- 
eessful or accepted repentance”—that is, s 












sage, we notice an-example of the characte 
istic mesits of the author in wo 
tions on Esau’s repentance. Th 

‘ on I Pet. iii ad to Christ’s preaching to the 
spirits in prison shows him in a less favorable 
light. He denies that éxjovgev implies that 
our ’ ord preached in the sense of making the 
Gospel offer tothe spirits in prison. We cannot 
see why, if the difficulty may be evaded in this 
simple way, he should resort to the far-fetched 
hypothesis that the spirits in prison were the 
contumacious antediluvians. Dr. Whedon's 
good sense and strong qualities as a commenta- 
tor come out conspicuously in the trestment 
of the Apocalypse. He follows Alford pretty 
closely, but with a free mind and many 
variations ; for example, as to the ‘‘two wit- 
nesses,” Alford gives up the problem, but Dr. 
Whedon has no difficulty in finding them io 
“a testifying church and a testifying min 
istry ’—a solution which is certeinly better 
than Alford’s helplessness and which has 
probability enough to stand until a better is 
proposed. Dr. Whedon rejects the Neronean 
date, and assigns the Revelation to the time of 
Domitian. He accepts the historic interpre- 
tation and makes the prophecy go over the 
ground three times in three different ways: 
first, in the general presentation of the in- 
troduction ; again in the not strictly success- 
ive picturesque presevtation of the seals and 
the six trumpets, while from the sixth trum- 
pet, as he thinks, the order follows a strictly 
historical course to the end. The important 
feature of the commentation is that it is not 
lost in symbols nor in chiliastic millennial 
nor pre-millennial phantasms, but holds on to 
the solid hopes and promises of the Kingdom 
of God. 


.... The proceedings of the (eumenical Meth- 
odist Conferevce make @ volume of upward of 
six hundred and thirty pages. By the plan 
sanctioned by the Conference the book is pub- 
lished on both sides of the ocean, two sets of 
plates having been prepared in London. The 
copy sent us bears the imprint of Walden & 
Stowe, Cincinnati. Dr. Walden was sppointed 
one of its editors. He and his American col- 
league bave added several pages, consisting of 
extracts from editorials in the British press re- 
lating to the Conference and a brief report of 
the fraternal meeting. This was -a happy 
thought. Otherwise the American edition fs 
the same as the English. The eontents com- 
prise a brief nute from the editors ; a historical 
introduction by the Rev. William “Arthur, 
whose voice. was beard with so much respect- 
ful attention on the floor of the Conference; 
the officia) papers relating to the preparation 
for the meeting; a list of delegates ; and the 
papers, invited addresses, and speéches upon 
the topics entered in the program. ‘The index 
is simply of the various subjects and the 
speakers upon each. We gave in our editorial 
correspondence from London our opinions 
upon the the general character of the Confer- 
ence, the papers, and the speeches. We have 
no doubt that this great gathering accom- 
plished much practical good, and we have rea- 
son to believe that important results, unfore- 
seen when the Conference was planned and even 
when it met, will appear in the fature. It is 
not only the forerunner of another similar 
council, but it bas suggested what was never 
attempted before among the British Meth- 
odists, the formation of Methodist unions, 
and has made it practicable to hold «a 
general American Conference in 1884. The 
great results of the Conferemce-are to 
spring from tbe association and fellowship, 
and not from the literary character of the 
papers and addresses in the printed volume. 
Few of the subjects are particularlyYresb or 
important. The vital questions of the age, 
with which Methodism is as much concerned 
as any branch of Christ’s Church, bad no 
‘place iu the program, and many of the papers 
presented fulfilled their office in their prep- 
eration. While our candor compels us to 
say this in criticism, we do not hesitate to 
commend the book. It contains many valu- 
able suggestions and is the record of a move- 
ment which may, as the editors say, become 
an epoch in the history of Methodism. We 
notice that the essay of Dr. Pope, by pre-emi- 
nevee the theologian of British Metbodiem, 
on the special training of ministers in 
theological .schools, has been changed 
somewhat since it was read, and published 
in the Daily Methodist Recorder. it was a 
surprise to American delegates to hear him 
speak of the adequate preparation of the 
Methodist student for the theological semi- 
nary as not only impossible, but undesirable. 
His paper does not now take quite so strong 
ground ; but he still is of the opinion that the 
“several communities of Methodism must re- 
sign the hope of’’ attaining the ideal which is 
a thorough preparation in literature, science, 
and philosophy. The theological seminary 
must receive men who “could pot undergo the 
successive ordeals of school after school with- 
out losiag their vigor, and the impetus of thelr 
original call” (to the aifnistry). This is not 
sound doctrine to preach to any body of people 
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4mmerican Methodists, at least, renounced it 
long ago and are bravely struggling to estab- 
Meh what Dr. Pope describes as the ‘ideal 
theory.” Mr. T.G, Osborn, himself an Oxon- 
fan, sets forth a much better scheme of educa- 
tien than the author of the ‘‘Compendium of 
Theology.” 


--»-Tbe many biblical commentaries now 
published in rapid succession may be accepted 
asa proof of a wide and vigorous fnterest in 
Bible study. Not the least interesting among 
them are those designed for the people and 
the Sunday-schools, for which we hold the 
Christian scholarship of the country peculiarly 
responsible. One of the best is the most 
recent—The Pictorial Commentary on the Gospel 
of Mark, with the Text of the Authorized and Re- 
vised Versions, edited by the Rev. Edwin W. 
Rice and published by the American Sunday- 
school Union. The pictorial part is pretty poor ; 
but this is no great matter, as, even if they 
were better, the pictures would be of no great 
account anyway. The Internationsl Sunday- 
school Lessons for 1882 are all in this Gospel 
of Mark, and this Commentary is, apparently, 
made forthem. At the head of each page is 
the passage expounded on that page in the 
two English versions. The language used is 
simple ; each chapter ends with a terse and 
effective summary of what is taught init. A 
good use is made of the results of recent study. 
The volume has several good maps at the end. 
The index is full enough to serve fairly well 
for a concordance of passages, and there is a 
very considerable amount of apposite remark 
introduced, which bas been gleaned from mis- 
cellaneous sources. The book is the better 
fitted for its purpose by the large amount of 
fllustrative matter on all points. As to the 
barren fig tree (xi, 12—14), Mr. Rice quotes a 
letter from Professor Post, of Beirait, to bimself, 
to the effect that fig trees there have fruit 
formed in February apd ripe in April. Beirat 
is not Jerusalem, though sufficiently near 
to make this testimony important, if corrob- 
orated, as it would relieve the passage of 
its difficulty. The testimony, however, needs 
support and runs counter toa long line of as- 
sertions. The author’s account of the trial of 
our Lord, although brief, contains matter of 
the greatest interest, particularly as relates to 
its legality from the Jewish, Christian, and 
Roman point of view. Mr. Rice contends 
stoutly for the closing passage, Mark xvi, 9—20. 
The position of the revisers is bardly given 
‘fairly by printing their note, but omitting to 
reproduce in the text the wide space they left 
between verse 8 and verse 9. The facts as to 
the ending of this gospel in the Vatican MS. 
are not given correctly. The significant blank 
space ie there, but it does not occur ‘‘ between 
Mark andthe words according to Mark,’ as 
the author asserts; but after the usual closing 
phrase “according to Mark.” Nor is this MS. 
as inaccessible to scholars as he asserts. Not 
only bave they been permitted to consult it, 
but we have now the magnificent reproduction 
of Cardinal Mai. As for the abrupt ending 
given to the Gospel by supposing it to term- 
inate with verse 8 in the word ‘‘yap”—i.c., 
“for” (which implies more to follow)—we 
would remind the author that it makes as much 
against his position as the other. The ‘ yap” 
is not @ connection. In any view of the case, it 
makes « break between verses 8 and 9. The 
break is there, and verse 9 starts on a new 
beginning, without taking up the broken thread. 
The gencral appearance of the text certainly 
makes the theory that the ending was torn off 
plausible. We would add that we do not be- 
lieve, with the author, that the reviston will 
render previous commentaries founded on the 
Authorized Version useless. A good com- 
mentary applies itself only to. the Word and 
will retain its value through a hundred ver- 
sions. 


..--Very different from the sbovenamed 
commentaries, but in its way not isferior to 
either of them, is Mark’s Memoira of Jesus 
Christ. 4 Commentary on the Gospel according 
to Mark, by James Mortson, D.D., republished 
from the English edition by the Mesers. Hoyt, 
Fogg & Donbam, Portland, Me. This is a 
work of large proportions, which flows on in 
a leisurely thoughtfulness and thoroughness. 
The author bas at his command the whole 
range of exegetical opinion and « very fine 
power of stating what bas been held by others 
in ap interesting way. He is the best-natured 
of all controversialists and brings to his dispu- 
tation the fine ingredients of Scotch bonhomie 
and humor. The result is that bis pages are 
lighted up with a wondrous interest, and not 
even Stanley bimself, in thet of all be- 
witching commentation, his work on the 
Corinthians, leads his readers on in a more de- 
lighted frame. We want no better reading 
than the exposition of the passage relating to 
the barren fig-tree (chap. xi; 12—14). There 
is spread om these pages « large and various 
learning, conveyed to the reader in an English 





style of simplicity and 
| and’ which the great merit of remaining 
ot times i ts. almost 
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playful. Withal, the book is enriched with 
gp abundance of homely observation and spir- 
itual remark, which flow out of the native 
fountains, instead of being compiled from the 
autbor’s reading. Though not prepared to ac- 
company the “ International 8.-S. Lessons,”’ it 
is temarkably appropriate and will give the 
teacher who uses it the best possible assistance 
and grounding. To give some example of the 
author’s style, we select, almost at random, the 
remarks on ivy, 22: “ There is nothing hid which 
shall not be manifested, It is one of the longest 
plummets of thought our Saviour ever let out 
in conversation. God hidessometbings. Itis 
bis glory to hide them. He bid several very 
important things under the shadows of the 
Jewish dispensation. He has hidden millions 
of otber things iu the crost of the earth ; for 
iuetance, perbaps in its flora, perhaps in its 
fanna, perbaps in its invisible telluric infia- 
ences. He has hidden innumerable things in 
the sun and moon and stars. Christ himself 
hid many things under the parables which he 
spake. He hid in his own heart manf otber 
things which even his nearest disciples could 
not. have ‘stood’ or ‘understood.’ But this 
hiding on the part of Christ and of God isin 
every case provisional. The truth is hidden 
that it may be found out and manifested. 

Nothing is to be hidden forever. There 
is always a final end in the hiding, and the end 
is that it may be manifested. Hence, buman 
progression in science.” 


..+.The memorial of James T. Field's Bie- 
graphical Notes and Fersonal Sketehes is pub- 
lished in a style worthy of a man so distin 
guished in letters by the Messrs. Houghton, 
Miffiin & Co. The volume, without being s 
full b’ography, begins with the beginning at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in 1816, and gives 
pleavant pictures of his boyhood and training 
in what, we are interested to remark, seems 
now to the writer, from the present standpoint 
of the liberal, the stern rigors of the old Uni- 
tarianism. The sketch is sufficiently full to 
enable the reader to follow Mr. Fields through 
the steps of bis rising career and recognize the 
features of the man. We are kept perpetually 
in good company and often in the very best. 
The picture of Walter Savage Landor is 
good as far as as it goes, but might be 
complained of as dwelling too much on 
the capricious irritability of the old man, 
and modifying it only with glimpses of 
bis occasional sweetness, but omitting the 

grander Tbe old friends seen in 
| “ Yesterdays with Authors” reappear fn this 
volume, together with the friends of the au- 
thor’s life-time and with many a bright. spirit 
cut short too soon in bis career. A good story 
{s told of Willis, that he sat down to dine, one 
day, in London, near the window of a restau- 
rant, with a ragged girl watching him through 
the railing. The beefsteak came, and be was 
nearly ready to begin on it, when the poor 
child, observing him turn for something to the 
waiter, murmured to herself: ‘‘ Now a pertaty.”’ 
There fs also a most characteristic anecdote of 
the Rebel Jeff. Thompson on p. 151, which {fs 
worth looking up, though we have not room to 
print it. Mr. Fields gives incidentally his ideas 
as to public libraries, to the effect that they 
are likely to become most questionable insti- 
tutions without some strong direction laid on 
the choice of the booke, particularly the novels. 
The personal testimonials to Mr. Fields in this 
volume must be highly gratifying to those who 
knew and loved him. As the authorship is 
suppressed on the title-page, we feel at liberty 
to say only that {n the most delicate but un- 
mistakable way the book declares what loving 
bands heave shaped it. We would suggest to 
the proof-reader of the second edition that the 
text with which the memoriai so appropriately 
closes should be corrected to read ‘‘ At even- 
ing time # [not there] shall be light.”’ We ob- 
serve that Mr. Fields, in the extracts printed 
here, indulges himself in an occasional imila- 
tion of an imitation, asin the use of the London 
snob’s expression, borrowed from the French 
idiom les fenétre se donnent—the windows gave 
on a court, for the windows opened on a court 


...-Mr. James T. Hoyt, of the New York 
Bar, publishes an excellent book (conveniently 
small for a law book) on Mechanics’ Liens, How 
Acquired and Enforced. (New York: P. F. 
McBreen.) It is a treatise which refers to and 
cites the latest stetutes and decisions and is 
designed for general circulation among law- 
yers, builders, mechanics, and owners, and has 
an appendix of forms. We conclude, how- 
ever (especially from the brevity of the work), 
that it is designed principally for the use of 
leymen, though we can believe the author’s re- 
mark that, even to the lawyer, in certain cir 
cumstances, *‘s big book is a big evil.’”” The 
volume begins with defining the different classes 
of liens, stating the general principles, giving 
examples, and pointing ont the object of the 
work. It then takes up the question who are 
entitled to a lien; the contract and all matters 
connected with it ; from which it turns to ex- 
plain-and define the law as applying to the 
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and tothe land. He then takes up the filing 
of the lien as to time, and the form of notice 
and its continuance and discharge, together 
with the foreclosure. Im the final chapter 
there is a review of the statutes and the con- 
struction of them. In the appendix the 
author collects a number of forms—a tab- 
ulation of-lien cases cited and “cases not 
lien cases.cited.”” There is a good index. 
From our examination of the book and compar- 
ison of it with “ Phillips on Mechanics’ Lievs”’ 
(1874) we conclude that the present treatise is 
very well arranged and written, but of less 
value tos lawyer than Philiips’s book. .The 
latter, although older, contains about 1,600 
cases cited, against 1,000 in Hoyt's, and about 
700 pages against 250. The ‘ cases cited’ are 
of the utmost importance to lawyers, but Mr. 
Hoyt bas considered them quite secondary, 
showing thereby and by bis method of tabule- 
tion and reference that he means the book 
principally for builders, io which view it fs 
very good. Both arrangement and style are very 
good from a-legal standpoint. Most of the 
cases cited (about three-fifths) are New York 
cases. The book has, we may remark, ite 
value fora lawyer on this account, az it gives 
a fuller and more recent statement of New 
York decisions than Phillips’ s book or thav 
Kneeland’s and is worth careful attention. 


«+«-The February number of The Allantic 
Monthly deserves to be mentioned with enthu- 
sinem. Mr, Whittier’s fine ballad, ‘‘The Bay 
of Seven Islands,” may not have the strength 
of “Skipper Ifreson’s Ride,’’ but it ie rich 
enough in beauty of its own to have come 
from the same author. Is Mr. Whittier medi- 
tating a larger work on the coast or seas or 
life of Labrador? ‘‘ Some Traits of Bismarck” 
is from the pen of Herbert Tuttle, Berlin cor- 
respondent of the London Telegraph, who mod- 
estly rates hie opportunities of observing the 
great chancellor Jower than he might. The 
paper grows in interest and value as it goes on 
and gives the portrait of the great statesman 
as he is seen at the present time. If, how- 
ever, he has become the “ bratal rationalist"’ 
Mr. Tuttle calls him, he has degenerated from 
what he once was- “Studies tn the South” is 
the second of two very striking papers. The 
author withholds his name, but bis right to 
speak declares itself. He is not as hopeful as » 
the lete Mr. Sidnay Lanier was, though the 
> political question pure and simple does not 
trouble him greatly. He speaks out as to the 
admirable work of the American Missionary 
Association, the Hampton Inétitute, and 
the Northern schools and teachers generally. 
Edith M. Thomas’s “Ember Days” is a prose 
poew, which, in connection with what we have 
seen from her pen, corroborates the impression 
that we beve in ber something more than the 
dawn of s new poet. We have not time te 
speak as fully of the other contribu- 
tions, though we remark, in paseing, that 
Mr. Richard Grant White receives a well- 
earned tribute from Mr. E. P. Whipple. Mr. 
“Aldrich does his work with a finished thorough- 
ness whitch sustains the traditions of 7'he At- 
lantie and promises to hold it to its pre- 
eminence among our magazines as the dis- 
tinctively and characteristically literary 
monthly. It culls its anthology from the 
whole republic of letters; but so long as 
Boston is Boston and owns The Allantic it will 
have a unique character of its own and repre- 
sent the best bloom and the freshest produc- 
tions of her literary gardens. 


....Harper's New Monthly for February ts a 
royal number, with several fue descriptive 
articles—'‘ A Clever Town Built by Quakers,” 
by G. P. Lathrop: ‘* The American Life-Saving 
Service,” by Martha J. Lamb; “ The Wilson 
Industrial School and Mission,” in this city, 
by Miss F. E. Fryatt; ‘Commercial, Social, and 
Political Mexico,” by W. H. Bishop. ‘‘ French 
Political Leaders,”” by A. Bowman Blake, is 
all that can be desired on atopic which inter- 
ests everybody. The great tragedian is well 
represented by one of bis own countrymen, 
Joseph Hatton, in “‘ Henry Irving at Home.” 
Jobn H. B. Latrobe contributes « brief pa- 
per of ‘Personal Recollections of Daniel 
Webster.” John Fiske strikes what will 
be to most readers a new vein in “The 
Romance. of the Spanish and French Ex- 
plorers.” Of poems and stories there is 
no lack and the Editor’s Easy Chair, Lit- 
erary Revord, Historical Record, and Draw- 
er, it is enough to say, ere what they always 
are. Two papers in the number deserve spe- 
cial mention: one, Mr. W. L. Alden’s “In 
Behalf of Crime,” s satirical, brief, and every 
way admirable presentation of a subject to 
which we have often adverted (juvenile books), 
but which we have nowhere seen brought up 
ip a more effective way then here. The other 
is “Garfield. A Poem,” by F. D. Morris, of 
Rugby, England, which is published with this 
introductory note: “‘ When the news of Pres- 
ident Garfield's death reached England, one of 
the teachers at Rugby School sddressed the 
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and hear abvut Garfield's life and noble char- 
acter. The following poem was written under 
the influence of that occasion, and it cannot 
but be gratifying (apart from the merits of the 
poem itself) to have such an expression of 
warm feeling from such a source.” The Mus- 
trations In this number are somewhat miscel- 
laneous fp style, but effective. The frontis- 
piece is an admirable engraved portrait of 
Victor Hugo, In which we see the rugged 
force, the seriousness and gentleness of the 
statesman poet. 


--Mr. Charles 8. Farrar, president of Mil- 
waukee College (Chicago: Townsend Mac- 
Cum), publishes a serviceable guide to the 
study of art under the rather misleading title 
History of Sculpture, Painting, and Architecture, 
The real character of the volume is implied to 
the alternate title Topieal Lessons with Specifle 
References to Valuable Books, The edition in 
hand is the second, with a section devoted to 
architecture, several pages of which are, by a 
Printer’s mistake, covered by the heading, at 
the top of the page, ‘ History of Paintiug.”” 
The plan of following the subject through 
with a kind of syllabas or topical index, ex- 
hibiting the various artists and builders, with 
their works classified in historical perspective 
and in connection with the best books to be 
consulted, is an excellent one. The plan is 
well enough executed in this volume to make 
it a useful book for ready reference, espectal 
ly as there happens to be no other to cover the 
same ground. It would be bettér, however, if 
the author were apparently more familiar with 
the French, German, and Italian authorities. 
For example, there is no mention of the life 
of Raphael, by M. Eugéne Mantz, though 
Inferior books are named. We see no mention 
of the unrivaled volumes of the Messrs. Crowe 
and Cavalcasalle, though the prejudiced and 
faulty books of Mr. Hare are cited freely and 
Clement's “* Hand-book of Sculptors, Painters, 
etc.” has too many errors to bold the place of 
standard reference assigned to it. Asto Wolt- 
mann and Woermsnn, only one volume has 
appeared in the English translation, and the 
last advices from Professor Colvin are not very 
encouraging. In looking ever the notes, we 
are rather astonished to find Tintoretto spoken 
of as étanding in the sbade of Titian, and 
Turver’s ** Slave Ship” classified as belonging 
to his decadent period. Let no whisper of 


these things creep over the Atlantic, to dis- 


turb the ear of John Ruskin. 


.. The last trace of the old familiar Scriduer 
disappears in the February or “ midwinter” 
number, The blue cover vanished long ago, 
for the light coffee color in which it now ap- 
pears; bat the second cover has now made 
way for the third, which in the matter of de- 
sign is greatly superior to the confused Arabics 
of the last and is a bappy invention to carry 
the new title of The Century. We need vot repeat 
what we have said before as to the sumptuous 
appearance and bountiful literary variety and 
excellence of the magazine. All this has 
recently been emphasized by the enlargement 
of the priated form on each page. Cole en- 
graves for frontispiece the portrait of Geo. 
W. Cabie, and Mr. G. E. Waring, Jr., supplies 
ina brief sketch some of the particulars of 
the life of this striking author. In reviewing 
the contents of the number, we find ourselves 
very much drawn to the lines on “ The Night 
Wind,” by Edith M. Thomas, which seem to 
us to possess in bigh measure the true poetic 
quality. Henry W. Longfellow furnishes «a 
new poem, ‘‘ Hermes Trismegistus.” Mr. Sted- 
man’s ‘‘ Lovers in the Tropics” has his pe- 
culiar delicate and musical rbythm. The solid 
paper in the number is Mr. Edward Atkinson's, 
on the “ Significant Aspects of the Atglanta 
Exposition.”” Mr. Emerson contributes a paper 
ov ‘* The Superiative.”" In ** Esmeralda” will 
be found e “society” play in good form for 
use; and we should not omit the article on 
Daniel Webster, contributed by Professor 
Wilkinson, nor ‘The Phidian Age of Sculp- 
ture,”? by Lucy M. Mitchell, and other good 
things, which we have no room to mention. 


.»The briefest of the three Commentaries 
on Mark we have to notice is that by the Rey. 
Revere F, Weidner, M. A., B. D. (Allentown, 
Pa.: Brobst, Diehl & Co.) The passage to be 
atudied on each page is printed Ip full at the top, 
the authorized version on the left-hand page, 
and the revision on the other, in good-sized 
type. The commentation is brief and simple. 
Learned references are omitted and the notes 
as far as we have observed, are original. Below, 
at the bottom of the page, questions are given 
to guide the student, There is very little dis- 
cussion of points of Interpretation. The autbor 
gives his own view in the briefest words and 
makés little or no allusion to varying opinions, 
The introduction is full and contains a life of 
St. Mark, a general review of his gospel, with 
a pretty full and favorable critique of the re- 
vision. There ts, also, an elaborate and very 
carefully constructed chronological table and 
harmony and a list of authorities. The list is 
a good one as far as the authors’ names fm ft 
go. We would snggest, bowever, that to 


——" 











ordinary laymen nothing is more meaningless 
than these lists of names, of which they know 
little or nothing, and that, to renderthem really 
helpful, some indication should beappended of 
the rank and merit of each work and to what 
class of student it would be useful. This vol- 
ume has aleo a map and a full general index. 


..+-Lippincott’s Magazine for February opens 
with a very readable article ‘‘On the Gulf 
Coast,’’ by Barton D. Jones. It supplies much 
information collected in bis travels and exam- 
inations as special agent of the Department of 
the Interior. Felix L. Oswald addsa chapter 
to bis interesting contribution “More about 
Pets.”” Who remembers thet United States 
troops ever marched across the Libyan Desert? 
“The Capture of Derne,”’ by Charles Burr 
Todd, brings up this forgotten episode of our 
war witb Tripoli, told from the journal of the 
commander, General William Eaton. Margaret 
Hosmer and Mary Etta Smith contribute 
stories. ‘‘ Stephen Guthrie”’ is carried through 
chapters vi, vill. There isasketch by M.A, 
Collins and one by Helen Campbell. Rose 
Terry Cooke contributes a poem, “‘ A Legend,” 
which embodies in musical lines a story with 
nothing particularly new about it except that 
she has had the goed sense to present it as 
“legend,” and not fact. Charles L. Hildreth 
adds seven stanzas on “The Face of Love,” 
and Carlotta Perry a little poem, ‘‘ Always 
Mine.” The interesting “ Afternoon in Rome” 
is anonymous. The editorial feature of the 
Magazine is “‘Our Monthly Gossip’ and the 
** Literature of the Day.” 


+++» Four Mission tsa serious didactic poem, 
by Ellen M. H. Gates, which has been said or 
sung into the familiar acquaintance of many 
who will be glad to see it brought out ina 
handsome small quarto, by the Messrs. G. P, 
Putnam’s Sons, with iliustrations by F. 8. 
Church, W. St. John Harper, and J, W. Alex- 
ander. Among reminiscences of the late 
Frances Ridley Havergal, we have from the 
American 8.-8. Union a little volume of select 
poems, entitled Leaves of Life, and another, 
from the Messrs. A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 
which might easily be carried in the pocket, 
entitled My Bible Study for the Sunduys of the 
Year. The Messrs. James R. Osgood & 
Co. publish a fine edition of Thomas a Kempis’s 
Imitation of Christ. The volume is conven- 
fently small for a devotional bopk, printed in 
beautiful and clear type, on the best of paper, 
and {illustrated ¢élaborately with designed 
bead-pieces for the chapters and ornamented 
initial letters. 


«ees Zalks with the People by Men of Mark 
(London: Home Words Publishing Office), de- 
votes Vol. II of the series to President Gar- 
field. The Rev. Charles Bullock, B. D., con- 
tributes the introduction. The biographical 
sketch is by H. G. Reid. Our alway welcome 
contributor, A. J. Symington, F. R. 8. N. A., 
furnishes a well-chosen and well-put-together 
compilation of selections from the lamented 
President's writings and speeches. This little 
book will not only meet the demand which is 
still strong for everything relating to Prestdent 
Garfield, but is also one more illustration of 
the extraordinary interest excited in bim the 
world over. 


\ 








...-The Messrs. Macmillan publish among 
their “‘ Foreign School Classics,” edited by G. 
Eugene Fasnacht, Le Cid Tragédie en Cing Actes 
de P. Corneille (1636). This edition of the 
most epoch-making play in modern literature 
contains a brief biographical notice of the 
author, with an historical tntroduction, glos- 
sary, and historical and literary notes. It was 
this play which led to the famous controversy, 
in which Richelieu and the Academy were 
ranged against the poet; and it was this play, 
too, which touched Napoleon with admira- 
tion and drew out the remark : “ Si’? vivait je le 
Serata prince.” 


LITERARY NEWS. 


Tus satisfaction with the ‘*‘ Memorial Copy”’ 
of the English University Edition of the Re- 
vised New Testament bas been so widespread 
that the Finance Committee of the American 
Bible Revision Committee have decided to 
offer for each contribution of $20 forward- 
ed them a similar ‘‘Memorial Copy” of the 
forthcoming Revision of the Old Testament; 
the sum so raised, of course, to be employed 
in completing the work. A complete in- 
dex to Hawthorne’s works bas just been re- 
vised in press.——J. B. Lippincott will sell 
in this country the new and superb edition of 
Fielding’s works, published by Smith, Elder 
& Co., of London. The Princess Beatrice 
has recefved $15,000 from the sale of her 
** Birthday Book.” Mr. William Bilack’s 
new novel will be called ‘* The Bells of Shan- 
don.” The Browning Society does not 
seem to be especially loved by the poet- to 
whose interests it {s so beneficially devoted. 
The first part of the Society’s papers, it is 
stated, have now run out of print and a 
fresh edition is im preparation. The new edi- 

















tion will includs Mr. Browning's Esesy ‘on 














THE INDEPEND ENT. 


Shelly and Mr. Furnivall’s Browning bibiieg- 
raphy, with important additions to the latter. 

Part Second of the Society’s papers is toem- 
brace Mr. Kirkman’s Inaugural” Lecture and 

the recent essay, by Mr. Sharpe, on the Second 
Series of “ Dramatic [dyle.””, ———The biogra- 
phy of Cooper, by Prof. Lounsbury, in the 
* American Men of Letters ”’ series, is expected 
to prove of particular interest and value. 
Mr. Parke Godwin is preparing anew edition 
of Bryant.———A work of extraordinary di- 
mensions is the ‘‘Acta Sanctorum,’’ whose pub- 
lication, begun in 1648, at Antwerp, under the 
editorship of Father Jobann Von Bolland, is 
continued to-day by the Bollandist Fathers. 
The last volume published (the sixtieth) ap- 
peared in 1867 and another one makes its ap- 
pearance shortly. This coming one concludes 
only the month of October and is the thir- 
teenth devoted to that single month. 
The table of books issued during 1881 offered 
by The Publishers’ Weekly records abont three 
hundred books less than last year. This slight 
decrease is attributed by the statisticians to the 
great “ development of the periodical press”’ 
and the immense increase in the number ard 
variety of daily, weekly, and monthly papers 
and niagazines. As regards the month's 
magazines, first of all, it is announced that the 
Century appears with ite Midwinter number 
simply as The Century Magazine, dropping 
for good any further allusion to its familiar 
title of Scribner's. The contributors for 
the month include Mr. Emerson, Henry W. 
Longfellow, and the late Dean Stanley. It is 
very possible that the paper from Mr. Emer- 
son’s pen, revised by bimeself and his daughter, 
Miss Ellen Emerson, is the last he will publish. 
Its title is ‘‘The Superlative.” Additional 
contributors to the February Century are Mr. 
W. D. Howells, Mr. E. OC. Stedman, Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, and Frank R. 
Stockton. The second of the papers en- 
titled “Studies in the South” is printed in 
the February Atlantic. They are stated as 
eoming from the writer of the article ‘* Cer- 
tain Dangerous Tendencies in American Life,” 
which excited some comment on its appear- 
ance. 


A fine German translation of Tibullus ap- 
pears at Leipzig from the pen of the distin- 
guished Herr Fischer, of Ulm. Wilhelm 
Grimm’s miscellaneous papers and notes upon 
folk-lore are to be edited and printed in the 
last-named city. ————-Dr. Gebaner, of Prague, 
has just published a book upon the mutilated 
copy in Bohemian of the Gospel aceording to 
St. John, preserved to the Prague Museum. 
It is purposed by the Philosophical 
Soctety of Berlin, founded ty the admirers of 
flegel, as far back as 1848, to devote the sur- 
plus funds from the Hegel monument suabscrip- 
tion to the founding of a Hegel scholarship. A 
prize of about $100 has likewise been offered for 
the best essay upon the “ dialectical method”’ 
of this philosopher. The autobiographical 
sketch by the late Arvold Ruge has just ap 
peared from Winter & Co., Leipzig. 
The second part of Leopold Von Ravke’s 
** Universal History” is ready. 


























The Paris Temps is printing a translation of 
Bret Harte’s shorter tales. Included in 
the famous “ Roman Index” for 1881 were M. 
Ernest Renan’s ‘ L’ Antichrist,’ which ap- 
peared first in 1873, and two books by M. Emile 
Burnout, of nearly equalage. There is nothing 
like keeping up with the times. A volume 
by Smirnov, of St. Petersburg, entitled 
“Joachim, Patriarch of Moscow,’’ casts con- 
siderable light upon the religious disputes in 
Russia toward the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury.———On the Sth of November all the 
MSS. of Leopardi were formally donated to 
the municipality of Recauall, the birthplace of 
the poet. This collection will form the nucleus 
of the “Leopardi Library,”’ wherein will be 
collected all MS8S., books, papers, reviews, and 
writings of every kind whatsoever, by or con- 
cerning bim. 


OO 
BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


[Owing to the bewildering variety recently intro- 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4fo, Bvo, 12mo, etc.. 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of bcoks in 
this Net in tnohes and quarters. The number first 
given te the iength.) 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS IN MARK 


continue through all of 1882. 
The Hest Ald for Teachers and Scholars is 


Lyman Abbettes Po the aca eae 


Mark and Luke in one vol. Postpaid, $1 75. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, N New York. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JOST PUBLISHED: 
L 


The Concepts and Theories of 
Modern Physics. 


By J. B. Starto. “International Scientific Series.” 
12mo, cloth. $1.75. 


“Judge Stallo's work is an inquiry into the validity 
of those mechanical conceptions of the universe 
which are now held ag fundamental in physical eci- 
onde He takes up the leading modern doctrines which 

upon mechanical conception, such as 
the atomic jgonetieation of matter, the kinetic boany 
of gases, the conservation of energy, the nebular 
hypothesis, and other views, to find how much stands 
upon solid emptrical ground and how much rests upon 
metaphysical speculation. 


“Bince Bes ance of Dr. Draper’s ‘ Religion and 
Scene’ no boo . published fn the coun 

ulated to #0 deep an impression on thong = 

fan ay e ar readers as thisvolume. . . he 
mess of the author's learning, the 
Seuteness of his reasoning, and the singular precision 
and clearness of his style are qualities which very 
seldom have ag ey jointly exhibited im a scientific 


treatise.” — 








The Principles of the Law: 


An Examination of the Law of Personal Rights, to 
discover the Principles of the Law, as ascertained 
from practical rnuics oF the law and harmonized 
with the nature of social relations. By A. J. Wim 
LARD, 8vo, cloth. Price, $2.50. 


Studies in the Life of Christ 


By the Rev. A. M. Farnparey, D. D., principal of Aire- 
dale College, Bradford, and author of “Studies in 


the Philosophy of Religion and History.” 12mo, 
ee $1.75. - 
“ ‘Studies in the i < of A are not ex- 
ustive ay feritical discuss on the Gospel Histo. 

, but t reach- 
sad pointe of ra ™m nDee at tho fife ¢ of Christ may 
understood author 


The 
sends the volume forth 2S. me e hope that it may —- 
to make the Person it ee ge we Fed 
living, and lovable to “he =n of today. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mall, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 
Cd Howells shows his usual skill and humor and 
se moter ome ingenuity .”—The 
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DR. BREEN’S PRACTICE. 
By WM. D, HOWELLS. 
Published by James R. Osgood & Co. $1.50. 
“A stu of woman's foibles, pursued with great 





it with reason.” — Atlantic 
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REVELATION OF THE RISEN LORD. 


By B. F. WESTCOTT, D.D., Canon of Peterborough 
and Regius Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Cambridge. 12mo, $1.75. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. 
12mo, $1.75. 
Introduction to the 
STUDY OF THE GOSPELS. 


12mo, $2.25. 





The History of the 


CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Fifth Edition. 12mo, 63. 


The Resurrection of Our Lord. 


By WILLIAM MILLIGAN, D. D., Professor of Divinity 
and Biblical Criticism in the University of Aber- 
deen. 8vo, $2.75. 


“ We wish to say here at the outset that this volume 
is, on the whole, the best and the most sat!sfactory 
treatise on the nature and Le, | of \ nd # resur- 
rection that we have ever seen hurchma 


The Last Supper of Our Lord, 


AND HIS WORDS OF CONSOLATION TO 
THE DISCIPLES. 


By J. MARSHALL LANG, D.D. 16mo, $1.25. 


“We have very rarely been more moved by the Holy 
reading than in the of this treatise on the 
Communion of our Lord with His Disciples. . .. 
volume of great spirit value. Such 
conpeteetiene to the literature of the Chureh are ex- 
ceeding hy grater in the days upon which we have 
hg ev illustrate the oneness of Christ's people 
with tine and each other.”—N. Y¥. Observer. 


MACMILLAN & 6O., 


22 Bond St., ™. ¥. 
PALESTINE EXPLORED: 


cae EW to its PRESENT nai Sarak FEAToRes 
p PREV am. sag MANNERS. CUSTOMS, 
Rites and COLLOOUIAL EXPR RESSIONS of its Pr o- 

PLE, WHICH THROW L IGHT ON THE FIGURATIVE 
LANGUAGE OF THE BIBLE. 


By REV. JAMES NEIL, M. A., 


formerly be 3 of Christ's Church, Jerusalem. 
2mo, with Illustrations, $1.50. 


A HAND-BOOK TO THE BIBLE: 


Being a Guide to the Study of the 
derived from Ancient Monuments nt os AR Ex 
ations. By F. R.CONDER and C. ee a the 
British Palestine Exploration oty.. iano, 
paces, with Maps and —~ By $1 

The object of this volume is to ee the student 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
LIST OF THE 


AUTHORIZED “OXFORD” EDITIONS 


or THE 


REVISED NHW TESTAMENT. 


Every copy bearing the endorsement of the American Revision Committee, 





NONPAREIL 32mo. 


me. Bize, 53gx4 inches, 
l PAPER COVERS............. ecocooanqend 90 15 
2. CLOTH, limp, red-edges.................+- 20 
& CLOTH, turned in................ccecceeees 2 
10. FRENCH MOROCCO, gilt edges....... 66 
ll. VENETIAN MOROCCO, gilt edges.... 60 
12. PERSIAN MOROCCO, red under gola 
CEFR cvocescvcece Sil tbnsctdetbvoneeoeestcntoks 100 
21. TURKEY MOROCCO, limp............ 1% 
2. TURKEY MOROCCO, circuit......... 2 60 


30. LEVANT, Divinity cireuit, silk sewed.... 400 
BREVIER 16mo. 
Size, 614x434 inches. 
100. CLOT Hy, UMP......cecsscccccccccesscseses eee «0 
10L. CLOTH, boards.............-.... Cvedcccesece 60 
110. FRENCH MOROCCO, gilt edges....... 110 


11L VENETIAN MOROCCO, gilt edges.... 1 25 
112. PERSIAN MOROCCO, limp, red and 


121. TURKEY MOROCCO, limp............ 22 
122. TURKEY MOROCCO, circuit.......... 82 
130. LEVANT, Divinity circuit, silk sewed.,.. 5 25 


2” The International Series of Sunday-school Lessons for 1882 and part of 1883 being altogether in the 
New Testament, the above list of prices will be valuable to Teachers and others who contemplate supplying 
schools with the OXFORD Editions of the REVISED NEW TESTAMENT, which can be relied upon for 


correctness and purity of Text. 





THE GREEK TEXT OF THE NEW TESTAMEN T, 


WITH THE REVISERS’ READINGS. 


Cloth. 
THIS BOOK HAS BEEN ANXIOUSLY LOOKED FOR BY CLERGYMEN AND OTHERS. 


“OXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLES, 


in a great many styles of Binding, to suit all tastes, ranging 
in price from $1.25 to $20. 


Small 8vo. 





Preserve the above list. Catalogues on application. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker Street, New York. 








LONG PRIMER Crown 8vo, 
Nos. Bize, 7x4% inches. 


200. CLOTH, 
210. FRENCH MOROCCO, gilt edges. es 
211. VENETIAN MOROCCO, gilt edges.... 1 80 
212. PERSIAN MOROOCO, — red and 

BON OABes.... ..... cece geccseeeccecceecesenes 
220, TURKEY MOROCCO, boards 
221. TURKEY MOROCCO, limp............ 
222. TURKEY MOROCCO, circuit 








230. LEVANT, Divinity cirouit, silk sewed... 7 60 
PICA Demy 8vo, 
Bize, 9x5% inches. 

800. CLOTH, boards.............cc.ccccceeeeeees 160 
812. PERSIAN MOROCCO, beveled, red 

under gold ©dges. .............cccssceeneeess 5 00 
820. TURKEY MOROCCO, boards.......... 700 
321. TURKEY MOROCCO, limp............ 700 
330. LEVANT, Divinity circuit, silk sewed.... 10 00 


PICA Royal 8vo. 


Size of page, 10x6%% inches. 
Width of margin, top and bottom, 1$ Inches. 
- = Me , at sides, 15¢ inches. 
GD: CRA ln BRINE 05 cokes vcccccceccescégiowsie 400 
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the result of the important researches ee bave 
been carried out during the present century. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CoO., 
900 Broadway. corner 20th Street, New York. 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the price. Frac- 
tions may be sent in postage stamps. 


“Jt will do more to create a race 
of manly young Americans, North, 
East, South, and West, than any 
book which has yet been written on this side of the 
Atlantic” says the Boston Herald of Hinsdale’s new 
book, “PRESIDENT GARFIELD AND EDUCATION.” 


Published ($1.50) by JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Bos- 
ton. 











THOMAS A KEMPIS, 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 


Revised Translation. 300 medisval cuts. Red edges. 
Prettily bound. $2. 





“May 


comernge toe toa boxof rare and precious 
otptment. 
“ The finest 


edition yet printed in America.”—WN. Y. 
“A beautiful yo rey Y. Observer. 
“Next to tbe pinto, it has had the largest number of 
sensor’, of which sacred literature can give an ex- 


bn AA. 
a) new and geinte, Hy —N. ¥. Tribune. 
ect > hee held ite place in the heart of Christendom 


nd Transcript. 
or This imperishable book of devotion.”—Lutheran 
“An exquisitely beautiful edition.”— Advance. 
$ an cient cna bovotiomal pages.""—Chicago Journal. 


JAMES BR. OSGOOD & 00., Boston. 


4k of Striki: Beauty,and Power. 
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Tue Sun for 1881 consumed four willion one 
hundred and ninety-four thousand three hun- 
dred and ninety-one (4,194,391) pounds of print- 
ing paper in its Daily, Sunday, and Weekly 
editions. 

This is equal to sixty million seven bundred 
and seventy-two thousand six hundred and 


seventy-seven (60,772,677) copies of the daily 
size. 
The actual circulation for the past year was: 


Daily, - - - + 89,701,161 
Sunday, - - = 7,03 7.604 
Weekly, - - + + 98,498,154 


This gives for each day in the year the fol- 
lowing average: 

Copies of the Daily edition, 126,841 

Copies of the Sunday edition, 185,339 

Copies of the Weekly edition, 67,278 

Tue Sun has advertising space to sell. In 
the Daily and Sunday editions its price for 
ordinary advertisements is 40 cents per agate 
line, Preferred positions and displayed matter 
from 50 cents to $2.50 per line. In the Weekly 
50 cents an agste line of space; no extra 
o—- for display. Preferred positions 75 cents 
to $2 per line. 


At this advertising in the several 
tions of Sux is cheaper than its public 


bas ever been able to obtain in any other 
medium and he bas spent hundreds of thou- 
eands of dollars in making known Tae 8u~N 

to the business 
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Religious Jutelligence. 
A REVISED CONFESSION. 


Tae General Assembly of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church of last May ap- 
pointed two committees to revise the Con- 
fession of Faith and Form of Government. 
The first committee, whose work was to 
be revised by a second committee, con- 
sisted of three members—ministers 8. G. 
Burney and A. Templeton and Elder Joho 
Frizzell. The second committee was com- 
posed of five members, four ministers, and 
oneelder. The chairman was the Rev. 0. 
H. Bell. These committees have met and 
done their work, and the revised symbols, 
together with a report to the General As 
sembly, are published. The next General 
Assembly will consider the revision, and, if 
it is deemed satisfactory, it will be sub- 
mitted to the presbyteries, for their viewa} 
If a majority of them sanction it and the 
General Assembly again approve it, the 
revised Confession of Faith and Form of 
Government will go into effect. 

‘The Cumberland Confession, which isa re- 
vision of that of Westminster, was adopted in 
1813 and further changed in 1829. It em- 
braces the thirty-three chapters of the West- 
minster symbol in the same order, but, of 
course, with omissious, alterations, and 
explanations. The committees in their 
joint report give the reasons for revision 
and explain the changesdecided upon. The 
first committee held sessions lasting a 
week, in November, in Lebanon, Tenn., 
completing its work on the 24th. The sec- 
ond committee met on the 25th and ad- 
journed one week later. The discussions 
of both committees were harmonious 
and their conclusions were adopted with 
unanimity. They say they have not changed 
a single fundamental doctrine. They at- 
tempted to “ draw with precision the bound- 
aries between your theological scheme and 
those of other Churches, and then to allow 
the utmost liberty of opinion within those 
bounds.” They believe that ‘every intelli- 
gent Camberiand Presbyterian” can sub- 
scribe to the revised Confession. The rea- 
sons for revision have to do with obscure 
expressions, discrepancy of doctrinal state- 
ments, length and style, arrangement, etc. 

Many phrasés iv a document written two 
hundred and forty years ago are not Intelli- 
gible now. For example, ‘the grace of 
faith.” Most people would understand 
that “grace” and ‘‘faith” are different 
things. The Bible never so uses these 
words and the expression is liable to mis- 
lead. So, also, the expressions ‘‘ natural 
ability,” “freedom and power to will,” 
“he doth not perfectly will,” ‘‘ renewing 
their wills” are confusing to the modern 
reader, who has not ‘‘ studied in the light of 
the old psychology, which confounded the 
sensibilities and the will.” Taken in their 
original sense, however, these phrases ‘‘ con. 
tain the very essence of fatality” and “‘ sub- 
ject us to the charge of holding contra- 
dictory doctrines.” 

In regard to discrepancies in doctrinal 
statements, the fathers who compiled the 
Confession were not ‘‘ia a condition to do 
much more than expunge the more boldly- 
defined statements of distinctive Westmia- 
sterism [sic] and to make counter-state- 
ments, This is no matter of surprise, for 
it is simply impossible to eliminate distinct- 
ive Calvinism from the old Confession by 
merely expunging here and there a word, 
a clause, a sentence, or a section, and then 
attempt to fill the gap with a counte-rstate- 
ment, for the evil is not here or there, but 
everywhere. Hence, the doctrinal ‘state- 
ments require to be largely rewritten.” 
The report goes on to point out Calvinistic 
traces in chapters v, vili, ix, x, xi. Chap- 
ter ix gives the doctrine of universal fore- 
ordination essentially as it is given in the 
Westminster Standard. Sections of chap- 
ter xi teach by inference a limited atone. 
ment. 

The committees regarded the Confession 
and Catechism as much toe Jong and dit- 
fuse and shortened them by ‘‘more than 
one-half, without omitting anything” of 
importance. The order of subjects has 
been changed and the titles of chapters 
altered. For example, the title ‘‘ Effectual 
Calling ” is changed to “ Divine Influence,” 
that of “Perseverance of the Saints” to 
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tion” and “Growth of Grace” appear as 
new headings. No essential changes, say 
the committees, have been made !n church 
government. Theconstitution, which takes 
the place of ‘Form of Government,” in- 
cludes only fundamental principles and 
cannot be changed without the action of 
the presbyteries. The General Regulations, 
the Rules of Discipline, Directory for 
Worship, and Rules of Ordination. can be 
emended by a two-thirds vote of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. ‘‘ This distinction. is 
deemed desirable in order that our progress 
asa denomination may not be retarded by 
delays in perfecting our plans of operations 
from time to time.” 

We give some parallel passages to show 
the differences between the present and the 
revised Confession: 


Tus OL. Tax Revieep, 
The Decrees of God. Deoress of God. 
God di the most God, for the manifesta. 
wise aud hele” coumodl at tion of i 
his own will determine 





Tas PensSvenance oF THE 
Saints. 
whom God hath | Those whom 
Jus and sanctified he jostiées be 
quently the truly regen 2 
soul will never to- | 


ly or fmally fall away | 
from the state grace, 
ce 


end 


Role love and 
+ the ‘4, advo 
cacy, and intercession 
Jerus Christ ; the poy | need 
irit and seed o 


of the and 
God within them; and the | covenant of 


nature of the covenant of 
; from all which 
also the certainty 
and infallibility thereof. | 
The following are the sections under the 
title ‘‘ Divine Influence,” formerly ‘‘ Effec- 
tual Calling ”: 


88. ‘‘God the Fatber, having set forth 
his Son, Jesus Christ, as a propitiation for 
the sins of the world, does most graciously 
vouchsafe a manifestation of the Holy 
Spirit with the same intent tq every man to 
profit withal. 

89. ‘The Holy Spirit, operating through 
the written Word and such other means as 
God in his wisdom may choose, so moves 





upon the hearts of mén as to enlighten, re- 
prove, and more or less powerfully con- 
vince them of sin, of their lost state by 


nature, and of their need of salvation, and 


thus inclines them to come to it. 
40. ** This call of the Holy Spirit is pure- 
ly of God’s free grace alone, not because 


of any good foreseen in man, and-is antece- 
dent to all desire, purpose, and intention 
on the part of the sinner to come to Christ, 
so that, while itis possible for all to be 
saved with it; none can be saved without it. 

4i. “This call is not irresistible, but is 
effectual in those only who, in penitence 
and faith, freely surrender themselves 
wholly to Christ, the only name whereby 
men can be saved,” 


The sections which follow are from the 
chapter on ‘‘ ree Will”: 


34. ‘‘God in creating man in his own 
likeness invested him with intelligence, 
sensibility, and will, which form the basis 
of moral character and render man capable 
of moral government. 

85. ‘*‘ The freedom of the will is a fact of 
buman consciousness and is the sole ground 
of human accountability. Man in his state 
of innocence was both free and able to keep 
the divine law, also to violate it, which he 
did without any constraint from either 
physical or moral causes, 

86. ‘‘Man by disobedience lost his inuo- 
cence, forfeited the favor of God, 
corrupt in heart and inclined to.evil, In 
this state of moral death and condemnation 
he was still free and responsible, unable 
either to keep the law or lay hold upon the 
hope set before him in the gospel, without 
the illuminating influences of the Holy 
Spirit.” 





Ir London embraces a great deal of want 
and misery, it has enormous benevolent inter- 
ests, both for its own and other needy popula- 
tions. We copy the following list of char- 
itable institutions from a London paper, with 
their tircome: there are fn London 4 Bible 
societies, £206,518 ; 18 book and tract societies, 
£79,750; total, £286,268. 56 home missions, 
£466,651 ; 11 home and foreign missions, £128,- 
587; 2% foreign missions, £779,656;. total, 
21,874,844. 6 chureh and chapel building 
funds, £20,588; 23 charities for the blind, 
£52,804; 8 charities for deaf and dumb, £216,- 
520; 7 ebarities for incurables, £38,221 ; 6.cbar-. 
ities for idiots, £58,640; totel, £156,298, 17 
general hospitals, £369,111; § consumption. 
hospitals, £54,953; 5 ophthalmic hospitals, . 
£9,184 ; 3 orthopedic hospttals, 27,475 ; 4.skin 
hospitals, £4,686 ; 18 hospitals for women and 
childrea, £64,275; 5 lying-io bospitals, £7,004; 
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total, £802,647. 88 general dispensaries, 224,~ 
948 ; 14 provident dispensaries, £10,192 ; 2 in- 
stitutions for vacetpation, £2,600; 5 fnsti- 
tutions for surgical appliamecs, £11,913; 
87 convalescent institutions, 233,513; 14 
nursing institutions, £29,905; total, £93,211. 
168 pensions and institutions for the aged, 
£422,806; 98 institutions for general relief, 
2330,052 ; 28 food institutions, loan charities, 
ete., £28,323; total, £347,375. 87 voluntary 
homes, £125,714; 50 orphaneges, ete., 2£152,- 
787 ; 69 institutions for reformation and pre- 
vention, £73,748; 105 institutions for educa- 
tion, £450,879; 45 institutions for socfal im- 
provement, £45,068; 19 institutions for pro” 
tection, 260,793, Grand totals—1,008, 24;- 
121,846, 


..+-Tbhe Roman Catholic Church is steadily 
gaining in England, says the Liverpoo] Catholie 
Times. There is no “ break in the steady flow 
of conversions.” 

‘* The Catholic directories just to hand tell the 
tale as far as it can be put in figures. A year 
ago there were 1,962 priests in Great Britain; 
now there are 2,086, an increase of no less than 
seventy-four. The churches, chapels, and sta- 
tions have in like manner growu from 1,175 to 
1,190, an tucrease of fifteen or something over 
one for each diocese. The greatest efforts have 
been made in Newport and Menevia, in which 


nine churches and chapels have been o 
while Plymouth and have three 
each. . . . Since 1872 there has been an 


increase of churches amounting to 185 in En- 
gland and Wales and in 


— there has been a very substantial ad- 
ition to our religious machinery and re- 
sources, Westminster, for example, tncreasing 
—- cent. in este and 11 per cent. in 
churches; Beverley (now two sees), by 85 per 
cent. in prieste and 24 per cent. in charches; 
Birmingbam, 20 per cent. in priests and 9 per 
eent. in churches ; Clifton, nearly 40 per cent. 
in priests and 10 per cent. tn churches.” 
.-«-The following statistics are given for 
the Presbyterian Charches of England and 
Scotland. Established Church of Scotland: 
1,560 churches and preaching stations ; 1,660 
ministers and licentiates; communicants, 
520,000. Raised for home and foreign mission- 
ary purposes, £377,760. The Free Church of 
Scotland: 1,006 congregations, 1,634 ministers, 
230,000 communicants. Foreign missionary 
income, £75,000; raised for all church pur- 
poses, including missions, . £500,000. The 
United Presbyterian Church: 549. congrega- 
tions in Scotland and Ireland, and 587 minis- 


church income, £383,600. The Presbyterian 
Chureh of England: 272 congregations and 
7 stations, with 55,286 communicants; 18 for- 
eign missionaries. Foreign missionary in- 
eome, £12,000, Total for all church purposes, 
£205,680. There are also 20 churches in Fn- 
giand, formed into four presbyteries, in con- 
nection with the Established Church of Scot- 
land. 


....Part of the few French Vaudois now 
living in the Valley of Freissiniére are melting 
away under the adverse influences of climate 
and soil, and it is proposed by Dean Freemau- 
tle, Mons. E. Réveillaud, and other friends of 
this historic people to raise funds sufficient to 
remove them to Algiers, where life can be main- 
tained under easier circumstances. An appeal 
put forth in behalf of this cause says: “It 
would be a lasting regret and bumiliatiou were 
we to leave them longer a prey to poverty and 
distruction, especially at a time when the 
great Protestant family everywhere enjoys 
such abundant prosperity.”” Contributions 
are received. by the American and Foreign 
Christian Union, 45 Bible House, New York 
City. 


-+.»The condition of the Jews in Russia is 
attracting general attention in England. The 
lord mayor of London, io response to a re- 
quest by Cardival Menning, Archbishop Tait, 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, and others, Lescalleda 
public meeting for February Ist, to make s 
declaration of opinion, relative to the persecu- 
tion which continues to bring disaster on the 
Semitic race in the Czar’s dominions. The 
Journal de St. Petersbourg comments angrily on 
this movement in England and declares that the 
accounts of anti-Jewish riots are exaggerated. 


...-Bishop Peek writes to one of the Meth- 
odist papers of a conference of Methodist min- 
iaters in Detroit to consider “‘ dangers to our 
church and to the people, from apparent de- 
cline tn spirituality and the want of success in 
many parte of Michigan in winning souls to 
Christ." Upward of sixty ministers from dif- 
ferent parte of the state were present. As to 
the results the Bishop says: ‘‘ No man can de- 
fine them.” They will appear, he thinks, in 
the . 

--.-The Rev. Jacob Freshman, son of 8 com 
verted Jewish rabbi, has came to this elty, at 


the? tuvitation of Dr. Charles F. Deems, and, 
by Drs, Crosby,. Ormiston, 
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[January 26, 1882. 
open, Bendag-gehool....The mission te.ynde- 
nominational. 


_»++»The anti-Mormon agitation is gaining in 
strength. The Prestyterian and Methodist min- 
isters. of Cinciunati have taken steps to have 
petitions to Congress circulated for signatures. 
A similar movement is also on foot in Chicago 
and_ Drs. Crosby, Hall, and others have beeo 
asked to call a meeting in New York City. 


...»The general summary of missionary 
labor in the Seventh-Day Adventist Church 
for the year past shows that in twenty-seven 
annual conferences iv thiscountry, in England, 
in Switzerland, and in Norway six bundred 
and three members were added to the 
churches. 


...-Among the nominations made by Free 
Presbyteries for successor to Prof. Robertson 
Smith in Aberdeen College are the names of 
the Rev. Messrs. C. C. Cameron, W. G. Emelie, 
W. Findlay, and R. Smith. The friends of the 
ousted professor are said to favor Mr. Emslie. 


.---In Virginia the Southern Methodists 
have 108,500 members; the Baptists, 207,559; 
the Presbyterians, 24,604; the Episcopalians, 
12,778 ; the Lutherans, 14,000; the Disciples of 
Christ, 18,500, The Roman Catholics report a 
population of 17,000, 


-.-.-The English ecclesiastical courts last 
year entertained thirteen suits, against twelve 
in the previous year, showing that the Public 
Worship Act is not becoming a dead letter. 


.»+-The colonial secretary of Gladstone’s 
government announces the disestablishment of 
the Anglican Church in the Straits of Malacca. 











Missions, 


Tne Rev. Young J. Aten, of the Sonth- 
ern Methodist Mission in China, bas become 
superintendent of that important work and 
bas projected a college for Shanghai. Mr, 
Allen was for upward of eighteen years con- 
nected with the Chinese Government, having 
the editorship of the Official Foreign Noms 
Gazette. His resignation of this influential 
office was regretfully received by the Chinese 
authorities, and the position, which was vaca- 
ted last November, has not yet been filled. Mr. 
Allen edited the periodical according to his 
own inclination and discussed all questions 
freely in the light of Christian civilization. It 
gave bim an opportunity, which he improved, 





“to teach hapdreds of young men for 
official service, translate important text- 
| books and numerous. historical and 


scientific works for schools and general 
eirculation.’”’” ‘lhrough the Gaztle ‘a thou- 
sand prejudices have been allayed,ten thousand 
new ideas introduced, and a constant tendency 
to a better understanding and appreciation of 
foreigners and their religion, and civilization 
promoted.” The mandarins tried to induce 
Mr. Allen to withdraw his resignation, offering 
him $4,500, a year with bonors; but he deemed 
the call of his church imperative. A 
year or two ago, we believe, a high honor, 
never before given to foreigners, was conferred 
on Mr. Allen. He writes as follows of his 
plans for the future: 


‘* The-first step toward the accomplishment 
of this PeaEpoee, savon, doubtless, already know, 
is my to place our mission here 
on afirm and endurivg basis, and cal) to its 
support the bitherto indifferent or dormant 
energies and interests of the foreign communi- 
ties of Shan and the higher classes of the 
Chinese in great and populous city. Such 
a step implies no little boldness and ap intre- 
pidity of faith that few dare exercise. . . . 

y plans contemplate the transformation of 
our bitherto numerous but comparatively in- 
efficient mission day schools into a series of 
high schools worthy the patronage of all 
classes, even including the government offi- 
cials, and ultiwately crowning the movement 
with a well-equi college in the center of 
this great city. Already two of the high schoo} 
bu are under erection and will have a 
capacity for 250 to 300 pupils each, while the 
interest manifested in the enterprise foretells 
its success. Large vary, ee are promised 
here, the foreigners and Chinese alike eoming 
up to the help of what they conceive is an 
op’ and worthy departure from the old 
ruts in our ordinary missionary methods.” 


.... Very uppromising material are the people 
at Banza Mantiko, on the Congo River, to 
make Christians of. Mr. Richards, of the 
Livingstone Inland Mission, describes them 
as very stupid and depraved and most wicked 
ly lazy. The women wear very scanty clothing. 
They like clothes, but are unwilling to work 
to procure them. Much of their food grows 
without cultivation and for the rest they have 
no care. They have no idea of immortality, no. 
distinct idea of a soul or spirit. The word 
“which most, pearly conveys the meaning of 
soul or spirit is tint, which means “ shadow.” 
They are. strangers to gratitude and think that. 
the missiowaries have come to make them 
more comfortable, and that it is a great favor 









to permit them to provide food and clothes. . 


| Itis very dificult to awaken in them any de- 


sire for improvement. When they ere re 
PRIVEE ate heathens pretices they 






































What is not good for you is good 
for us.” They are not warlike. They have a 
great borror of slavery. They do not believe 
fe the doctrine of human depravity and think 
themselves very good. Mr. Richards, who is 
assisted by bis wife, says that women are not 
im the way on the Congo. On the contrary, 
they are a very great help aud can do as much 
end asimportant workasmen. Thetody of the 
Rev. Adam MacCall, the head of the Mission, 
has just been brought to England for burial. 
One of his last letters, from Banana Station, on 
the Congo, stated that delay was caused by the 
difficulty in getting Kroo boys. The natives 
are stupid and lazy. He wrote: ‘All our 
party have been down with fever already, with 
the exception of Waters, who is as yet per- 
fectly well and strong and active. Ingham 
was the first to surrender.’? But he soon re- 
covered and the others were in turn attacked. 
Mr. MacCall himself recovered from that at- 
tack, and said he felt well and strong. The 
steam launch “ Livingstone,’”” on the Lower 
Congo, proves to be a great acquisition. A 
lady in Tasmania bas promised a similar though 
larger steamer for the Upper Congo. 


«eee China’s Millions for January publishes a 
map and some very interesting diagrams of 
China, and shows the progress made by mis- 
sions in that country since 1865. It appears 
that inall of the eighteen provinces saveone 
(Kwang-si, one of the two smallest in popula- 
tion) there are missionaries. In 1865 there 
were no missionaries in any of the eleven in- 
land provinces ; now there are five in Gan- 
hwuy, nine in Kiang-si, four in Kwei-chau, 
four in Si-ch’uen, eleven in Shansi, three 
in Kan-suh, four in Shensi, one in Honan, 
one in Hunan, three in Yunnan. The China 
Inlund Mission alone, according to these dis- 
grams, is represented in Gan-hwuy, Kwei-chau, 
Si-ch’uen, Kan-eub, Shansi, Honan, Hunan, 
and Yunnan. The diagrams are in squares, 
each of which represents 250,000 population, 
and the population of each province is seen at 
a glance. The five largest provinces are on 
the seaboard and the three smallest aré inland 
provinees. 








Washington. 


Owme to the great length of Mr. Sce 
ville’s closing argument for the defense, the 
Guiteau case was not given to the jury Jast 
week, as expected. Mr. Scoville began his 
speech on Monday and did not close until 
Friday last. He carefully reviewed the testi- 
mony and made an earnest appeal in behalf of 
the insanity theory. On Friday it was stated 
that Guiteau would be allowed to address the 
jury, which announcement was sufficient to 
crowd tbe court-room on Saturday. Guiteau’s 
speeeh lasted some bours and was listened to 
with close attention. He delivered it in a 
pompous fashion and concluded with a warn- 
tng to the jury of future retribution in case 
they convicted him. It contained little wor- 
thy of mention and was comparatively free of 
abuse and personality. On Monday last Mr. 
Porter commenced the closing argument for 
the prosecution and it does not seem possible 
that the case can extend further than through 
the present week. Mr. Porter’s argument will 
not in all probability consume more than two 
or three days. Judge Cox’s charge will be 
completed in a few hours, and, unless unfore- 
seen emergencies occur, the ease will be giveu 
to the jury by Thursday or Friday, at the 
latest. It is posstble that a verdict will be 
reached before Sunday. 


....Senator Voorhees, in the Senate, com- 
menced the past week with an argument in 
favor of the Arrears of Pensien Bill, and was 
followed at some length by Senator Beck, who 
vigorously opposed it. On Tuesday Senetor 
and Vice-President pro tem. Davis introduced 
2 bill to permit Justice Ward Hunt to retire 
from the United States Supreme Court on 
full pay. This billis looked upon favorably 
and will probably pass. The debate on the 
Sherman Refundivg Bill was taken up on 
Tbhursdey, and was the cause of an attack by 
Senator Hill upon the fifancial policy of ex- 
Seeretary Windom. A number of bills and 
resolutions were introduced and referred to 
appropriate committees, and on Thursday 
afternoon both the Senate and the House ad- 
jourved until the following Monday. 


--The House of Representatives bas been 
the scene of considerable excitement during 
the past week, owing to measures advocated 
and brought before the House by Mr. Robeson, 
of-New Jersey. It was a resolution to increase 


ocratic side; but the resolution was finally 
returned t» the committee by a vote of 159 to 
90, party Vnes being very much broken. Mr. 
Robeson is claimed by many'to be the leader 
of the majority in the House and his defeat is 
Saas ane “bossiem.”” 










say: “You are one kind of men, we another._ 





a sthiber of ives Gadnacemiead ieamend 
among them being the River and Harbor Ap- 

propriation Bill; but no détided action was 
taken upon them. 


----A new complication has suddenly 
arisen, and the quidnuncs are busily engaged 
in laying out President Arthur's future plans. 
The probable retirement of Judge Hunt from 
the Supreme Court Bench creates.a vacancy in 
that body which the Presiden: must fill, and it 
is said, and with some colorable reason, that 
Secretary Folger will be nominated for the po- 
sition. In that case, considerable speculation 
will exist as to the future Secretarvy of the 
Treasury, with the usual number of wrong 
conclusions, The New York Werld of Monday 
last claimed that ex-Senator Conkling will be 
called to succeed Secretary Folger at the head 
of the Treasury Department. 





----& delegation from Dakota is on its way 
to Washington to urge the admission of that 
territory asa state. The population of Dakota 
is strongly Republican, but the delegation is 
composed of members of all political parties. 


-.«-The Board of Regents of the Smithson- 
fan Institution held their annual meeting on 
18th instant. They have decided to erect a 
bronze statue to the late Professor Henry on 
the grounds surrounding the building. 


..«- There has been a dearth of social enter- 
tainmente at the Capital during the past week 
and the ramor that there will be no festivities 
at the White House this Winter is gaining 
ground. 


--People have ceased to speculate in Cab- 
inet rumors, and President Arthur keeps his 
own counsel to such an extent that he is be- 
ginning to be regarded as a Sphinx. 


.-President Arthur has sent a number of 
minor nominations (o the Senate, most of wirich 
have been confirmed. 


..The prosecution of the ‘‘Star-Route”’ 
thieves is being vigorously pushed by the aa- 
thorities. 


.-The present week is expected to be a 
busy one in both the Senate and the House. 


.-« The National Board of Trade was in ses- 
sion last week at Washington. 


Mews of the Week. 


No further definite intelligence bas been 
received regarding the ‘‘ Jeannette"’ explor- 
ers, though information has arrived that 
searchers are actively engaged in endeavoring 
tofind them. The statement that the captain 
of an American whaler had seen a boat con- 
taining a number of corpses and several arti- 
cles marked ‘‘Jeannette"’ is denied, so the 
fate of the missing crew of boat two is still 
problematical. 








..-Sfax is called upon to pay 600,000 francs 
as war indemnity, and they have not suc- 
ceeded in raising the money. The Sulten of 
Turkey, it is said, will depose the Bey of Tunts 
and replace him by the leaderof the insurgents. 
The Bey’s brother is still in prison, though 
there are no charges against him. Thirty 
thousand French troops are said to have died 
in Tunis during the recent campaign. 


---»Anti-German riots bave broken out at 
Riga and the Russian authorities are unwil- 
ling to suppress them. The Holy League, a 
society formed to counteract Nibilism, will be 
recognized as a branch of the Russian police. 
Sankowsky, who attempted to kill General 
Tchérévine, at the Russian Interior Depart- 
ment, has been sentenced to death. 


-. +The deadlock still continues in the New 
York Legislature and there are at present no 
signs of its termination. The carelessness of 
severa] Democratic assemblymen last week, in 
gum themselves without psiring, almost 

bléd the Republicans to secure a nisfority 
and elect Mr. Alvord to the spéaKersbip. 


--- The material support of Englend and 
France is necessary to support the Khedive’s 
authority. The minister of war has visited the 
military station at Abbasies, to ascertain ite 
capacity to receive new regiments of Egyptians, 
to be created. 


--Sefior Elmore, the Peruvian minister at 
Washington, bas received a cable dispatch from 
Lima saying in regard to the reported treaty 
of peace between Chili and Bolivia that the 
alliance between Peru and Bolivié still con- 
tinues. 


.-+-Dr. George H. Lamson, the American, bas 
been committed for trial in the Central Criminal 
Court in London, on the charge of willful mur- 
der in causing the deatty of Percy M. Jobn, his 
sweeney 


sevsLenton clvicts frour Valparaiso report 
the coucluston of « treaty of peace petween 
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Chili ‘and Bolivia, the latter anrnendering het 


territory along the coast and breaking off rela- 
tions with Peru. 


-... The lord mayor of London has called a 
public meeting relative to the persecution of 
the Jews in Russia and the Journal de Si. 
Petersbourg is much excited thereat, 


.... There is but little to report from Ireland, 
though serious disturbances may occur at any 
moment. There are now 70,000 claims before 
the Irish Land Court. 


..A number of skirmishes have taken place 
between the Austrian troops and the Herze- 
govina insurgents, in some of which the latter 
were successful. 


...-Prinee Milan, in opening the Serbian 
Skuptschina, announced the making of a consu- 
lar convention and commercial treaty with the 
United States. - 


--+-The coroner’s inquest on the victims of 
the Spuyten Duyvil disaster fs in progress in 
this city. Melins, the brakeman, is released 
on bail. 


.. The Austrian Government will’ send an 
army corps to quel) the rising in the Balkan 
Peninsula. Russian officers are aiding the 
rebels. 


...It is reported that the body of Mr. 
Powell, M. P., who was carried away in a 
balloon on December 10th, has been found in 
Spain. 


--The smallpox is spreading rapidly, and 
the National Board of Health at Washington 
have declared it to be epidemic im the United 
States. 


.+s The committee on the proposed World’s 
Fair, to be held in Boston, have recommended 
that the project be postponed for the present. 


.-Fever is unusually rife at Panama. Sixty- 
nine canal officers have died in eleven months 
Two thousand canal laborers are on strike. 


.»+»Preparations for war are being made in 
Vienna on a large scale. Tire arrest of a prom- 
{nent Nihilist is also reported, 


..-& number of failures are reported at 
Lyons, France, and the Paris Bourse is much 
disturbed. 


~ ..-.Mr. Parnell has been remanded in Kil- 
psinham jail for another period of three 
months, 

. Gambetta is endeavoring to bring about 
a commercial treaty between France and 
England. 


.-The Arabs fm revolt at Yemen are re- 
ported to be defeated by Turkish regulars. 


..--A crisis is rapidly approaching in Egypt 
and affairs wear a grave aspect. 





COMMON COLDS.—Every one is practi- 
cally familiar with common colds—the chill- 
nese and shivering, the dullness and languor, 
the soreness of the throat, pain in the head, 
and stuffed nostrils. We would recommend a 
timely use A Madame Porter"s Curative h 
Balsam, a a and pleasant y. 
a directions on each bottle. Small bottles, 
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Gives vitality to the ine 
sufficient bodily or mental 
growth of children. I 
gives quiet, rest, and sleep. 
Physicians have prescribed 
ever half a million pack« 


Brain and Nerve Food, 
HOSPHITES. 


Restores the energy lost by 
nervousness or indigestion, 
relieves lassitude and neural- 
gia. Refreshes the nerves 
tired by worry, excitement, 
or brain fatigue. 


F. CROSBY 00., 666 6th Av.,N.Y,' 
For sale by Druggists or Mail, @1. | 
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23 E. 16th St.(Unton Square West). 

N. B.—Also at BreNPaneys 5 
Union Square, 
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St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(Eptropean Plan), 
Broadway andiilh Street, New XYerk. 
WM. TAYLOR. Proprietor. 


HOFFMAN HOUSE. 
BROADWAY AND MADISON SQUARE, 
RESTAURANT UNSURPASSED. 
ROOMS $1 PER DAY AND UPWARD. 
This hotel oe fargicbeds Oafé, 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
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DE. WALKER AND DR. LITTLE'S 
REPLIES. 


It would be hardly correet if we were to 
gay that courtesy requires us to notice the 
long replies to our articles of November 8d 
and 10th about the ‘‘ Committee of Fifteen” 
and the Americau Home Missionary Society, 
just concluded in The Congregationalist and 
The Advance, by George Leon Walker, 
D.D., and Arthur Little, D.D., inasmuch 
as both of them remember to forget the 
courtesy of mevtioning the name of the 
paper to which they reply. Nevertheless 
we waive that point, and are glad to con- 
sider impartially what they havetosay; but 
first we will notice what both mention asa 
mis-statement of ours. We said that the 
Committee, and no member thereof, from 
the day of their appointment to that of 
their report, sought one purticle of infor- 
mation from the officers of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society. It is replied that a “ cir- 
cular” and, wheu no answer came, ‘‘a 
courteous letter” were sent to the secre- 
taries of the Society, soliciting suggestions, 
“and that the junior secretary replied that 
they had no suggestions to make. The 
facts are that an excellent Chicago gentle- 
man, nota member of the Committee, but 
whose duty it was to select the time for 
their meeting and provide for their enter- 
tainment, did send this circular and letter, 
in one envelope (not successively), asking 
“views” and “suggestions” as to what the 
Committee had better do. It was replied 
that it would hardly be delicate for the 
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Officers to offer such suggestions, especially 
as another Committee of Nine, previously 
appointed by the Society itself, was acting 
on the same subject. The officers properly 
thought that it was not their part to suggest 
what the Committee should do,. but rather 
to wait and stand ready to give such infor- 
mation as they might seek. Not a particle 
was sought. The Committee were as igno- 
rant of the management of the Soviety as 
outsiders must be. The printed report of 
the Society and their inner consciousness 
were all they had to base their judgment 
on. How the fact that the officers declined 
to make ‘‘ suggestions,” which Dr. Walker 
himself says would have been a “‘ delicate” 
thing to do, relieves the Committee of the 
duty of seeking “‘information” on the sev- 
eral topics considered by them, we fail to 
see. 

We now turn to the points made by Drs. 
Walker and Little. 

1, They defend the recommendation of 
the Committee of which they are members 
that the churches be brought into closer 
communication with the Society by each 
State Association nominating a director, 
suld directors to be elected by the Society 
at its annual meeting. They seem both to 
assume that the public are clamoring for 
this ecclesiastical power of election; buat 
such is not the fact. In fact, Congrega- 
tiovalists dou’t want this ecclesiastical ma- 
chinery. They are perfectly satisfied to 
have our benevolent societies purely vol- 
untary, so long as they are well map- 
aged. It isso with every other society, iv- 
cluding the American Board, whose methods 
are so highly commended. Of course, the 
Society should be ‘* popularized,” but this 
proposition wil] not populaiize it. What is 
this proposed board of directors? It will 
be like the present board, a purely orna- 
mental body. i has absolutcly nothing to 
do except to be elected once a year by the 
Society, and then meet long enough to 
elect an Executive Committee. The thing 
is a relic of the same age that invented a 
College of Electors to choose the President 
of the United States. It should be wiped 
out entirely. The Society can as well elect 
the Executive Committee directly as elect 
the directors, who shall elect the Executive 
Committee. By moral methods, by public 
meetings, by doing worthy work, the So- 
ciety cau be best “popularized.” As it 
now stands, every State Association, we pre- 
sume, is already represented among the pres- 
eut elected directors aud any life-director 
can come and vote with them, Distant di- 
rectors simply will not come. - Still, let the 
proposition be tried. It can do no hurt, 

2. It is urged that it is an admirable 
feature of the Report that it removes the 
secretaries and treasurer from the Exec- 
utive Committee. We heartily approve of 
that, and the Society’s Committee of Nive 
suggested a change in the same direction, 
though not quite so radical. It is illegal, 
we believe, though good lawyers have eaid 
the Gontrary, to bave these oflicers mem- 
bers of the executive committee of a 
missionary society, and we hope a change 
will be made. We presume the officers 
would welcome it. 

8. Another point is the requirement by 
the Committee that when the treasury is 
empty the Society ‘should borrow money to 
pay its missionaries, instead of delaying 
their checks until the money is in the treas- 
ury. Dr. Little says: 

‘The story of long-delayed payments 
and consequent suffering and compromise of 
manhood [?] is painful to be here rehearsed. 
While the system of apportionment, some- 


what recently introduced, has done much 
to ale, it has by no means cured this 
ev Eg 


He goes on to show that a debt to the 
missiovaries is worse than a debt to those 
who are ‘‘in the money-loaving business.” 
On this subject it would have been well to 
seek a little ‘“‘information.” It is a fact 
that the missionaries, as a rule, heartily 
support the present plan of not having the 
Society borrow money on interest. They 
would rather wait a few weeks fora part 
of their salary, koowing that cases of ex- 
treme necessity will be provided for and 
tha: theyare paid more promptly than otber 
pastors. Only a very few times in the fifty- 
five years’ history of the Society has there 
been any delay, and the totel debt to mis- 


slovaries at 
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The American Home Missionary Society 
has no real estate or bonds on which it cap 
borrow money; its Executive Commitice 
do not like to borrow on the secur- 
ity of their own individual endorse- 
mevts, nor do they believe in the 
policy; the interest on the amount bor- 
rowed, if $50,000, would reduce by ten or 
a dozen the number of churches aided ; and 
the system, if once entered upon, would be 
likely to entail as constant a debt as that of 
the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, 
which is in debt two-thirds of the time 
and frequently up to $75,000. We do not 
see why the present system docs not work 
80 well as not to be rashly changed, ih obe- 
dicnce to the recommendation made after 
a single session by a committee which 
has sought no information. How the 
statement that “‘the system of appor- 
tionment” has ‘‘done much to mitigate,” 
but ‘‘has by no means cured this evil” of 
delayed payments can be trve we do not 
understand. Ever since that system was 
adopted (except the first six months) there 
has been no debt whatever, no delay in 
paying the missionaries, and no ‘‘ evil” to 
be *‘ cured.” 

4. The articles we have referred to de- 
vote especial attention to what Dr. Walker 
calls ‘‘the proportional expensiveness of 
the Society’s administration” and the way 
to correct it. We quote from him: 

“There is no utility in disguising the 
fact that there is much dissatisfaction in the 
churches with the proportional expensive- 
ness of the Society’s administration.” 
We-venture to express the opinion that 
there is po such dissatisfaction except on 
the part of a few uninformed critics, who 
by such articles as Dr. Walker’s are raising 
suspicions which have no sort of ground. 
Notice the argument brought forward by 
these men. They count up the expense of 
administration at the office here, and then, 
by subtracting all moneys expended by the 
auxiliary New England sccieties, and the 
value of all ‘‘ boxes,” and counting only 
the benevolent expenditures managed at 
New York, they get thirteen percent. ex- 
pense of administration. But do they not 
know that by the understanding from the 
beginning, domanded by the suxiliaries, 
their work was to be counted as a part of 
the Society’s work, that they are a part of 
the parent Society, and their officers: ez- 
oficio directors of that Society, and that 
a contribution of ten dollars to an auxiliary 
makes a man a member of that Society? 
Do they not know that every missionary of 
the auxiliaries is commissioned by the 
parent Society, while paid from the funds 
of the auxiliary? This is the theory anda 
right theory, one which allows the whole 
work of the Congregational denomination 
to be reported together; and, accordingly, 
we notice that in the Treasurer’s Report all 
the receipts of the auxiliaries are reported, 
and all the expenses also, whether execu- 
tive or missionary. The financial statement 
might be made fuller, 80 as to analyze the 
expenses of the auxiliaries; but those ex- 
penses are very small, especially when it is 
considered that the salaried officers of these 
auxiliaries are chiefly acting as missionaries, 
and not as collecting agents. 

But we are told, and this seems to be the 
burden of the complaint of these men, that 
the ‘‘ proportional expensiveness” is heavy, 
as compared with the American Board. 
We regret to have this comparison made; 
but if it is forced upon us we shall not 
avoid it. Dr. Walker states that (includ- 
ing publications) the administrative ex- 
penses of the American Board are only “a 
trifle over six per cent.” Dr. Little cays: 
“ The American Board does not hesitate to 
say [we don’t remember where] that the 
cost of the administration of its funds last 
year was four and one-third per cent.” 
The ‘‘ comparative expensiveness” of “‘ thir- 
teen per cent.” is plain. 

But bas the American Board any such 
extraordinary gift of economy? It is eco- 
nomical. It conducts its business intelli- 
gently and with thrift, but no more so than 
the Home Missionary Society. But let us 
uotice what these extraordinary percentages 
claimed for it omit. The total receipts of 
the Board last year (omitting, as both 
writers do, the Otis legacy, which is a sepa- 
rate account) are reported at $451,214.10. 
The expenses, put under “‘ cost of adminis- 
tration,” are $18,566.98, or a little over 4 
per cent. But add to the latter item (es 











must be added) the cost of publications and 
the expense of agencies, amounting to 


$14,752.87, and the expense of manage 


mient ig raised to $38,819.79, or 7} per 
cent. But, looking again, we notice that 
$4,046.82 paid in salaries is excluded 
from the total of expenses, us also the same- 
amount received from a special fund for 
salaries of officers. For comparison this 
must be added on both sides, and now we 
have Expenses of Management, $37,866.11, 
against Receipts, $455,260.42, or 81-5 per 
cent. Lookivg once more at the acvounts, 
we notice that there is no charge for revt of 
the rooms occupied in Boston: This item 
is omitted, we suppose, because the Board 
owns a fine building in Boston, which is 
rented to the city, and the rent received is 
balanced against that paid; but for compar- 
ison this item must not be omitted. -Guess- 
ing the rent at $5,000 (which is less than it 
was some.years ago), we have risen to 
over 9 per cent. Now, remembering that 
we are bidden to omit all that is received 
and expended by the auxiliaries to the Home 
Missionary Society, we notice that the 
American Board reports $102,087.60 re- 
ceived from the auxiliary Woman's Board, 
atno expense. Were we to deduct this 
amount from the receipts, we should 
rise to 121-5 per cent. But that we 
will not do. We will allow this $102,. 
037.69 to stand, but we must add ov the 
other side the cost to the auxiliary Board of 
collecting it, which we find (p. 143 of the 
Report of the Woman’s Board, six items) 
to be $9,770.56. This raises the total ex- 
pense of management to $52,136.67, or 11¢ 
per cent. This is as far as we can carry 
our figures. But a complete comparison 
would require us to remember that $150,000 
is spent by the American Board in Turkey, 
the cost of administering which is chiefly 
incurred not in Boston, but in Constantino- 
ple, where there are considerable expenses, 
and necessary ones, for rent, treacurer’s 
salary, clerks, porters, ete., which are all 
put down in lump, and paid in lump from 
Boston, as ‘‘cost of the missions,” and not 
as ‘‘ cost of administration.” Put this where 
it belongs and the percentage takes another 
step upward. It will also appear to some 
that, as a number of ‘returved missionaries 
are constantly in this country, traveling 
about, to stir up interest here in missions, 
perhaps a part of their salary while acting 
as agents should be charged to the cost of 
administration. Be it understood that we 
heaitily believe the American Bonrd con 
ducts its busivess with wisdom and econ- 
omy; but we are compclled to show that 
the charge of ‘* comparative expepnsiveness” 
and insufficient analysis of accounts brought 
against the Home Missionary Society is not 
sustained by the comparison demanded, 
especially when we remember that the 
larger the receipts the less should always be 
the ratio of administrative expense. 

We would speak further of the strange 
defense of the utterly unwise proposition 


that there be but « single corresponding — 


secretary and other points, if space allowed. 
We only add that it isthe humor of the 
churches now to examine the financial 
accounts of benevolent societies very sharp- 
ly, partly asa natural excuse for their vig- 
gardly giving. The socicties shculd make 
their accounts very frank and full. The 
Home Missionary Society excelsin giving 
the exact appropriation made to every mis- 
sionary. lt oughtto give a fuller analysis 
of the expenses of its auxiliaries, so that 
any one can calculate all the percentages 
he wants; but such a trifling matter need 
not seriously disturb any one’s mind. 





PROFESSOR FISHER ON THE CHRIS- 
TIAN RELIGION. 


Tue article in The North American for 
February to which we refer is one which 
is sure to be read widely, and when read to 
produce a profound impression. It is 
struck off at white heat by an cuthor whose 
acquaintance with the subject on which he 
writes is not surpassed nor the golden can- 
dor of his treatment. He declines contro- 
versy and carrics ais readers off into a free 
and quiet place, where, free from zeal 
“replete with too much rage,” he may lay 
before them the weighty considerations 
which apply. He glances at the present 
conneciion of Christianity with what is 
best im the life of the modern world and 





what is implied in its overthrow. Hoe 














asserts that Christianity is not free from 
difficulties that have not been solved and 
may not be—omne exit in mysterium. We 
share, perhaps, too much, in our religious 
moods, in Lear’s frenzy, and 


“Take upon us the mystery of things, 
As if we were God's spies.” 


Professor Fisher touches on the notion 
which bas of late reappeared in some 
quarters that Christianity has exerted an 
Uofavorable influence on human hap- 
piness, and intimates that, on similat 
grounds, we should eradicate the nervous 
system to get rid of neuralgia, the family 
to avoid petty tyranny, or civil government 
to guard against Neroes, and adds: “‘ Re- 
membering Pascal’s remark that had Cleo- 
opatra’s nose been longer or shorter the 
course of history would have been changed, 
I am tempted to turn aside and show what 
unutterable woe would have been spared to 
mankind if ‘the fatal gift of beauty’ had 
been denied them.” 

On the question of pre-Christian morals 
bis remarks are strong and conclusive. He 
reminds those who disparage Christianity 
with their Jaudation of the pagan of the 
faci that the nablest man of all antiquity 
went with bis disciples to visit a prostitute, 
not to press her ‘‘to sin no more,” but to 
discuss how she might ply her occupation 
with the most profit! He sets the famous 
line of Terence against the declaration of 
Plautus, ‘‘Man isa wolf to the stranger,” 
and contrasts the provigjons made in the 
Pentateuch for the stranger and the law of 
the Gospel with the doctrine of Aristotle, 
that the siave is an animated tool, or with 
the humanity of Rome, which in one breath 
denominated Trajan “mild” and iv the 
other applauded the ten thousand prisoners 
{ium the Dantbe he put into the arena and 
who continued for four months to soak the 
ground with their blood. ‘ 

He Is very happy in the reply to the ques 
tion, What is Christianity? from which he 
passes to a topic of grand importance and 
which be unfolds more fully and with pecv- 
liar care—*‘ the gradualness of Revelation.” 

Under the followiug review of the gen- 
eral evidences of Christianity our readers 
will fiud the subject laid before them in an 
admirable and suggestive method, partic- 
ularly in the remarks on miracles, their 
place and function in the Christian system 
and perhaps yet more in the wonderfully 
brief and perspicuous statement of the 
authorship of the Gospels and their alleged 
discrepancies. 

Of Prof. Fisher's ‘‘ glance at Christianity 
on the doctrinal side” we can give no ab- 
breviated account without attempting the 
further reduction of what is already the 
qulotessence of the matter. We note espe- 
cially his remarks on the Atonement, on 
sin, on the hcpefor man achieved on the 
Cross, and on moral evil. The ground 
taken on all points is wise and strong, and 
nowhere more so than in treating the doc- 
trine of Inspiration. He reasserts abund- 
antly the Protestant principle of the normal 
authority of the Bible, and that what Chris- 
tianity is can be ascertained from it and 
nowhere eise. He also declares that it is to 
the Scriptures collectively that this au- 
thority pertains. There are stages of reve- 
lation avd progress in it. ‘‘ We cannot 
select a verse in a psalm and adopt it with- 
out consideration as a sewtiment suitable 
for a Christian to cherish.” The Bible 
supplies its own criterion in the teachings 
of Christ and the Apostles, So, with regard 
to the question of essentials, Professor 
Fisher takes broad and really high ground. 
He repudiates what is fatal to faith. He 
discusses even the troublesome question of 
eschatology with the tame broad and toler- 
ant discrimination,’ giving away nothing 
essentia] and denying to no man bis right 
to speculate. ‘ Perhaps,” be remarks, ‘‘ibe 
day will come when controversy on this sub- 
ject [eschatology] will be less heated, and 
when a more chastened curiosity will exist 
respecting the statistics of the future world 
in its far-remote eons.” 

In a similar spirit Mr. Fisher declares 
that ‘‘ the relation uf Christianity to ethnic 
religions’’—Schiller’s- ‘‘ wild-growing re: 
ligious”—“‘and t© philosophy among thd 
— is nof that of unqualified repug- 

” and speaks fincly of tbe nobler 
cwtties of paganism as cherishing aspirations 
‘ Which could not be realized on the soil of | 
heathen antiquity.” 

eas of Christianity Presented | 








in this treatise is large, free, and inspiring, 
and particularly Mr. Fisher’s view of the 
Christian man in his personal relation with 
the Saviour, a relation whose transforming 
power suggests to us a higher meaning for 
the words of Desdemona: 
——" my heart's subdued 
Bven to the very quality of my Lord.” 

Mr. Fisher closes with an earnest protest 
against those views of sin and punishment 
which diminish respovsibility. He might 
quote ‘‘ Edmund” here against the ‘* fop- 
pery of the world,” in which ‘we make 
guilty of our disasters the sun, the moon, 
and the stars, as if we were villains by 
necessity; fools by heavenly compulsion; 
knaves, thieves, aud treachers by spherical 
predominance; drunkards, liars, and adul- 
terers by an enforced obedience of plane 
tary influence; and all that we are evil in 
by a divine thrusting ov.” 





CIVILIZING THE INDIANS. 


Secretary Krexwoop has prepared for 
the consideration of Congressa bill in rela- 
tion to the improvement of the uncivilized 
Indians. The following synopsis presents 
the leading features of this bill: 

1. That there shall be appointed a com- 
mission, consisting of three persons, to be 
known as the ‘‘ Commission of Indian Civil- 
ization.” 

2. That this Commission, under the di- 
rection and authority of the President and 
Secretary of the Interior, shall visit the In- 
dian tribes, and, after ascertatning the size 
of their reservations aud the number of In- 
dians therein, shal! endeavor to enter into 
agreements with the Indians for a reduction 
of reservations, where such reduction shall 
seem advisable, and that where such reduc- 
tions ate effeeted the lands ceded to the 
Government shall be surveyed and sold and 
the proceeds placed to the credit of the 
Indians. 

8. That the diminished reservations shall 
be conveyed by patent tothe Indians, giv- 
iog them permanent ownership, as fur as 
possible, in severalty.to individual proprie- 
tors, and extending the aid of the Govern- 
ment to them ip acquiring the art of agri- 
culture. 

4. That the Commission shall be author- 
ized to negotiate for the cession of entire 
reservations and the removal of the Indi- 
ans to other reservations, and that reserva- 
tions so ceded shall be surveyed and sold, 
and the proceeds shall be expended for the 
benefit of the Indians on the reservations 
to which they may be removed. 

5. That the United States shall, within a 
fixed time, pay to the Indians the principal of 
all trust funds now held by the Government 
to their credit, and that the annual appro- 
priations by Congress for the support of 
Indians shall be gradually reduced as they 
become self-supporting and finally be dis- 
continued altogether. 

Such are the general features of Secretary 
Kirkwvod's bill. The idea of the Secretary 
is to make a systematic and persistent 
effort to lift the uncivilized tribes of In- 
dians out of their savage habits, to make 
hem land-proprietors in severalty, to teach 
them the art of agriculture, to fit them to 
become self-supporting, to terminate their 
connection with the Government as a race 
of mere idlers and beggars, and incorporate 
them at last into the general body politic 
of the United States, as citizens theteof, 
having the same rights and being subject to 
the same obligations as other citizens, In 
a word, he proposes a plan to put an end to 
the so-called Indian question in the form in 
which it has existed for almost a century. 
He assumes that the ‘‘Commission on In- 
diam Civilization,” being entirely devoted 
to this one object, would be able so to set 
before the Indians the benefits of citizen- 
ship and separate property that in a few 
yeurs a goodly number of tribes, if not all 
of them, and ultimately all of them, would, 
without violence or any encroachment upon 
their rigusts, come under + provisions of 
the bill. 

Secretary Kirkwood vA evidently made 
the Indian quéstioti the subject of very 
careful study. Afi “right-thinking people 
will sympathize most heartily with the pur- 
pose he havin view. The elementary idea 
pha sa fod agai giamtpnl 

2 Cah < os bee pauper and » 
by the. Gowern- 
sad b Sarees a self-supporting citizen, 












owning the land he tills and @illing the 
land he owns, and living under a system of 
just and equal laws. We believe that this [ 
idea can be realized, and that it will cost 
far less to make it an accomplished fact 
than to perpetuate the system which has 
been followed by the Government for so 
many years. We have spent a hundred 
times more in fighting the Indians than it 
would have cost to civilize them, with 
proper effort. 


COLORED SCHOOL-CHILDREN. 


Tne Supreme Court of Illinois has re- 
cently rendered an important decision in 
relation to the rights of colored children in 
the public schools of that state. It seems 
that the board of education in the city of 
Quincy, having a population of 27,275, 
divided the city into eight districts for 
school purposes, and adopted a rule which 
required all the colored children of the city 
to atiend a single school, specially designat- 
ed for their instruction, and at the same 
time excluded them from attendance in the 
schools of all the other districts. In this 
single school they must be educated, if at 
all, as, under the rule, they had vo right 
to attend any other school in that city. 

The question before the Supreme 
Court was whether this regulation of 
the board of education was in 
conformity with the laws of the State of 
Illinois, which expressly prohibit the officers 
aod munugers of public schools from mak- 
ing or enforcing any regulations that, either 
directly or indirectly, exclude any child 
from the public schools op account of 
race or color. The court holds that the 
regulations in this case are contrary to both 
the spirit and letter of theschool-laws of the 
state, and, therefore, null and void. The 
doctrine of the court is that the free 
schools, supported by general taxation, are 
public institutions, The plain design of 
the law is that they sball be so managed 
and conducted that all the children within 
the district between certain ages, without 
avy reference to the question of race or 
color, shall bave equal rights, equal facili- 
ties, and equal opportunities in the public 
schools, The distinctiou of race or color 
between children is not a distinction made 
by law or ove that the law tolerates as the 
basis of discrimination. Such is the doc- 
trine laid down by the Supreme Court of 
Illinois with reference to the public schools 
of that state. 

Both the decision and the law commend 
themselves to all right-thinking people as 
justand righteous. The colured people of 
this country are, by the fundamental Jaw of 
the land, citizens of the United States and 
of the states in which they respectively re- 
side. They are entitled to all the privileges 
and immunities that pertain to this twofold 
citizenship, and subject to all the responsi- 
bilities and obligations of the same, They 
are eligible to any office in the gift of the 
people and have in proportion to their 
number the same political power as white 
people. The purposeof the recent amend- 
ments to the Constitution was to release 
them from the civil and political disabilities 
which a long-standing and cruel prejudice 
had imposed upon them. _A nobler purpose 
never took the form of a fundamental law. 

These principles ougbt in every state to 
settle the question as to the equal rights of 
colored children in the public schools, It 
is alike unjust and mean, as well as impoli- 
tic, to carry the old prejudice into the pub- 
lic school system, and*keep up the preju- 
dice by having ** Nigger schools” for one 
racé and white schools for the other, espe 
cially sv when such an arrangement subjects 
colored children to serious inconveniences 
in the matter of attendance, if not actual 
disadvantages in the quality of the instruc- 
tion. ‘There is no good reason why the 
children of both races should pot be 
educated in the same schools, and in this re- 
spect be treated as if they all belonged to 
the same race. The law neither makes nor 
tolerates avy distinction of race or color in 
the jury-box or at tlie ballot-box. Why 
should there be any such distinctiou in the 
public school? — 


Iv is reported that Preeident Garfield’s phy- 
P siclans ‘have concluded not to present any 
bilis for their services, but to take whatever 
| Congress shall sée fit to for this 
4 a Congress should mate « generous | 

ample appropriation % pay’ all the ex- 




































































































Enitorial Notes. 


A sTRoNG and earnest memorial ‘has been 
addressed to Congress by a committee of Pres- 
byterians, at the head of which stands the 
name of the venerable William E. Dodge, of 
this city, asking Congress to make an ample 
appropriation for the education of Indian 
children, and also to provide by law that the 
Indians shall hold their lands in severalty by a 
title in fee simple. Avother memorial from 
the Wahpeton and Sisseton Sioux, in Minne- 
sota, signed by six of their leading men, asks 
Congress to give them their lands in severalty. 
These Indians, after sketching their progress 
in the pursuits of civilized life, proceed to say : 
“We have told you something of the history 
of our people, and now we think we are ready 
for land-titles and to live under your lawe.” 
These memorials present the two prominent 
things which demand the attention of Con- 
gress in solving'the Iudian problem. The 
experiments which have been made at Hamp- 
ton, Caslisle, and Forest Grove in the education 
of Indien children, and the results arising 
therefrom, show most cunclusively that this 
system, if expanded and extended on a wide 
scale among the various Indian tribes, will 
speedily undermine their savage habite and 
turn them into civilized beings. We know of 
no wiser use to be made of the necessary 
ainount of the public money, or of any sborter 
or surer method of attaining the result. Sup- 
plement a thorough educational system by 
land-titles in severalty, and it will not take 
more than one generation to finish the Indian 
problem and merge the Indian with the white 
man in the same body politic. 





. 


We had already gene to press when the 
news arrived last week Tuesday of the sudden 
death of ex-Gov. Bullock, in the sixty-sixth 
year of hisage. In him Massachusetts loses one 
of ber most loyal and scholarly sone; and vot 
Massachusetts ouly, but the whole fraternity of 
right-minded, independent, and patriotic citi- 
zens, which, though nowbere more numerous 
than in our country, is not large enough any- 
where to be able to loss such men. Gov. Bul- 
lock was perhaps most at home in private life, 
with his family, his friends, and his - books. 
He returned to it at the end of his political 
career, and could not be again drawn out to 
run for Congress in a district where the nom- 
ination was equivalent to av election. Yét he 
took atall times a quick and strong tnterest 
in public affairs. He vigorously seconded 
Governor Andtew ih the war and has the 
reputation of having been the best speaker the ~ 
Bay State ever bad in the Lower House, He 
beld the governorship through three terms. 
He was a singularly finished orator, able to 
flash and fulminate in extempore speech, but > 
who could also make his mark in elaborate, 
studied oratory on special occasiung. He was, 
perbaps, too little of a party man for popular 
success, though the great ends for which 
parties exist were always dear to him. He 
was prominent in the movement for better 
government and for independent reform tnau- 
gurated by the famous meeting at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. He stood high in the esteem 
of bis fellow-citizens at Worcester and lived a 
simple, strenuous, and successful life from 
his student days at Amberst, where he was 
graduated in 1836, second in the class with the 
Rev. Dr. Ricbard Salter Storrs, of Brooklyn. 


Ma. ScoviILLE committed several very grave 
mistakes in his argument to the jury in defense 
of Gufteau. His speech was tediously and in- 
tolerably long, consuming far more than half 
of his time with matters to which the jury will 
not and should not give the least attention in 
making up their verdict. His characterization 
of the prosecution as a conspiracy against the 
life of bis client and of the eminent medical 
gentlemen who had testified in regard to the 
sanity of Guiteau, as paid parties tothiscon- . 
spiraey, and of the trial as not having been 
fairly and honorably conducted by the counsel 
for the Government, was a gross and insulliog 
falsification of truth. No indicted criminal 
ever stood at the bar of justice to whom a 
larger or more liberal indalgence was extended 
or to whom the court or the Government ac- 
corded fuller facilities for making bis defense. 
The tirade of Mr. Scoville against Mr. Conk- 
ling, General Grant, and President Arthur, . 
whatever may have been true or not true as to 
the propriety of their conduct prior to the 
shooting of the President, has nothing to do 
with the question which the jury are called 
upon to determine. That question is whether 
Guiteau was save, in the legal sense, on the 2d 
of July, when he assassinated the President. 
If be was, then he deserves the punishment 
which the law awards, whether Mr. Conkling 
is justly exposed to censure or not for higown 
conduct. That conduct has no criminal rela ~_ 
tions to the death of the President and forms ‘ 
BO excuse for Guiteau. We are quite aware ; 
thet Mr. Scoville had's very bad case to defend, 
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{ll tempered harangue. 


Tux Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives are said to be engaged in the 
preparation of a bill for the disposal of the 
remainder of the Geneva Award. Congress 
has passed one bil! on this subject, and under 
ita partial distribution of the fund has been 
mede. The insurance companies, that had 
paid large losses to the insured, growing out 
of the depredations of the rebel cruisers, for 
which losses the Geneya Tribunal held Great 
Britain to be responsible, and whieh were in- 
cluded in the aggregate of the award made and 
paid by Great Britain, were excluded from 
participation in the benefits of this fund under 
the only law that has ever been passed by 
Congress on the subject. Every effort sub- 
sequently made for their reimbursement has 
proved a failure. The subject has repeatedly 
beep before Congress, but nothing has been 
done. Whether anything will be done by the 
present Congress remains to beseen. We have 
regarded and still regard the course of Con- 
grese as disgraceful and wrong. Nothing can 
be clearer than that the Geneva Fund in the 
hands of the Government is a trust fund, and 
that the parties who are entitled to it are those 
and those only whose losses were computed 
by the Geneva Tribunal in making the award, 
The single and only duty of the Government is 
to see to it that the money is paid to these 
parties, including the insurance companies 
whose claims were presented to the Genova 
Tribunal. This has never yet been done, and 
in not doing it the Government has been guilty 
of a gross breach of honor and good faith. 





Tus New York Chamber of Commerce last 
week had a lively discussion in regard to the 
commercial marine of the United States and 
the best method of reviving it to, at least, a 
respectable position among the nations of the 
earth. The fact is patent to all that nearly all 
the trans-oceanic trade of the United States ts 
carried in foreign ships, and that, as the con- 
sequence, this country is subjected to a very 
large loss, estimated to amount to about one 
hundred militon dollars each year. Such bas 
been the condition ever since the war andas 
yet no practical remedy bas been furnished. 
The majority of the members of the Chamber 
of Commerce, present at the meeting of last 
week, expressed the opinion tbat Congress 
should adopt some system of subsidies that 
would “ afford materia! aid and inducement to 
the creation of a mercantile marine.” A 
minority of the members thought that the best 
solution of the problem consists in abolishiag 
the present restriction of law in respect te the 
registry of vessels, 60 that citizens of the 
United States might buy their vessels where 
they can buy them at the cheapest price, and 
have them registered as Americau ships, 
whether built in this country or elsewhere. 
Precisely the same difference of opinion ap- 
pears tn Congress whenever the subject comes 
up for discussion. Neither opinion has so 
prevailed as to become a practical power. We 
are in favor of both opinions. We would 
modify our present system of registration so 
as to admit foreign-built ships to American 
registration, and, if this did not prove suffi- 
cient to establish our commercial marine, we 
would then give it the aid of subsidies. The 
present condition of things is one that loudly 
calls for a remedy. 


Tue bill of Senator Miller, of California, relat- 
ing to Chinese immigration contains the follow- 
ing provisions: 1. That the coming into or resi- 
dence in the United States of Chinese, whether 
they come directly from China or elsewhere, ex- 
ceptthe return of those who were residing in 
this country on the 19th of July, 1831, shall be 
unlawful, aod shall from henceforth be prohib- 
ited until otherwise provided by law. 2. That 
studevts coming for education, merchants and 
traders engaged in lawful commerce, travelers 
in and through the United States, and officers 
of the Chinese Government, wiih their attend- 
ants, shall be excepted from this prohibition. 
3, That these excepted Chinese shall procure 
certificate from the custom-bouse officer at 
the port of their arrival setting forth the fact 
that they are entitled to reside in the United 
States, upon the payment of one dollar for 
each certificate ; and that any attempt by false 
pretenses to procure a fraudulent certificate 
shall subject the party toa fine of a thousand 
dollars and imprisonment for not less than 
two and not more than ten years. 4. That 
Cuinese residing in the United. States on the 
19th of July, 1881, who may leave for a time, 
with the intention of returning to this country, 
shall register their names at the custom-house, 
with a full description of themselves, so that 
they may be identified on their return. 5. That 
masters of vessels shall not bring to the United 
States any Chinaman, except those permitted 
by this bill to come to the United States, and 
that apy violation of this probibition shall sub- 
ject such masters to a five of five hundred 
dollars for every Chinaman brought contrary 
to the Inw, or imprisoument for one yesr. 


make bis case any better SS 





eh, in brief, are the provisions of Senator 
Miller's bill. The proper thing to do with the 
bill is to pitch it into a waste-besket, or rather 
piteh it into the street. There is absolutely no 
occasion for any legislation on the subject, 
especially for discriminating legislation against 
Chinese immigrants. There is no good reason 
why they should not be treated just as immi- 
grants from any other country are treated. 
They are a peaceful, industrious, and quiet 
people. Why proscribe them in this way? 

Seratorn Davis, of Illinois, bas introduced 
into the Senate « bill which provides ‘* that the 
provisions of section 714 of the Revised Statutes 
be and they are bereby extended and made ap- 
plicable to Ward Hunt, Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, in 
consequence of his physica! disability, not- 
withstanding he bas not served the full term 
of ten years, as required by the foregoing sec- 
tion: Provided, That the said Ward Hunt 
shall resign the said office of Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
within thirty days after the passage of this 
act.'’ The section of the Revised Statutes 
here referred to provides that “when any 
judge of any court of the United States re- 
signs his office, after having held his commis- 
sion as such at least ten years and having at- 
tained the age of seventy years, he shall dur- 
ing the residue of his natural life receive the 
same salary which was by law payable to him 
at.the time of his resignation.”” Mr. Hunt, 
who has been wholly disabled for now more 
than two years, has been waiting for the ten 
years prescribed by law to elapse before send- 
ing fm bis resignation, so that he may continue 
to draw his salary during the remainder of his 
life. Senator Davis proposes to relieve his 
difficulty by making a special provision in his 
case, presuming that upon the passage of the 
bill he will at once resign the office, and thus 
give the President the opportunity of appoint- 
ing some one who will be competent to dis- 
charge ite duties. Let Congress, by all means, 
pass the bill, and thus add another judge to 
the working force of the Supreme Court. 


-.-That “Ozone” advertisement was of- 
fered to Tus INDEPENDENT, and declined. It 
was declined, first and foremost, because the 
advertising agent didn’t offer anywhere near 
our price. The merits of the advertisement 
were not looked into et all. We are sorry 
that The Observer, The Christian Advocate, 
and s large number of other religious 

papers were swindled by it. Any person with 
a peunyworth of information would know that, 
so far from ozone being a preservative, it is 
a most active destructive agent, being simply 
oxygen in ite intenee form. The Sun day-school 
Times offers to pay toite subscribers the loss 
they have suffered by buying this alleged pre- 
servative on the strength of its being advertised 
intbat paper. While we approve the generous 
motive of that paper, we do not offer to follow 
the example in a similar case. We mean to 
exercise ordinary care in inserting advertise- 
ments, but we endorse none, leaving the reader 
to use his own judgment. Because we adver- 
tise anything, it does not follow that we ad- 
vise our readers to buy it. 


..--Union Theological Seminary in this city 
has for some years been feeling the influence 
of its ‘“‘new departure.” The best thing it 
has done for Christian scholarship, perbaps, in 
all ite history is the establishment of fellow- 
ships by which select students have been pro- 
vided an opportunity for carrying on their 
studies in Germany and elsewhere, There are 
no more promising young scholars in the 
country than those who have won these fellow- 
ships. Nextis to be mentioned the magnif- 
cent gift of $300,000 by the late James Brown, 
banker, which gave the institution a fund to 
support its professorships. Next came the 
recent grand gift of $200,000 by Governor 
Morgan, to erect a library building. A noble 
site has been purchased in the upper part of 
the city and work. begun, snd it is boped 
that otber benevolent men will provide the 
chapel, lecture hall, and dormitories. No 
theological seminary in the country is dofng 
a better work. 

«see The Democrats of this state succeeded 
last Fall in electing a swall majority of the 
members of each house of the Jegislature. Of 
this majority, three members of the Senate 
and some six or seven members of the other 
house are followers of John Kelly, and these 
Kelly Democrats refuse to unite with the other 
Democrats in orgavizing the legislature, ex- 
cept upon terms which the latter refuse to 
concede. This makes the disgraceful dead- 
lock which has been continued now fur more 
than three weeks. It is high time that thie 
disgusting spectacle came toanend. We hope 


that the Republicans will make no bargains. 


with the Kellyites, and that, rather than bave 
the deadlock continued much longer, they 
will come to some honorable understanding 
with the other Democrats, and thua organize 
both houses of the legislature. We sce at 
presept no other wey out of the deadlock. 





the Civil Service Reform. A geod old Pep- 
perton judge visited Washington to see what 
light he could get on national affairs. In due 
time he stood before President Lincoln. The 
Judge wes shocked at the careworn face of the 
President, tried to comfort him, and sald: 
“Mr. Lineoln, Iam sorry to see you not look- 
ing so well as when you passed through Pep- 
perton. You must not let the Rebellion wear 
upon you. The Lord is with us. He will not 
permit slavery and disunion to conquer. He 
has purposes with this republic which——" 
‘Oh! Judge,’’ said Mr. Lincoln, “it isn’t the 
Rebellion that is killing me, it isn’t the Re- 
bellion; it is your plagued Pepperton post- 
office.” : 

...-Mr. A. O. P. Nicholson, who in 1861 was 
a senator of the United States from Tennessee, 
was, with others, on the 11th of July in that 
year, expelled from the Senate, because he was 
engaged in a conspiracy to destroy the Govern- 
ment. He died in 1876, and his widow now 
petitions Congress to pay ber whatever salery 
was due to him at the time of his expulsion. 
The Senate Committee on Claims say in regard 
to this proposition: ‘We do not deem it 
proper, after the expiration of twenty years, to 
pase a special act of Congress to compensate 
the senators and representatives who seceded 
in 1861 for their services in Congress in the 
early part of that year."’ 


...We are very glad to see in a Southern 


| Presbyterian paper, The Christian Observer, a 


vigorous argument, by the Rev. J. B. Carne, 
on Mr. Park's case, showing with great force 
that a colored minister must have equal rights 
with a white one, even to voting in a presby- 
tery. Seys Mr. Carne: “I defy the'world to 
show me where Jesus or the Apostles ever 
knew the difference between Greek and Jew, 
Barbarian, Scythian, bond or free. There 
were no distinctions in churchmembership, nor 
yet in the right to rule.”’ That is edifying lan- 
guage to be addressed to Southern Presby- 
terians. There has been progress since 1860. 


.-The death of the Hon. Clarkson N. Pot- 
ter removes an honored member of an old and 
honored family. He was a son of Bishop 
Alonzo Potter, of Pennsylvania, and a brother 
of Bishop Horatio Potter, of New York. His 
grandfather and father were president and 
vice-president respectively of Union College. 
Mr. Potter, who was of the Jefferson school of 
Democrats, served four terms tn Congress, 
making an excellent record, and was a sueccese- 
ful practitioner in the United States and New 
York Supreme Courts. At the time of his 
death he was president of the National Bar 
Association. 


«-.sWeare much interested in the efforts 
making in some of our cities to popularize the 
best sort of entertainments by very low prices. 
Last Winter ten lectures was given in Pike’s 
Opera House, Cincinnati, fora dollar for the 
course, and in Cleveland an “Educational 
Bureau’ has been organized, which will pro- 
vide twelve first-class lectures and concerts for 
the same price, or only eight and a third cents 
each. Similar enterprises have been conducted 
in England of late years, and in Birmingham 
an admirable rendering of ‘‘ The Messiab,” we 
remember, was given for six cents. 


-++- TheChautauquan says that ‘‘ the defection 
of Dr. Thomas from the ranks of Orthodoxy is 
more thaw overbalanced by the conservative 
tendencies displayed by the Rev. O. B. Froth- 
ingham, of New York, who bas hitherto been 
the acknowledged leader of the radical wing of 
the Liberal Religionists.”’ It is news to us that 
Dr. Thomas had fallen from Orthodoxy. The 
news has not reached Chicago, or The North- 
western Christian Advocate would not bave been 
wishing him “ thousands of converts and dis- 
ciples.”’ 

...»We have no feilt to find with Dr. E. 
D. Porter’s principle of creed-subscription, as 
given by bim in The Christian Jnielligencer, 
where we are glad to see it: 


“No creed "truly usta enfosced which is 
soe ee of the Divine Werd, co tet serpreted 
as inte 
the mind of the Suis te we et 


urcb in all ages. So received, Wy EL 
anty of that liberty wherewith Christ makes 
bis people free from the enslavements of 
pernicious errorsand of enfeebling supersti- 
tions.” 

..The Court of Appeals of this state, ina 
case just decided by it, holds that the Jaw pre- 
esumes every man to be sane, and that it is not 
until this presumption is controverted and 
overcome by the defense thatthe prosecution 
is called upon to offer evidence of sanity, and 
that when insanity is the defense egainst a 
criminal charge the jury must weigh all tte 
evidence bearing upon this issue and give the 
accused the benefit of s reasonable doubt of his 
sanity. 

....A DM] is pending before the Legislature 
of Massachusetts which provides that a part of 
ajury may render a verdict, instead. of requir- 

tog the concurrence of the whole twelve, as at 
present. biediacts me yenie-at-meag s change 


et 









would SGsasUigictsiiead to our jury system. 
There isno reason why sbsolute unanimity 
should be required in a jury, any more than fn s 
court consiating of several jadges. The princi- 
ple more often defeats than secures justice. 

.- Zion's Herald, speaking of Dr. Newman's 
going to the Madison-Avenue Congregational 
Church, speaks of themas “brethren of the 
nominal Calvinistic persuasion.”” Is that true 
of Congregationalists? We had accepted the 
statement of Dr. Budington, who presided 
over the Oberlin National Couneil, as true, 
who eaid that the basis there taken by the 
denomination made Arminianism as regular as 
Calvinism among Congregationalists. 


--..Senator Logan, in introducing a bill pro- 
viding that Mrs. Lincoln, the widow of 
President Lincoln should be entitled to 
the privileges accorded under the Pension 
Arrears Act, which would secure to her about 
$15,000, told a pitiful story in regard to her 
present condition. The nation, sureiy, ought to 
see to it that all her wants are bountifally sup- 
plied. This is due to the memory of her la- 
mented husband. 


.+-.The recent disaster and loss of life on the 
Hudson River Raflroad should lead to the pass- 
age of alaw in every state for the prevention 
of such terrible accidents, providing, among 
other things, that every passenger-car shall be 
furnished with at least two axes. Some, if not 
all the persons who were roasted in the burn 
ing cars might have been saved, if there had 
been any means of promptly breaking through 
these cars. 

...-A number of our best clergymen and 
citizens are interesting themselves in a society 
for providing religious reading for the blind. 
Except the Bit@e, two or three denominational 
catechisms, anda volume of selections from the 
works of Swedenborg, there are no religious 
books printed in this country for the blind. 
The society deserves support if the American 
Tract Society will not do the work. 


..-Ex-President Hayes thinks that his 
efforts in the cause of Civil Service Reform, 
though by no means perfect and complete, 
nevertheless, started the work on a substan- 
tial basis. He is quite right in this opinion 
and is entitled to credit for what he did in the 
right direction. Will President Arthur move 
fri the same line? This question is now one of 
deep interest to the people. 

...-Congressman Farwell has introduced a 
bill into the House of Representatives which 
proposes to admit foreign-built iron or steel 


‘vessels to rogistration as Americen vessels if 


owned and commanded by citizens of the 
United States. Though a high-tariff man, he 
regards such a change of the law as an urgent 
practical necessity, and in thie opinion we 
think him to be right. 

..Actording to the testimony of the con- 
ductor of the train wrecked at Spuyten Duy- 
vil, there was a crowd of members and hangers 
on of the legislature on board, drunk and 
noisy, and he believes some one of them 
pulled the cord which stopped the train. That 
had better be followed up. If any passenger 
stopped the train, probably somebody else 
knows it. Let us know. 

...-Gevernor Sherman, of Iowa, in his in- 
augural address, earnestly recommended the 
legislatare to concur in submitting to the peo- 
ple a constitutional amendment prohibiting 
the manufacture or sale of intoxicating liquors 
within the state. The Governor claims that 
the people have the right to have this question 
presented to them for a direct expression of 
their views. 

.... The Jewish Messenger resents the assertion 
of Dr. Kobler that ‘Orthodox rabbis” eat 
oysters and smoke cigars on the Sabbath, and 
yet remain “Orthodox.” It indignantly de- 
mands that Dr. Kohler ‘‘ name them or with- 
draw the charge.’ We fear we could mention 
Orthodox Christian ministers of whom that 
might be truly said. 

... We are plessed to see the excellent Army 
and Nevy Ragister, of Washington, appear in 
the same form as THE INDEPENDENT of six- 
teen closely-printed pages. It is edited with 
great ability and its location at Washington 
gives it many advanteges as an organ for the 
two branches of our military service. 

.«-eWhy should a Republican be called « 
Stalwart who insists on the use of the public 
appointments as a reward for the eminent (?) 
services of bimself and frieuds, while the 
great mass of Republicans support the party 
for the principles it represents, without expect- 
ing or asking any pay for doing so? 

....We wish we could print some portions 
of Senator Anthony’s chaste and eloquent 
tribute, delivered in the Senate, to the mem- 
ory. of the late Senator Burnside. It was 
heard by s large audience, who were com- 
pletely carried away by ite beautiful and af- 
fecting sentences. 

.»»-Ramor says tha: Secretary Folger will 
take the place of Judge Hust, when the latter 
‘Yesigts, and that Mr. Conkling will then teke 
the place of Secretary Folger. Unless Presi- 





Gent Arthur sball be deprived of common 
sense, the latter part of this rumor will never 
prove true. 

.... We printed last week the statement that 
Dr. Buckley visited Guiteau ‘‘in the interest 
of his readers, to study whether the mardereg, 
is insane, and was satisfied that he is.” This 
reverses exactly the fact. For ‘“‘insane” read 
sane. We beg Dr. B.’s pardon for the slip. 

..+.The Examiner draws the lines pretty 
close. It would not allow any man to be 
ordained a Baptist minister who believes the 
doctrine of Warren’s * Parousia” as to the 
time of the second coming of Christ. 


....It is a very important religious question 
discussed in English Church papers whether 
Bishop Fraser’s chimere is a cope or not, 
Imagine the contempt with which Dean Stanley 
would have heard the discussion. 

.... TheCongregationalist published that Leitch- 
field (Ky.) cave hoax and now has to ownit up. 
It was quite too evident, with ite mummies and 
Masonic marks, to deceive our ordinarily quick- 
witted friend. 


...-Dr. Enoch Pond has died, at the age of 
ninety-ohne. He bad been connected wite the 
Bangor Theological Seminary for fifty years. 
He was a worthy and conservative theologian. 

....The Observer tells of a Western church 
which celebrated the Lord’s Supper with a 
bottle and atumbler. Pitchers must be scarce 
there. 

..--In Prof. Bird’s ‘‘Hymn Notes’? the 
date of Bacon’s appendix to Dwight was mis- 
printed “1823 "’ for 1833. 








IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


SunscrreTions should be renewed at 
least TWO WEEKS before the date of expira- 
tion, which date is given on the yellow 
ticket of address on each paper. Subscrip- 
tions expiring after January ist, 1882, will 
be stopped at expiration of time paid for. 

Subscriptions which expired prior to 
January ist, 1882, will be continued as 
heretofore, and our subscrilfers will greatly 
oblige us by promptly renewing. 

We ask each subscriber to invite one or 
more frieuds or neighbors to join in order- 
ing THE INDEPENDENT, and thus get the 
same at the low club rates—viz.: two sub- 
scriptions $5, or five subscriptions $10. 
Single subscriptions or renewals $3 each. 

There is scarcely a village paper in the 
couotry which is sold below $2 per annum, 
and, if it can be made known through our 
friends that THe INDEPENDENT can be had 
in clubs of five or more at that low price, 
the result would be an immense accession 
to our subscription-list. 

We thank a host. of friends who are aid- 
ing us on the new club rates now named. 











Publisher's Department, 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, and 


Croup, 
Consumption. It is an old and tried, friend 
and always proves true. 





Ox visiting New York City, save express- 
-” i - > dire, — fe at be Snion Ho- 
soeme, Sos million dollars, Teduced to $1 i 
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all de Families it 
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SOMETHING OF INTEREST FOR 
MOTHERS fo READ. 
Mothers who have delicate children, who bject 
to Croup. ur ane goes to bed' wheezing and 
‘ore morning 


Four chitd 





of 
Batsam should rare Se bogs in ¥ 


Ww 

ww will remove the mucus coll 

and save the life of your dear child. 
For sale by all Medicine Dealers. 





ee. selecting very 
choicest Teas and all orders intrusted to this Com- 
pany will be faithfully and promptly executed. For 
Price-list of Teas and Ceffees aft of pre 
miums send a postal-card to above 
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-' THE HOFFMAN HOUSE. 


|. ‘T= Hoffman House, located on Broadway and 25th 


Street, opposite Madison Square, New York City, has 
long been celebrated for the excellence of its accom- 
modations and unsurpassed Restaurant, and, in view 
of their suceessfui and increasing business, Messrs. 
Read & Co., the proprietors, have beem making elabor- 
ate and extensive impr ts. For the past six 
months work hes been carried on and it is an index 
of the enterprising character of the landlords of the 
Hoffman House that before these are completed they 
should decide upon further and greater additions to 
their large establishment. The new plants for the 
further enlargement of the hotel will include the ad- 
dition of the tvo five-story buildings on Broadway, 
extending from the corner of Twenty-fifth Street to 
nearly the center of the block. The annex will be 
fitted with nearly, if not quite, 200 rooms, which, 
with the 247 apartments now in the hotel proper, will 
make a grand aggregate of nearly 500 rooms, and 
will, all told, cost Messrs. Read & Co. upward of $500,- 
000. The work will be completed during the year. 
Few hotels have achieved and so successfully 





Twenty-fifth Street, and will be magnificently 


The proprietors of the Hoffman House will, un- 
doubtedly, reap the harvest their industry and enter- 
prise has sown, and their patrons may rest assured 
that they will continue to find the same admirable 
accommodations, and at reasonable rates, that have 
made this hotel famous. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


THE UNITED STATES 


FLLUMINATING COMPANY, 
Sole Grantee of all Patents and Rights owned by 


Th United Sat Ei Lighting Coapay 





for the City of New York cinity, is no 
pared to furnish Dynamo-Electric Machines of jous 
sizes and ca es for of and Ins 
candescent its. 

The and lamps manufactured for this 


Company, under the 
MAXIM, WESTON, FARMER, AND 
OTHERS, 


comprise al] the latest improvements in Electric 
fi cissutt-wires of this Company 


Now York Board of Fire Underwriters. 


These so eae bo seen, ond full tata tion con- 
No. 00 CHAMBERS STREET. ted 


EUGENE T. LYNCH, 
PRESIDENT. 


JAPANESE PAPER WARE. 


Always ask for the Pails, Bowls, Foot-baths, eto 
made by ™ 


JENNINGS “ 
FAIRFIELD, CONN. 



















































































THE INDEPENDENT. 





Financial, 


Tnrovenout the past week money has 
been easy on call to borrowers at. from 8 to 
6 per cent. on pledge of stock collateral, 
with the majority of transactions at 4 and 6 
per cent. Government bond dealers were 
accommodated at 2/and 8 percent. Time 
loans were quoted at 5 and 6 per cent. and 
prime mercantile paper sold at 5 and 54 per 
cent. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The Government bond 


| market exhibited continued strength and 


extended 5s and 6s-advanced each 4 per 
cent. and 4}s and 4s each } per cent. The 
following were the closing quotations: 

Bid. Ask'd. Bid, Ask’é. 
6s continued....101 101 | Currency 60,054 
5s continued... .102% 3 » ncy 6s, ‘96.1 
15) 
1 


4 1981, oe AD Cc "07.1 
os 1801" com.J14 ’ Currency to, "08 138 
4s, 1007, reg-....11 1 65,00. 
4a, 1007, 1 


Curre: 
' urren 
cou... 11834! , 


At the close of the week the Treasury 
Department had redeemed U. 8. bonds 
under the 105th call to the amount of $18,- 
926,500 and under the 106th call $10,757,- 
700, which leaves still outstanding under 
the 105th call about $1,700,000 and under 
the. 106th call about 10,100,000. The 
Treasury Department has disbursed for in- 
terest during the current month $10,985,- 
000 and $2,425,000 in redemption of bonds, 

It is probable that no Funding Bill will 
be passed by the present Congress, as the 
prospect now is that the bill- before the 
Senate, with its amendments, will be laid on 
the table. 

Itis reported that Secretary Folger has 
no thought of leaving the Treasury Depart- 
ment to go on the Supreme Court Bench, 
but, on the contrary, is preparing for a thor- 
ough reformation of the department of 
which. he is now the head. 

GoLp AND Sriver.—The total amount 
of the imports of gold and silver at this 
port for the week was $27,020, which, with 
the amounts previously reported since the 
first of January, make a total of $291,367, 
The exports for the week was $494,741, the 


total since ee 1st being $832.280. 
There are 70,000,000 standard silver dol- 
lars in the Treasury and $62,000,000 silver 
eertificates ou ng. 
. No remitiances of mutated coin of less 
amount than $100 will hereafter be pur- 
chased st the Philadelphia Mint, and on 
such deposits there is a melting charge of 
$1. The United States Treasurer will, ac- 
cordingly, return to the lenders all smaller 


“amounts remitted to him. 


The coinage of five-cent silver nickels 
has been resumed by the Mint at Philadel- 
phia, and applications for the new coins, 
accompanied by money or checks, should 
be made to the superintendent. The cost 
of transportation of the nickels in exchange 
for lawful money, in multiples of $20, will 
be paid by the Mint. 

In view of the fact that a large amount of 
United States gold coin is taken to the 
mints for conversion into bars, and is only 
received as bullion when in a@ mutilated 
condition, Director of the Mint Burchard 
has recommended to the Committee on 
Coinage that the law be amended so as to 
authorize the superintendents of the coin 
age mints and of the New York Assay 
Office, upon the deposit of United States 
gold coin, to pay and deliver in exchange 
therefor = bars {in value equaling such 
deposit, less the proper charges and de- 
ductions thereon. 

Foreign Excuance.—The market. for 
foreign exchange was strong on a limited 
supply of bills and an active demand for 
the pu of remitting against securities 
sold here for foreign account. The nom- 
inal asking quotations were marked up 
1}. ,to $4.844 for 60-day bills and $488} 
fordemand. Actual business was done at 
concessions ranging from jc. to 1}c, from 


es. 

Bank Ti iscunuws.—Avother very favor- 
able exhibit is presented by the ,. 
house statement of the Associated 
for the past week. It shows a gain in 
specie of $2,284,900 and in legal tenders of 
$1,834,500, an increase in d its of $4,- 
598,500, « contraction in circulation of 
$157,100, and an expansion in loans of 
$1,517,800. The movement for the week 
results ina gain in surplus reserve of $2,- 
421,025 and the banks now hold $9,674,- 
875 in excess of the legal requirements. 

ser following table gives figures in de- 
tail : 







































































Amer. Ex... 12,158,000 700,000 11.1 
Gommerce... 1 0.600 
Pacific.i...- 2 ; ‘612,000 
Republic... 5.684.200 10d 900.200 Bam 400 
Chatham... 8 200 $27,400 4,114, 
People's... 194.200 117: 607 
North Am.. 2 , 221.000 Ae s 
flanover... 4 B00 4,800 ! 
Irving...... {538.000 580.800 "817,900 8.45<'100 
Metropolin 18.870.000 1.811.009 1,988.9u0 10.639. 000 
Citizens’... 49°74 4°80 209. 
Nassau..... ‘ L 24v,700 124.100 2%, 
Sapet ieee $00) 700 620.400 100.600 3, 
St-Nichoias 2.117.000 853,900 609 1, 
& Mn 647,000 1°§. 2,996.L00 
. 189,400 182,000 2.615.400 
Continenta! 6,802.700 1,422,600 225,500 6.584. 
~~ wea 88.109 418.900 1 pesi008 
inp. i ira.. 1800900 6241-400 120,600 911008,000 
im | 
been 18,908,400 6,468,700 753.400 22980.000 
Mec. Big. As 1,012,800 223,000 68,900 ‘800 
cies Si fas Seas Lae 
8 ver . ’ 
N 14,001,200 8,841.300 00:90 a 400 
Cent. Na 567.000 958,006 1.989.000 8.077.000 
nd 8,990,000 711,000 855. 
Niath Na 6.154.800 1,802,100 865.900 6.81) 
15,590,000 8,949,400 390.200 7.140700 
Third Na 5.425.000 1,628,400 48v.500 6,267,800 
mone Yast boo 228,000 308000 Tee 
wery..... . . 
RY.Oo..... 1.580.100 51.100 401,900 1,828 
Ger. Am 2'648.800 870,800 98,800 $900 RO 
Chase Na... _ 4,759,000 1,288, 147,900 5.859.900 
ritth Av 2'081.800 ‘850, 147.000 2.126.200 
¢ nx. 1,487,000 66. 277,200 1.657.800 
in 90 215,000 1,588,800 
5. 8. Nat... 4.270.100 1,836,600 100,000  4/854.200 
Totals....... 821,071,800 68,764,100 18,900,900 811,996,100 
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The present capitals and undivided 
protits of the city national banks, Decem- 
ber 81st, with last sales, are as followa: 
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nited States,.... | 500,000) 

West Side....,... | _ 

Colonel Needham, the bank examiner in 
charge of the Pacific Bank of Boston has 
turnied the bank over to the directors. The 
latter furnished a bond of $200,000 for the 
proper performance of their trust and an- 
other bond of $150,000 to cover a number 
of poor securities. Nearly all the deposit- 
ors and creditors in sums of over $1,000 
have agreed to the extension of time recently 
proposed. Depositors or creditors in 
amounts under $1,000-will ‘be paid on de- 
f mand after the resumption of business, 
About $150,000, regarded by the directors 
as bad and doubtful debts, have been se- 
cured. Weeks has paid in» $501,400 and 
for the balance due of $208,000 satisfac 
guaranties have been given. The ban 
wil] probably open its doors for business in 
about a weck. 

The time limited by the Comptroller of 
the Curfency for the-payment by the stock- 
holders of the broken Mechanics’ Bank of 
Newark of the 100 per cent. assessment 
on. the amounts of stock held by them has 
expired. About $800,000 of the $500,000 due 
- under the assessment has been received by 

Receiver Frelmgbuysen, and he pro 

now to commence suit against the delin- 
quents. -The depositors bave not all con- 
sented as yet to the directors’ proposition to 

y them 75 per cent. and revive the bank. 
Tike bave until February Ist to accept or 
decline and itis enid that the time will not 
be extended beyond that date; Receiver 
Frelinghuysen says that, if the proposition 


3 





80 | should not be ecospted be wilhnot probably 
an 


realize. from the s assets more than 
enough to pay 55 per ceut. of the amount 


aetine oldest bank in ‘the United States is 
the Bank of North Ameri¢a, in Philedel 


hia, which . began sclive .o 
Fan, 7th, 1782,. Among ‘nee banks i 
the Massachusetts Natiopal a ee 
which was 
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oe 
is, therefore, on!y two years younger than ver. pf.....-- it 624 2 63 
’ ‘ hmond Dan 2 wo 
the Bank of North America. The oldest and W. P...... 176 «(161 178 
bavks in this city, we believe, are the Banks | Bens. and Bes. 1.009 1 . 
of America and the Mechanics’. Rich. Alf. %, oon 81 
‘ Rock Island........ 1,750 136 
Bank Srocks.—The closing quotations home. Wat., and 2 21% 21 a 
for city bank shares were as follows: Lg 4 SS = ie ee eS 
Bia. Asked, Standard Mining...... 72t 164 15% 16% 
15) » Sutro Tunmel................ 2,100 1 Ss 
St. L. and San Francisco. . 8800 4 40 
6t. Land San ~pft..... 10 &0 
et. L. and San $36 10244 1024 102 
Rich., D. an a 500 161g 16154 161 
St. Paul, M. : 4,220 1 1g —si3 
Bt. P. and & bye 900 or 
iNorth St. P. and S. * 1,900 101% 101% 10: 
Park. . ToL, Del, and B....... 1458 1 12 14 
Union racitic....- 7 06,145 110% 1175{ 11 
Texas and co 1,880 51 
Wabash, St. L., and Pac... 25,010 36 
Wab., St. L..and P., pf..... 00,255 7 68 
Rete Western Onion el 191,559 “Boy “Bog “R086 
ere Es Gael taatenbbeeniaa...” ™ 1 7 
scoala’. "tes ut \Onloa 8 = FrvanciaL Irems,— The balance of 
Mechs & 7 cae. 110 - —_ * trade between this aud all other countries 


Srate Securities. —The following are the 
latest bids for the various state securities: 








¥ C., A. Oo «+ 
62 C.N.O.B.'63-4-6. ...185 
oe N.C. N.C.R., 7a, c. off. 115 
*: Sel NG: Pag act'06 1000. 1 
° . C. f'dg act’ . 
.. 26° | N. Ol fa’ act '65, "08. .11 
- 80 | N.C..n,J.J.,'02, 08.... 20 
is x Ca. 4-0 aed 2 
-.108 | N.C.. ep t,ol1........ 7 
08 | N.C.,ept,class 2..... 7 
.-108 | N.C., ep t, class 8..... 
--116 | N.C., cn. 4s, '10....... 61 
. 07%) N.C., cn. 48, 6m...... sl 
gh FAY Peo 15 
8. C.6s, 
8.C. B. 1 
Tenn. 
Tenn. 
| Ya. 6s, 
| Va. 66, 
} Va. 6a, 
+ Va. Ge, 
Va. 62, 
102 | Va. 6s 
6s, 0. "86 to'98.. 30 | Va. 6s, 








Srock MarxsT.—The conflicting reports 
that were circulated concerning the nego- 
tiations for, a settlement of the railroad 
war tended to give a feverish and uncer- 
tain tone to speculation on the Stock Ex 
change and many of the outside operators 
became so disgusted with the apparent 
falsehoods that were reported in relation to 
the matter that they withdrew from the 
market. Finally, when the official an- 
nouncement was made that a temporary 
agreement bad been signed values de- 
clived, instead of rising, as anticipated. The 
ngreement was generally looked upon as no 
agreement xt all, inasmuch as it leaves 
the question of differential rates to 
an advisory commission and leaves 
too many loop-holes for escape to apy 
road that may find it for its interest to 
violate the agreement. The Reading Rail- 
road stock was affected independently of 
the general murket by the disposal of the 
Mc(almont holdings, amounting to 157,000 
shares, which was mostly absorbed in the 
Vanderbilt interest, the object appearing to 
be to connect the Reading Road with the 
N. Y. Central, which can be done by the 
construction of a short line of new road. 
The following are the highest, lowest, and 
closing quotutions for the week: 

fligh Low Closing 









est, sf. Jan. 21. 
Adams Express. cesecocce cece 07 149 «6147~= («147 
American Express........... 745 «(04 O3%% «(ig 
Alton and Terre Haute..... 500 49 42 42% 
Alton and Terre Haute, pf.. 200 «8 91 
Te, G, %, ORE Be cocccccccccecce 21 &2 B26 
Cons. Coal........+++- eee 500 «86 8 85 
Canada Southern............. 4310 54 544 
C., St. P., M. amd ©.......... 100 ore) 686 8A 
St. P., M. and O., Plareoee LE8S WIM 100%¢ 100%, 
Cedar Falls and M 100 aH 20 Qu 
1% 
ROG 
BO% 
A214 
8014 
2 
86 
26 
1944 
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Elizadeth, C-, and 
Excelsior Mining.... . 















East Tennersee 
East Tennessee, pf.. 
Evans and T. H.... 
Flan. and St. Joseph 
Han. and St. Joseph. pf 108 
Green Bay, W., 600 1 
Homestake Miniug 2650 164g 1 
Tilinot» Ceztral........ o § : 185 
Ind., Bl., and West......... 1460 48 47 47 
Keokuk and D. M.,, pf...... 15 49 49 48 
vanes one 11% «11 114 
. . 42 
Long Island... ....-...+++++ 620 «651 Sik 61 
Loulsville aad Nushville.... 28,340 8 nyt 06 
Lou., N. Alb., and C......... 800 +74 73 3 
Little Pittsburgh... 300 2 1% 
‘9000 ot att 80 
- 200 263% 26 26 
. 600 20% 20 80 
90.408 8a eh oI 
30 80 | Rong 
ee iy 90 87 
oo 34 
> : 
x «+» 14,080 1 101 102 
Morris an: kssex 804 122 121 121 
Nasb.,Chat..andSt.Louts. 00 8f 85 aod 
IIL, nencescceceeuses 91,630 06 06 
WN. Y. Central..... 132,529 1 1 13986 
N.Y. 7 17 171 171 
Ny. Ee 1 Westert 180,400 i. OM ae 
» Mee d Western F 44 40K 
EThi oe is oo. B 
b Kee . aD e ae 26 
Norfolk and Western, pid. 3,010 58 oes 4 
Sorthern Pacific . «sees 8100 87 83) 44 
Foribere Pacific, pfd...... W746 676 res 1434 
io Sou snes ee. . oe 234 
M - L710 34 $8 
. 005 140 187 138 
- 5,660 Bs) i «OS 
Se 400 70 70 
“oe Se iow 8 
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during the past year siowsa gain in our 
favor of over one hundred millions of do!- 
lurs, thanks to our economy and commer- 
cial enterprise. 

The public debt of the United States has 
been reduced one hundred millions of dol- 
Jars within twelve months past, aud nobody 
is sory for it. 

Wall Street bas been more or less infiu- 
enced and scared during the past week by 
the bad news from Paris, indicating a panic 
of immense proportions. Stocks have been 
slaughtered there right and left to an extevt 
which has attracted the sober attention of 
all the leading financiers in the principal 
markets of the world. What the end will 
be cannot yet be predicted. ‘The people of 
France, embracing, apparently, all classes, 
have recently plunged into the wildest 
speculations, and to an extent inthe aggre- 
gate almost beyond human computation. 

We are importing more goods this year 
than during the corresponding period of last 
year and we areexporting less, Look out! 

The public debt of this country is now 
considerably less than $2,000,000,000 and 
is being rapidly reduced, wlile the public 
debt of England is nearly double that of 
ours and is comparatively stationary. It is 
not safe for us to stop paying. 

The Vizina Consolidated Miniog Com- 
pany, of Tombstone, Arizona, has declared 
its usual monthly dividend of $20,000, or 
10 cents per share, payable February 1st. 
This is the fifth dividend declared since 
October last—total of $100,000. The pro- 
duction of the mine is about twenty tons o3 
ore per day, which yields about $93 per 
ton. Total production since October, 1880, 
is 5,664 tons of ore milled, ylelding $524,- 
895.85, out of which all expenses for open- 
ing, development, and improvements have 
been paid, as well as $100,000 dividends, 
and there remains a surplus of $1v0,000, 
without any detts.—Journal of Commerce. 

Attention is called to the cards of the 
American Finance Company, of 5 and 7 
Nassau Street, this city, inviting sutscrip- 
tions for the first mortgage bonds of the 
Clarion, Mahoning, and Pittsburgh Rail- 
road Company, now being issued on a new 
line of road ia Western Pennsylvania, and 
also for the first morgage bonds of the 
Mahoning Coal and Coke Company, of the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

The Brooklyn City Railroad Company 
have placed $800,000 of their first and only 
mortgage bonds, bearing 5 per cent. inter- 
est, ata sey Mr. Frank B. Beers was 
the purchaser of one-quarter of the entire 
loan. He has sold the greater portion and 
now offers for sale the remainder, The 
bonds are secured by a mortgage on the 
entire property of the Company. 

The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, 
of this city, will receive scaled proposals 
until noon of rms fi February 6th, for 
the purchase of $500,000, or any part there- 
of, pene rs a 6-per-cent., 25-year sink- 
ing-fund gold bonds, issued by the Council 
Bluffs City Water-Works Company, to aid 
in providing the means for the construction 
of a system of water-works io the city of 
Council Bluffs, Ia. Full particulars can be 
had on application at the office of the Farm- 
ers’ Loan and Trust Company, in this city, 
Such bonds as these are bought largely by 
capitalists and corporate institutions. 

The banks gained in their reserve strength 
last week $3 694,400. 

It begins to look as though our gold re- 
cepts from Euorpe would soon ceaee. 

Cotton exports lust week were some 65,000 
bales, about 70 per cent. less thao during 
the corresponding week of last year. 

Wheat advanced about three cents dur- 
ing the week ending on Saturday last. 

Some of our largest manufacturers are 
curtailing both their productions and ex- 
penses, and are forcing sales at reduced 
prices, fearing financial complications, both 
at home and abroad. 

Gcod, sound American securities of all 
kinds are in active demand, both from home 
and foreign capitalists, and also from all our 
leading corporations. The amount of divi- 
dends and other surplus funds now seeking 
investment is immense. 

Drviwenps—The Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fé Railroad Company has declared a 
dividend of one anda half per cent., pay- 
able February 15th. 

The La Plata Miving and Smelting Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of seven and 
a half cents per share, payable February 

t 


Ist. 
The Williamsburgh City Fire Ingurance 
bea pring pre us 2 katewaell div- 
of ten per cent., 





payable on demanit. 





THE SOUTH PACIFIC MINE. 


A NEW MANAGEMENT FOR A WELL- 
KNOWN BONANZA. 


Urom New York Tribune, Jan. 14th.) 








Owine to many inquiries regarding this company, & 
reporter was dispatched to fully investigate ite af- 
fairs, and the results of his investigations are here” 
with given : 

The company’s property, consisting of two loca 
tions of 1,500 feet by 600 feet, is situated 180 miles in 
a westerly direction from the town of St. Bernardino, 
in the county of that mame and State of California, 
near the Salt Lake route, and twenty miles southeast 
ward from Resting Springs,im the Amargosa Moun. 
tains, near where the Amargosa River empties into 
Death Valley. This mine is nota new find, having 
been worked with great profit as far back as 1855, 
under the name of the Amargosa Mine, and was well 
known and favorably considered in the San Francisco 
market, where its stock has sold as high as $190 per 
share. In 1861 the mill was destroyed by Indians and 
the miners d, thus pelling the aband 
ment of the mine. The Indians, however, no longer 
infest the country and no obstacle exists to the suc_ 
cessful working of the mine under its new owners 
and management. 

The mine has recently been reported by three well- 
known engineers. 

Firet.—Charles A. Luckhardt, of San Francisco, who 
for years was the private expert of Mr. Ralston and 

on whose advices from the “ Comsteck” the San 
Francisco market was made. Mr. Luckhardt is noted 
for extreme conservatism and his record, made dur- 
ing 27 years’ experience on the Pacific Coast, proves 
him a judge of mines. 

Second.—Mr. George Clendon, Jr., who has just re- 
turned from the mine, having been sent bya large 
stockholder, and not by the company. Mr. Clendon's 
character and ability are vouched for, in written let- 
ters, by Messrs. J. & W. Seligman & Co.; H. 8. Henry, 
Esq., No. 44 Exchange Piace; C. H. Kaufman, Man- 
ager of New York Agency of the Bank of Nevada; D 
Jackson Steward, Esq., No. 21 William 8&t.,; and D. 
Appleton, Esq. 

Third.— Professor George A. Treadwell, whose prac- 
tical knowledge of mines and high personal! character 
are known to such men as Professors Blake, Dana, and 
Silliman, of New Haven, Conn., and Sir John Lubbock: 
scientist, M. P., and banker. of London, England. We 


rint short extracts from the voluminous reports of 
ese a 

Mr. Lackhardt, in his report, dated July 30th, 1881, 

says: “The history of the mine dates to 4 

when i wae worked by Sp: 











purposes. No scarcity of water peed 
‘From past records of the mine its ou 
when com with its yield, being wo: 
and |y smal) etmnpentes, without 
D n 


a per 
e work is done 


January )3th, 1882, 
at the magnitude of 
belief that it 


Mr. Clendon, in his report, 
says: “In fact, 1 was surprised 


producing mines 


we nore, I oS. uckharit's estimate of the 
average value ore (viz., ) is 
within the mark, and, taking the tns 40. ae 8 
basis for calculation, the Demgenes fifty-stamp mill 
should vield say ($150 000) one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars per month, after all a wide margin 


mres, wear 


purposes is 
practically inexhaustible and will, in my. opinion, 
warrant one hundred stam more. The net 


greater in rtion than from fifty stam con- 
gratulate Company in the selection of Or. dutch 
as superintendent. thoroughly understands his 


Mr. Treadwell, in his report, dated January 10th, 
says: “I unhesttatingly say that the South 


gold mines I 
estimate of the profit you may reasonably expect 
from a fifty-stamp mill: 
The mill should crush 150 tons per day, or, 

at twenty-seven working days to the month, 

4.050 tons per month, which, at the average 

of say per ton, would give a gross 


ee a ae 250 
Leas expense of $5 per ton on 4,050 tons....... 20,250 
RAGE DEB. ccepcacnceesvatncscongpoetonceqoued $162,000 
Deduct 10 per cent. for contingencies.......... 16,200 
Net yield per month.....................00-- $145,800 









“ This I confidently believe can be relied u 
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AND 


UHI RAILWAY 


Six per Cent. 


Mortgage Bonds of ISII, 


Peninsula Extension, $2,000,000. 
In Denominations of $1,000 Each, 


Dated January lst, 1881, Payable 
January lst, 1911, 


Interest Bayable April Ist 
and October Ist, in 
Gold Coin, in the 
City of New York. 





These bonds are secured, in common with 
the $2,000,000 of Series A, by a first mort- 
gage on the extension of the road from 
Richmond to Newport News, together with 
valuable terminal property at the latter 
point, which, as the seaboard end of an 
immense system of roads and connections, 
radiating from the Chesapeake and Ohio, 
will possess a value many times greater 
than the mortgage and largely increasing 
from year to year. 


Price, Par and Accrued Interest 
from October 1st. 


FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassau Street, New York. 








BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


f Exchange on Creat Britain 
en ireland, and France. ? 


ISSUE 
COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


SAFE INVESTMENT. 


The well-known tlowa Loan and Trust Company, of 
De Moines, lows, offers for sale, in sums of $200, $300, 
$500, $1,000, and upward, at par and accrued inter- 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES, 


a 
















January 26, 1882.) 
Clarion, Mahoning, and Pittsburgh 


COMPANY. 
Thirty.-VYear six-per-Cent. 


FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS. 


Interest aud Principal payable in the City of New York 
Centrai Trust Company, Trustee. . 


TOTAL ISSUES OF SECURITIES. 
Copteas Stock Authborized....$6,000,000 
Reserved 








Capital Stock 
Treasury. . 1,000,000—$5,000,000 
First Mortgage Bonds..... $4,500.000 





LINE OF ROAD. 
Warren, Penn., via Brookville, Punksutawny, and 
Saltzburgh to Pittsburgh, 150 miles. Branches 
and Sidings, 90. Total, 180 miles. 


We invite subscriptions for the above-mentioned 
bonds, at par and accrued interest, payable in install- 
ments. Subscribers for the bonds will receive a stock 
allotment, which, in view of the great value of this 
line, becomes a very large bonus. 

The line of this road traverses some forty miles of 
the oll region, and then passes through the finest 
timber and bituminous coal territory to be found in 
the State of Pennsylvania. Excepting a few miles of 
the road through Forrest County, it passes through a 
populous and wealthy section of Pennsylvania, hith- 
erto almost without any railroad fatilities, and has 
an assured local business from the time of ite com- 
pletion, which there is intelligent reason for believing 
will be equal not only to the payment of interest 
upon the above men‘ioned bonds, but dividends upon 
the stock of the Company. We are assured by offi- 
cers of the corporation, who are well known In rail. 
road and financial circles, that the present demand 
for coal alone to be transported over this line is of 
itself more than sufficient to produce net earnings to 
pay the interest upon the above-mentioned bonds and 
dividends upon the stock. This,in addition to the 
large local business which is the necessary result of 
the heavy population on the line and the great want 
of railroad facilities, would seem to leave no reason- 
able question that, in a very short time after the 
opening of the road these bonds will command a high 
premium in the market. 

4n Officer of the under-mentioned company has 
recently passed over the greater portion of the line, 
by wagon and on foot, in order that we might be able 
to speak of the value of these securities from actual 
knowledge. 

Parties holding large interests tn the stock of the 
Clarion, Mahoning, and Pittsburgh Railroad Company 
are also the holders of a controlling interest in the 
stock of the Mahoning Coal and Coke Company,a 
corporation owning large podies of timber, iron ore, 
and coal-lands, through which the Jine of this road 
passes and from which alone it is believed a sufficient 
revenue will be obtained to pey the interest upon 
these bonds. 

Full information, including prospectus of the Rail- 
road Company, and our cirenlars end Slank subscrip 
tion-lists, will be furnished on application to the 


AMERICAN FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 Nassau Street, New York. 


INVESTMENT BONDS, 


FOR SALE. 

Brooklyn City R. R. Co. First and only 
Mortgage 5-per-cent. 10-20 Bonds, 
Brooklyn Gas Light Company’s Stock. 

Union Ferry Company’s Stock. 














CITY BONDS, GAS STOCKS, NEW YORK AND 
BROOKLYN SECURITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


FRANK B. BEERS, 


16 COURT 8T., 31 PINE 8T., 
Brooklyn ; New York. 


THE ALLEGANY CENTRAL &. B. C0. 


First Mortgage 6-per-Cent. Gold Bonds, 
{ 922. 


INTEREST PAYABLE SEMI-AI ANNUALLY UPON THE 
ist DAYS OF JANUARY AND JULY. 

This Road connects at Olean with the Buffalo, New 
York, and Philadelphia Raflroad, and the Olean, BraA- 
ford, and Warren, extending to Swain’s, the junction 
of the Rochester, New York, and Philadelphia Rafl- 


road and the Buffalo Division of the New York, Lake 
Erie, and Western. 


be 200d ta handed Ser em) 000 
tshed seed ea Gentoo ¥ $8,000 per mile on fin- 


Particulars forniahed » a application to 


POST, MARTIN & C0., 34 Pine St., NV. Y.; 


COLLINS, BOUDEN & JENKINS, 
25 Pine Street, N. Y. 


NVESTMENT BONDS 


WE HAVE FOR SALE BONDS OF THE ATLANTA 
AND CHARLOTTE RAILROAD CO., BEARING 6 PER 
CENT. INTEREST. GUARANTEED BY THE RICH. 
MOND AND DANVILLE RAILROAD CO. 

BR. A. LANCASTER & CO., 66 Broadway. 
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will do well ST, eS Se Banking 
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orn! iE feet? 
business, wit with vom lan Commisstoa 
} at4 per cent., payabie 


MONEY TO LOAN. 


win » ‘\ 
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ny y-five-years sin id gol 


Binftts City 
= providing the means construction 0) a sys- 
tem of bi. ee fn the: city of aan = —_ lowa, 


MS ayy all bonds allotred mus 
to FA "LOAN A ‘pat TRUST MPANY. 
whom the ent peoseetie¢ aa he bonds will be he 


pet yp — 1 Kd Wer to the. contractors from time 
copmee hare to be ce ction of the water-works, 
= completed and put sto operation on 


or bp - 
a. — % denominations “ot one thousand 
dollars each; are payable twenty-five gure from Oct, 
1 1881 ; bear interest at the rate of 


by a first mortgage conveyi =e in trust to 
the Farm ore Loan and Trust “Company (of the ow of 
New York): ist. The entire system of water-w 


the company 8 
all {ts property, both real and 
ture. 


The 
the city of Council] Bluffs 
nues derived bn = water-rents Sor water to be sup- 


pied ra, under a epecial 
to Fo the otty of C of ator voit Bn . and for water supplied to 
consumers for Sones c, business manufacturing, 
railroad,and other purposes. sinking fund 
sufficient to pay sy off and retire a of the bonds on or 
before their maturity. 





a fupply o! 
into the Yolt of Couvell Stutte Iowa, and has the sole 
and erelusive rome end privile, under a special char- 
terend franchie gran'ed by the city. to lay water- 
ploos, OF orerate water-works, and supply the city and 
ts inhabitants with water for fire | pad on, for man- 
ufacturing purposes, and for domest'c 

The city contains a population of about i 20, (000 inhab- 
itants. [t is the eastern terminus of the Union Pacific 
R ay,on whese transfer grounds, covering about 
one thousand acres within the city Iroits, are located 
the large Union Depot, hotel, in-elevator, and 
rest geets. Seven other railroads crnter in the city 
from the North, East. an‘ a Ome Oo the Cnteane a 
St. Pavl, Minneapolis. ena Oma #: the C nd 
Northwestern ; the Chicago. Milwaukee, oa St. ists Baal 
the Chicaro, Rock Jslend, and Pacific; the Cafeng: 


ter of the city. 
By the provisions of the conrract with the city of 


er, 
ac adfittonal hycrente, are required. The val'dity of 
thecontract has reeently been unanimously affirmed 
Mthanet Su reme Court of the State of Iowa. 


=F dollars, the nter- 
bos +, Parhieh p——" ‘he added thereto, and be ac 
compan'ed by a check or t, papanie 


certificate 
to the order of the Farmers’ Loon and Trust Com- 
penis “sor a sum equal to 10 per cent. of the amount of 


ae “will he opened on Monday, the 6th day of 
February. 1882, at the ofhee of the Farmers’ Loan and 


po ved from u I bidders will at the 
aame time he qetuswen by the Trust Comprny. The 
remainire °0 ner cent. of the purchase-money on the 
bonds alteteed. together with the aocrved ‘Interest 
thereon, will be due and payable to the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company with'n 60 days thereafter 
conn 4 payment the Trust 


Company will deliver the bonds pertaining thereto to 
the purchater or to bis order, 

The rizht ia reserved to re any and all bids not 
doqmed for the Lah Seepreste the compan 


Dp so pamphiets containing eoples 
of the articles 0 “incovporativa, charter. franchise 
contract with the eitv of Counct! Bluffs, report of the 
engineer, and Bt can be ob tained Ra applica- 
tion to THE. FARMERS’ LOAN ASD TE ComM- 


Company, No. 35 Rre a’ wav, New 
By order of the Board of Directors. 
J. HERVEY DEMAREST, Sscretary. 





Thirty-Year, Six-per-Cent. Gold, 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE 


CLARION, _MAHONING, 
PITTSBURGH RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Line of road, Warren, Pa.. via Brookville, Punxsu- 
tawney, and Saltsburgh to Pittsburgh, 150 miles, 


ALSO THE 
Twenty-Year, Six-per-Cent. 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


MAHONING COAL AND COKE CO. 


owning 6.000 acres of valuable coal and timbered 
lands on the line of the abovementioned road. 


We are now receiving subscriptions for the above- 
mentioned bonds, which we recommend as very de- 
sirable investment securities. 


Circulars and subscription-lists, together with the 
prospectuses and maps, may be had on application 


American Finance Company 


Saud 7 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 





Caldwell, Hay & Washburn 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 








or THe 
Mahoning Coal and Coke Company, of 
the State of of Pennsylvania. 


Gapital stock inte to Soret gg me 
— 00 2,400,000 

Subscriptions are invited for the above-mentioned 
bonds at par and accrued interest. They are secured 
by a mortgage or trust deed to the Central Trust Com- 
pany of New York, Trustee, conveying 6,000 acres of 
land in fee in one body in Jefferson County. 

The lne of the Clarion, Mahoning, and Pittsburgh 
Railroad, now under construction (from Warren via 
Brookville and Punxsutawny to Pittsburgh, and con- 
trolled by parties who are large holders of the stock 
of the Mahoning Coal and Coke Company), passes 
directly through these lands, by means of which road 
an outlet to market for the lumber, !ron-ore, coal,and 
coke of this company, heretofore inaccessible, is 
afforded. The demand for the product of the forests 
and mines of this company is almost without Mmit. 
Weare assured by the officers of the company that 
contracts for lumber and coal for various railroads 
and manufactories, and coke for specia! purposes, are 
offered to an amount sufficiont to pay the interest on 
the above-mentioned bonds and dividends upon the 
stock of the company within the first year of its busi- 
ness. 

These forests, lands, and mines have been person- 
ally examined by an officer of the under-mentioned 
company, and we do not hesitate to recommend the 
bonds as being entirely safe, and, as they carry with 
them a large allotment of the stock of the company, 
an unusual opportunity for realizing a large profit 
without risk ts here presented. 

We will receive subscriptions until January Sist, 
1882, atnoon. Payments thereof are to be made to 
the Central Trust Company, Trustee, on the making 
of which the said Trust Company will delivér the 
bonds and stock, or certificates of payment and 
rights. 

Circulars, giving full information in detail, together 
with subscription-lists and the prospectus of the Com:- 
paay, will be furnished om application to the 


AMERICAN "FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 Nassau Street, New York. 


| DULUTH AND WINNIPEG 
Railroad Company’s 


First Mortgage Thirty-Year Six- 
per-Cent. Land-Grant ‘ 
Gold Bonds. 


Iesned ot sae ti rate ate of 919 x salle gud ceguped 
upon both the Rai nd Land Gran 


FOR SALE AT 102% ons AND ACCRUED: INTEREST. 


Legh each , re ithe tamersee 
ates: the com cant ees Six percent, 


and 
ieee ieee su Sl per eal 
_BOODY, McLELLAN & CO., 


58 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 


94 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 


is Larsen ww or FOR TRAVELERS, 
ART OF EUROPE, ASIA, 








AYABLE 
APRICA AUSTRALIA BKCP AS Cc. 

DRAW B ANGE AND MAK® TEL 
eGRAPHIC. TRANSFERS O F MONEY ON EUROPE 


AND OALIFORMNIA. 


JARVIS, CONKLIN & 60., 


ae 
Negotiate Mo: oy yielding SEVEN AND EIGHT 
PERC CENT. NET to the investor, 
No better investment ts offered than our Three and 
Five-Year Bond and M Loans. Correspondence 
solicited. Write for circulars, blanks, and references 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK; 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELPHIA; PORTLAND BLOOK, 
CHICAGO, 

Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 
SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private pg 


caresaL Lh ae R PROCURED for Rati 
road © ving ia — ~ + eemnteceme m and 
their beni is il or rn. 








FINANCIAL N B cpaductod for States, 
Towns, and itlow and for Railroad Com 
panies ‘end other Cor ions. 


WILL CONDUCT THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Ratlroad Sompentes and otber Corpora- 
= A ae property isin the hands of Receivers or 


WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 


WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 


Circulars and other mformation furnished on ap- 
plication. 


JOHN 0. SHORT, President. 
JOHN ©, NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Seo'y and Treas. 














reopen Thurs 
a4 abalf A. | 


oy Bee of two an 
oan Ber stockholders of date of Jan 


“ptatement of the financial condition of the com- 


MEMIIED. a ncncdbvcdescnncovegases cen ene $100,000 $ 
pee Ist, 1881—Ralance surplus account. . 64,508 
Jan. 84, 1882—Net earnings for month of 
December............ erecse eeeocoescccesone _20.410 63 
$184,014 61 
$15,000 00 
5,000 00 


Dividend of 74 cents per share, 
900,000 shares... 

Extra dividend of me conts per 
share, 200,000 sh 


Balance ~~, ee 164,914 #1 
D. OLY PHANT TALBOT, Asa’t Secretary. 


Are Bia niko Ar ASP AND ae FE 


IVIDEND No. a 

A dividend of pe and one-half per cent. (one dollar 
and fifty cents per share) will be payable Feb. 15th, 
1882, at the office of the company, in Boston, to stock- 
holders of record Jan. 24th, 1882, at close of business. 
Transfer books will be closed Jan. 25th to Feb. <th, 
1882, inclusive. 

The National Bank of Commerce, in New York, 
transfer agents, will pay the dividend to stockholders 
registered in New York. 

GEO. L. GOODWIN, Assistant Treasurer, 
Mutual Life Insurance Building, No. 05 Milk St. 
_ Boston, January 3a, 1882. 
Orrice W1iLLIAMsBURG City Fire InsuRANCcE CoMPaxy, 
Brook ys, January 18th, 1882. 


ABeteact OF STATEMENT, JANUARY 
ist, 1882. 








Reserved for reinsurance, unpaid losses, 






and other claims................+« eeyece 323,818 83 
Not surpius................ eccscccesss «+ 800,186 58 
ABBOTS. 000-0006 serecscececeeees s+ $1,074,005 41 


The Board of Directors have this day*declared a 
semi-annual dividend of Ten per Cent., payable on 


demand. 
N. W. MESEROLE, Secretary, 


OvFic® OF THE Farracct Fine INSURANCE Co., 
No, 846 Broapway, 
Brancn Orricz, No, 152 Broapwary, 
New Yor, January 10th, 1982- 
TE\HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS 
Company have this day declared a semi-annual 


dividend of 
SIX PER CENT, 
ayable on demand, 
~ SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


pas LAKES RORATLWaAY Ov PICRI@AN 
TREASURER’ 6 OFFIC 








are: 3 the! Sint instant. and on the 
morning of ay ibe f cay of ary 
next. D. W 





E.—THE LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE 
AD Conran ae this day asemL 
annnal ag a of 7 CENT. upon the 




















paid at the Lape rie eens 
No. 52 wait 8 Street. The eee books " 
on the 14th day of January and reopened on the 18th 


—s 4 ©. C. BALDWIN, President. 
New Yors, Jan 7th, 1882. 


Coat aay. S AL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 157 Broabway, New York, 4th Jan- 





oe DIVIDEND, 
a re have declared pan 
Dividend ma FIVE. ‘)) PERC at! ty paren able om on gm demas 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


FIFTH BZASON. THE 
EURO most enjoyable and econom- 
foal excursions ever planned. 
- Ringe and Hotels 


ase. MPANY SELECT. Send for pemen. 
— ” YY SOURIEE, Music Hatt, Boston. 


STATE LINE. 
NEW TORE? TO Pgh AND LONDONDERRY, DUBLIN, 


New ie vaay 7 tea < accom. 
mod re beg ay at advance in rates. First Cabin only 
eh ary to stateroom accommodetions. 
xcursions, $110 to $130. Second Cabin ingnidahie, 
of 


rnished Excursions, 
tgs, 420, olive stock pL Special rates to cler- 








ras yN BALDW Weg CO» Gen't Ageuts, 


ROAD 
Pare ole) day - and Valuables forward 
od to all parts Packages, Freight, at low rates, by BaLDwin's 
Evrorgas EXPRess. 





TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 
G RAND abtranin © Lys - goxnvorse 
expeures pat Vy ia gare of = Po traeltpg, wt all 


Te tees rriage- 


eaiacc-core.™ 
rts, sight-seeing, and int 
iri a ork J semaine 


ers, ete., win i - 
visiting W: wana ‘ona Betton,‘ 
— N. P., ~-t+ 5, Havana, and 

rning via New Mississippi, and 
Eonie. making the finest ard excursion 
offered to . po Americap *publie. Send for 
itinerary and December now ready. 


ALDEN, 
Broad York; 201 Washi mn st.. Boe 
a hor cory Sp & Ms oad and Chestnat ste. Phila 
delphia, Pa. 


Anchor Line U. S. Mail Steamers. 


NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 
From Pier No. 20 North River. New York. 


Cireassia..Jan, 28th. 1 P. ™- Dovente, Fat, tase Al 4% 
Fifweeia, Fob Feb. 4th, 6 a ™. | Rachoria, Feb. 1st er 


These stea 0am). Pcureton ekete nt ehace ten 
$80. Excursi SS 
Cabins, be LL x 7940. 
NEW em bg ate ot oriteer. 
46 North River, Charles Street. 
| rem rae ist. 97m | Alantia.. Feb. Lith. 11 4 
Sand Excursion tiokres o* 


HENDERSON BROTNERE, Agente, 
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Commercis\ 


DRY GOODS. 


IMPROVEMENT characterizes the condition 
of business in the dry goods market during 
the past week in the increased demand for 
all seasonable goods and the jnterest. mani- 
fested iv such Spring fabrics as have been 
presented, as well as the appearance of a 
pumber of new faces umong the thron of 
buyers who were reported last week. It is 
noticed, however, that, in consequence of 
the difficulty realized in the shipment and 
delivery of goods just at this time, owing 
to the heavy condition of the roads in many 
sections, which are almost impassable, in 
consequence of the mud, that buyers are 
restricting their orders for immediate deliv- 
ery, except in such cases where actual re- 

_——— and necessities demand it. As 
¢ inquiries become more numerous, it is 
evident that the preference is given to the 
better qualities of all fabrics, which reflects 
the improved condition of the consumers 
and the prosperity of the country. 

Corton Goops have been in moderate 
demand and a fair package trade was re- 
ported by the leading jobbers. Many of 
the most desirable plain and colored cotton 
goods are still closely sold upto production 
and very few accumulations have yet 
arisen. Prices of staple cottonsare without 
quotable change and generally steady, but 
the tone of the market is much improved. 
White goods, piqués, quilts, skirtings, 
towels, etc. continue in good demand and 


rm. 

Print-Clotha.—There was a light business 
io printing cloths, and, though 56x60s were 
steadily held, owing tothe limited supply. 
prices of 64x64s were weak and nominal at 
the close of the week. 64x64s were quoted 
at 8 15-16c. dnd 56x60s. at 3}c. 

Prints. ~—There was a substantial improve- 
ment in the demand for medium and light 
fancy prints, some large shipments of which 
were made to distributing points in the in- 
terior. Shirtings were in good demand 
and a fair business was dovein furniture 
cretonnes, patch-work, trimming prints, 
Turkey reds, etc. Dark fancy prints were 
mostly quiet at first hands, but jobbers were 
enabled to make libtral sales (in package 
and as<orted lots) by means of re'atively 
low prices for certain styles. Sone jcading 
makes of fancy prints have been placed 
upon the market at lower prices than were 
eonerely anticinated. 

Ginghams.—There has been a large and 
satisfactory business in dress styles and 
fancies, staples, and seersuckers Continue in 
good demand at first hands. The jobbing 
trade in this department ie fairly active for 
the time of year and a largely increased 
demand is expected in the near future. 

Dress Goops.—There has been a fair 
movement ip staple and faticy worste’ 
fabrics from agents’ hande and agents have 
experienced an increased demand for dress 
flannels and fancy cotton dress materials. 

Hosiery AND UnpDERWEAR.—For cotton 
hosiery and Summer merino and gauze 
underwear there was an active demand and 
a fair trade among jobbers, while the dis- 
tribution on previous account wasof liberal 
proportions. Stocks are in good shape and 
prices remain firm. 

Wooten Goops.—T bere has been a slight 
improvement in some respects in the mar- 
ket for woolen goods during the past week, 
which resulted in a fair business and 
increasing firmness to prices on all 
desirable fabrics. More attention bas been 
te to overcoatings and certain makes of 

eavy cassimeres by clothiers. In other 
descriptions of woolen goods there is little 
animation and transactions are mostly 
confined to a few articles ; but the presence 
of a number of interior ‘buyers upon the 
market gives encouragement that large 
orders will be placed in the near future. 
For overcoatings the demand has improved 
somewhat and a considerable business has 
been accomplished in fancy-backed effects. 
The best styles and makes of cloakings are 
still in light supply and good demand, but 
other effects are slow of sale and low in 
wore. Indigo-blue flannels are distributed 
considerable quantities and are sold 
about. Repellents continue quiet, the de- 
mand being limited to a few specialties. 
Kentucky jeans attracted rather more inter- 
est. Satinets are moving in limited quanti- 
ties, with some request for heavy fabrice, 
The demand for flannels was moderate and 
confined to ectual requirements. scarlets and 
blues being firm in price. Suiting flannels 
are in fair request and light supply. 
Blankets rule quiet and steady, while the 
demand for shawls and skirts was of a hand- 
to-mouth character. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 

There has been 8 little more activity dur- 
ing the past week among importers of for- 
eign goods and a better feeling has mani- 
fested itself asto the prospects of the near 
future. A fair number of buyers have 
made their appearance, who, besides pur- 
chasing fairly of a few specialties, have 
been well occupied making examinations as 
a basis for future operations, The business 
of the week, though comparatively light, has 
shown some imprevement and was fair for 
prc season, while the outlook for the a 

sodusnin season ts Th as fa 
couraging. The imports are 


THE INDEPENDEDT. 


easing, onioe 0 Oe ee) of the new 


stocks are showing a 
Genes & enlargement, as is usual at 
this time. 
eliies, but more care than usual 


arrivals include many nov- 
has been 
used in introducing these, on account of the 
experiences of the previous season. Values 
ate generally firm, as supplies are im good 
shape. In detail there are few changes 
calling for remark. Staple dress goods are 
mostly quiet, cashmeres ruling firm and in 
moderate supply. Fency am fabrics in 
the new styles received some attention from 
eirly buyers; but the novelties show few 
changes from last season and mucb caution 
bas been used in bringing out new effects, 
among which brocades at present promise to 
figure well. Dress silks rule quiet as yet, 
bat a very firm and better demand is early ex- 
one Satins and velvets were unchanged. 
hite goods were in improved request and 
there wasa moderately increa' busipess 
in laces and embroideries. In woolens 
there was no change and travsactions were 
usually limited to small parcels. 
The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st com- 
pare as follows with the same period of the 


pst year: 

Por the week : ae. pg 
Entered at the port............++ 83.485. 92,27 
Thrown on market.........0.++... 8,351, ‘oes 9,507, 

Since Jan. let 
Entered @t port.. .........scesces 0,101,064 7,331, 
Thrown on market.........+0++++ 8,716,661 Tpes78? 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Mompay Everine, January 234, 1862. 





BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRT NGS. 


As 3 \Langdon GB..,36 12 
10§ Lonsdale....... 86 10 
+ AA..36 11° “ Cambrie..36 13 
Allenda.s poeeed 7 jg sunenan~s = 104 
eT gg MOM nn 
Bartley E""'oee 1 |Newmarket. F368 
Ballou &Son...86 83.N. ¥. Mille.....96 13 
as . 83 ; « ; Wt'r Twist 36 13 
Bay Mille....... 361 *- ..54 17 
——? aa . “ ae = 
RE, Brcce-cee : oe 
A Bevsesees 36 sy fern ame $4 19 
£ Qreveces we. egewo Oe 
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 socscocas 64 125 24008 114 & 
Canoe. — Pequot bdeedeos 54 16) 
Clinton, ‘Al. yer 36 *. F. peneened 64 21 
Dwight, Star 8..96 10 Slaterville...... Su (64 
. “a Ancherts 1” ) een xXx. = 14 
earless........00 83 Utica........... ly 
Fruit ot the Loom: { re ex. beary,88 " 
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ne? © ti moron 84 82) 
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“ yas * No. --86 11 
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Laugdon, 76....86 10}! Al..36 12 
BROWSE SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
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Indian Head....36 Ej ~ ° Wes’ = = 
«So 11 Stark, AA... 2/86 83 
..48 18 |Utica.......... $6 11 
Indien Orebard : | “ heavy....40 11% 


ASHION 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 
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Fae &. Mars, No.7...18 'York,1....ccc.sees 12 
PRINTS 
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American........... |Merrimack, D...... — 
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Hamilton........... 64) Washingtuo ....... _ 
Lancaster .........- Be! Windsor, fancy..... 6) 

TICKINGS. 
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= “44 21! ve ASA. 18 
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Glasgow ........... 10 Renfrew..........-- 

Gloucester........- 105 White Mires. aL 1 
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A CARD. 


We beg to announce to the 
Ladies of this and neighboring 
Cities that we are offering our 
stock of Elegant Trimmed Hats 
and Bonnets for Ladies, Misses, 
and Children; also Boys’ Hats, 
ali entirely new goods, which 
have been delayed on the voy- 
age of importation, at an enor- 
mous sacrifice; also an endless 
variety of Millinery Goods, new 
shapes in Beaver, Felt, and 
Plash Hats, Ostrich Plumes and 
Tips, Paris Flowers for Evening 
Toilets, etc., etc. 


Very Respectfully, 


J. ROTHSCHILD, 


New York, 56 and 58 W. 14th St.; 
Brooklyn, 269 and 271 Fulton St. 





aus  |@rice 90 cts. a Yard. 
pebeswiia; Satin finish both 


S25 a3 vers we 1 FO i we 
broider for table or 








and by all First- 
class Dealers 
hroughout the 





cuvers. 





[January 26, 18682 


Decided Bargains. 


AT Stewart Ch 


are selling the residue of their 


WINTER STOCK 


Every Department, 


aT 


Very Low Prices. 


Brocaded Silks, 

Satins, and 
Dress Goods, 

Ladies’ Cloths. 

IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 

Gentlemen’s Suitings. 

Carpets, Curtains, 

and Upholstery, — 
Blankets, Flannels, etc. 


Broadway, Fourth Ave., Sth and 10th Streets, 


R, H. MACY & C0,, 


Vth 8%, SITE AVE.,.AND 13th m1, 


NEW YORK. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


WE_ SHALL INAUGURATE T THE NEW YEAR BY A 
SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND DESIGN, 
WHICH tee ott AND WORKM SHIP C CAN: 
NOT BE ax OUR PRICES GUARAN- 

TEE LOWER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 


WE ARE NOW SELLING 10,000 PIECES 


"HAMBURG EMBROIDERIES, 


FROM MEDIUM TO avn EVER BEFORE KNOWN. LOWER 
PRICES THAN EVER OWN. 





RARE BARGA BARGAINS IN 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL es Dama 
TS, [SPANO AND 1 AND bo aaaRETS 
THE BARGAIN OF THE IE SEASON 18 OUR LADIES’ 


SILK SUITS, 


IN BLACK AND SOLID COLORS, aT 


$16.84. 
WAT coe IN EVERY RESPECT. THEY CANNOT 


BE EQUALED BY ANY OTHER HOUSE. 


BLACK SILKS 


CENTS, $1.25, AND 81.49 HAVE NO EQUAL 
as * HEY iE WARRANTED PORE SILE™ 








SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO ALL ORDERS BY MAIL. 


R. H, MACY & 60, 




















Weekly Barker Review, 


(For the igteemmstnne 7 ant Friday, Janusty 90th, 1882.) 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


COFFEE. 
Bio, Good, 
Santos, Choice 0 WRN. db oven dpaceuh 8 
Miciahacretsotenades ceoanienteasens 144 


BRIE cris ca090040 bécmaliat nance wamenes 20 
Young SGU. « siinane venaeeeh <0tecenuel 15 


Ordinary, to Choice........ 9 @13 


POM. .. cc ccccccc ccc ccdsecsbocscccces 15 @37 
} = a bdbn casenseece eocemeneened 27 @80 
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SUGAR. 


Crashed.,.... abd eseneveeneen 104 
PO 5 55d coed enacuedvoet 
GRANULATED 


POOR Reem EEE EE REE EHE EEE EEE 


FISH. 
George’s Cod (new) ver atl.... 
Grand Bank Uod............++- 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass........ 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass......... 
Mackerel, No. 8, ga iapened 
Herring, per box..+. < oe 


SALT. 


er bush....... 


Lor BaR 


SSSsssR esses 


Turk’s Islands, 
Mediterranean.f............+0 

Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s...... os 
Liverpool, Fine, Higgins’s. Mekss ease 
Liverpool, Fine, Phenix. . 
Liverpool, Fine, Washi 

Liverpool, Fine, other inne Ay _-— 


me ps np 00 9S 





GENERAL MAREET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ero 


Superfine Spring. .....++++ 
State Exira Brands. . 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 
Minnesota Clear........+ 
Minnesota Straight........ 
Spring Wheat Patents. .. 
Winter Wheat Secouds.. 
Ex. Amber, Ind. 0O.. Mich. 
Ohio Round Hoop Extra... 
White Wheat Ex.. 9.,{nd. 
Double Extras Oblo, Ind. 
&t. Louis Fancy Family... 
8t. Louis Double Extras.. 
8t. Louls Triple Extras.... 
Genessee Extra Brands... 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 

SOUTHERN FLouR: 
No.2.. 

Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 

Richmond Family beret seen 
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Clover, _) eo “a s 
Long Eye ®trew, ee # 
LA = — 
Short Rye Straw, © “|... 55. @ — 00 
COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 
NEW BUTTER. 
State Creamery, fair to cnoice....... +-— @40 
State Duiry, pails and tubs.. coon soi Ge 
State Dairy, tubs, inferior........ ..... 28 
Western, ry, choice to fancy....... 380 = 
Western, Factory, fair to choice....... 16 
CHEESE. 
8 Sk ae a Eee — @!i 
Good CO POEMS... .ccccccscccccscccceses 10 13 
Se ONIN 4 56.50 kcdnedeckScwcenmsos 11 
Ohio factory, flat fine........-....06 .-12 @13 
Fiat, good to prime..........cesececes 8 12 
Skimmed creamery........c.seeeseees 6 @ 8 
Full-skimmed factorv...........se0s+ 8 4 
EGGS. 
Long Island New Jersey, aud uear-by 26 @27 
State and Pennsvivama............... 2 @26 
Western and Canadian............... 23 (@26 
LARD. 
Western, per 100 Ibs........... Sli 35 @$11 @ 
i nap vistecseasempquaens FR — @ 11 2% 
Redned Sedtelassdodenacessace -—--—@ i155 
vere og cine de 
Turkeys. dry picked............ 


— 15 

Spring Chickens. Phtisdeipbia.. _ pe + 15 

Fowls, et ore — 10 @— 11 

State and Western....... —- 7a-— 
VEGETABLES. 

Cucumbers, bie Be per 100.. ....§1 
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Cabbage, L. I.. per 
Cauliflower, Jersey and L, L., bbl: 
Plant, per bbi 
Turnips, White, per bbl......... 
Turnips, Ru 
Potatoes, new, L.1., perbbl..... 
Potatoes, new, Jersey, per bbl.. 


DOMESTIC GREEN FROIT. 
Grapes, Catawba, per 6@ 
Grapes, State Delawares, 

Fee ecegeen mint 
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Apples, Sa a double 
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PROGRESS OF FIRE INSURANCE 
s BAY. 

Be § court . reports orts fecelved during th 

six months contain a number 

pe upon insurance questions, such 
arise out of novel developments of busi 
management in this country, and are, there- 
fore, likely to be of special interest during 
the year now commencing. The pressure 
of business often leads owners of property to 
rely temporarily on a verbal understanding 
with an insurance agent that the property 
shal] be deemed insured from date of the 
conversation; but, if it should chance to be 
burned before a policy has been issued, a 
dispute naturally arises. Such a case re- 
quired an Illinois court to state the requi- 
sites, according to modern law, of an oral 
contract of insurance. They are said to 
be these: the minds of the parties must 
have met on all the essentials of the con- 
tract—namely, the parties, the property to 
be insured, the amount, the perils to be in- 
sured against, the duration of the insur- 
ance, the premium, so that nothing remains 
to be dove but to fill up.and deliver the 
policy and make payment of the premium. 
Unless the informal agreement meets this 
requirement, the company is not hulden.* 
In a Missouri case the charter of the com- 
pany and its usual form of policy required 
that all policies issued should besubscribed 
by the president; but the court beld that 
this did not render void: an oral contract of 
insurance, for companies have. general 
power to make oral contracts, as well as 
written ones, while the requirement that 
policies shall be attested in a particular way 
applies only to formal written agreements. 

The increasing disposition of Americans 
to remove from place to place lends interest 
to a Rhode Island decision, where the 
policy was issued upon specified articles of 
furniture, ‘‘all contained in house No. — 
—— Street, Providence.” After taking out 
the policy, the insured, a ledy, without noti- 
fying the company, removed, carrying the 
furniture to another house, where it was 
barned. The courtiheld that she could re- 
cover on the policy, notwithstanding. A 
policy is to be construed as a person of or- 
dinary intelligence might understand it. 
Ifthe managing officers of a company desire 
that a women insuring household furniture 
shal] agree not to change her residence 
without their leave during the term, let 
them write this plainly in the policy. The 
language bere used operates only to describe 
the things. The meaning is that the com- 
pany insures the particular articles which 
at the date were in the House named.{ 

Three other curious questions of descrip- 
tion are noticed. In one case the insur- 
ance was on “‘ electrotypes, steel-plates, and 
cuts.” The insured (Mr. H. O. Houghton) 
claimed that certain valaable engraved 
dies which were. destreyed in the fire were 
included; and the court said that, if the 
phrase used in the policy had a technical 
meaning among printers and publishers, by 
which it would include dies, to con- 
strde it in that way would - be 
proper.| In another, which was a New 
York case, the policy was on a ‘* hop-house 
while drying hops, from August 15th.to 
October 15th,” and the fire occurred before 
October 15th, but after hop-drying had 
ceased. The insured claimed that he was 
insured througp the hop-drying season, run- 
ning to October 15th; but the court said he 
could hold the company only so long as he 
was actually engaged in drying hops.§ 

In the third, an applicant for a policy in- 
formed the general agent that the property 
was leasehold; but the agent failed to de- 
scribe it as such in filling upthe policy, and 
the court held that the company could not 
take advantage of bis error. 

Introduction of modern machines employ- 
ing fire or steam for temporary use to in- 
sured buildings have given risé to two de- 
cisions. In one the insurance was upon a 


? People’s Ins. Co. ¢. Paddon, 8 Bradw. (IIL), 447, 

+ Batley v. St. Joseph F., ete. Ins. Co., 18 Cent: L. J., 
288, 12 Reporter, 366. 

Mors v. Providence, ete. fs. Co., 10 Ina. L.J., 
—ftonstien % dietevere ¥. Jan. Ca.,i0 Ina, 1. J., 
§ Langworthy v. Oswego, ete. Ins. Co., 10 fhe. L. J. 


646. 
1 Ben Frankia las Co. v. Gillette, 66 Md, 915. 








a steam threshing-machine, which ex- 
and the barn was burned.* In 
the other the insurance was upou a cotton- 
seed-oil factory, and the manufaciurers in- 


troduced cotion-gins using fire heat.+ In 


the threshing-machine case the farmer was 
allowed to recover. The cotton gib case 
awaits final decision. 

The increasing disposition to legislate 
against the sale of intoxicating liquors lends 
interest to decisions on insurance upon such 
articles. It is well known that the courts 
have pronounced policies upon the stock of 
an avowed liquor dealer to be void where 
bis business is forbidden by law on the 
ground of public policy. They will not 
allow the risks of a business which the 
state is endeavoring to exterminate to be 
diminished by insurance. In Vermont a 
druggist insured his entire siock of drugs. 
They were such as were appropriate for an 
ordinary drug-store and included various 
alcoholic fluids, After the fire the com- 
pany secured proof that he had been wont 
to sell drinks in a private way, and on this 
ground contested his claim. But the court 
held that it would be carrying the rule too 
far to apply it to a case where the establish- 
ment and business were apparently lawful, 
and there was no design by either party, in 
making the contract of insurance, to pro- 
tect an illegal traffic. If the chief purpose 
ofthe business was that of a lawful drug- 
store, and the supplying of forbidden 
beverages was collateral and occasional, 
the loss ought to be paid. 

A noteworthy ‘‘ vacant and unoccupied ” 
case comes from Michigan. The insured 
building was a dwelling babitually occu- 
pied by the owner as his residence. He re- 
céived a telegraphic dispatch from Indiana 
announcing that his daughter was danger- 
ously ill; and he, wijth his wife, went to 
visit her for a few days. They closed the 
house for their absence; but arranged with 
a son, who lived near by, to visit it daily, 
beth to keep watch over it and to feed the 
live stock. During their trip the house was 
burned. The court said that the condition 
against leaving a dwelling vacant and un- 


} occupied must be construed as it would be 


usually understood by ordinary persons, 
and they would not consider a house vacant 
or unoccupied when it has an inbabitant 
who intends to remain in it as his residence 
and has left it for a temporary purpose 
only. Families leaving their houses on ex- 
cursions are not usually considered as ceas- 
ing to occupy them.] 


* Farmers’ Mut. F. Iné. Co. v. Moyer, 10 Ins--L. J., 514 
+Texas Banking, etc. Co. v. Hutchins, 68 Tex., 61 
4 Carrigan v. Lycoming F. Ins. Co., 10 Ins. L. J., 606, 


{Stapetski v. Trans-Atlantic F. Ins. Co., 43 Mich., 
878. 


THE PRESIDENCY OF THE MUTUAL 
BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Upon the resignation of the former presi- 
dent of the Mutual Benefit, in November 
last, Mr. Theodore Macknet was elected to 
fill the vacancy. Mr. Macknet had been 
connected with the mavagement of the 
Company for many years, in the capacity of 
director and treasurer, and the valuable 
services rendered by him were the best 
possible evidence of his fitness for the great 
trust which was imposed upon him. The 
efficient manner in which Mr. Macknet dis- 
charged the duties of president vindicated 
the action of the directors and proved him 
to be an honest, fearless man, who conld 
not be swerved from the peth of duty. His 
administration, brief as it was, raised him 
still higher in the esteem and confidence of 
all who came in coatact with him. 

The fact that Mr. Macknet, in accepting 
the presidency of the Company, did not 
rdlinquish the position of treasurer nor that 
of ptesident of the National State Bank of 
Newark, gave rise to the idea that he ac- 
cepted the presidency as a temporary mens- 
ute, with a view to facilitate arrangements 
for ‘a permanent successor. It was, there- 
fare, not a matter of surprise to learn that, 
shortly before the annual meeting for the 
election of officers, Mr. Macknet had com- 
mupicated to the directors that he had pre- 
vailed upon the Hon. Amzi Dodd to retire 
from:his positions of vice-chancellor and 
judge of the Court of Errors and Appeals 
of the State of New Jersey, and to accept 
the presidency of the Company. On the 
16th inst. Mr. Dodd wes unanimously 
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ebosen to fill this position, and Mr. Mack- 
net resumed his active duties as treasurer. 
With two sich men in charge of the Com- 
pany’s interests, it is safe to predict for the 
Mutual Benefit a continuance of the pros- 
perity which has to such a marked extent 
attended its course for the past thirty-seven 
years, 

Mr. Dodd has been for nearly twenty 
years the mathematician of the Company 
and seems to have every attribute which 
could be desired in so responsible a posi- 
tion. No man in the United States, it is 
believed, ranks higher as an expert in all 
that relates to either the theory or practice 
of life insurance, and it is not too much to 
say that, as a judge, lawyer, and citizen, it 
would be impossible to find sny one who 
more thoroughly enjoys the respect, confi- 
dence, and esteem of the community in 
which he lives. 

The forty-five thousand policyholders of 
this great Company may well congratulate 
themselves that their interests are confided 
to the hands of men 80 pre-eminently quall- 
fied to administer them, and we venture to 
assert that under the new management the 
old Mutual Benefit will pursue the even 
tenor of its way, always advancing toward 
the highest ideal of perfection and always 
characterized by a just but liberal policy 
toward every member. 





Taz “Columbia,” ‘‘Lenox,” ‘' La- 
mar,” and the ‘‘ Republic” fire insurance 
companies of this city, which have lately 
retired from business, will very soon have 
their number increased, it is believed. The 
present low rates of premium and large 
fire losses has discouraged the stockholders 
of many of these corporations, and many 
more companies, it is predicted, will decide 
to stop business and save themselves from 
further loss. . 


INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Ten years agoa life insurance company or 
any other corporation which could show five 
millions of dollars in sound assets was truth- 
fully called a very big concern. There are a 
score or two of such inetitutions now success- 
fully doing business tn this city, and among 
them {is the Home Life Insurance Company, 
one of the very best of ite class, here or else- 
where. Indeed, the Home, by its own show- 
ing of figures, in another column, is much 
strovger in its actual surplus, in proportion to 
its liabilities, than some of the very largest 
and most popular corporations of its class. 
The following figures prove this: its total lia- 
bilities are $3,771,675.80 and its surplus is 
$1.271,961.55, equal to abont 34 per cent. That 
strong showing should satisfy officers and 
managers, and also ite most timid policy- 
bolder. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE  INSURANUE 
COMPANY. 


Tue thirty-fourth annual statement of the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. (and a most excellent one it is), 
is published elsewhere, showing receipts for 
premiums the past year of $1,201,816.44, for 
interest and rents $412,380.79, making a total 
of $1,614,197.28. The disbursements for death 
losses, endowments, dividends, taxes, etc. 
during the same period were $1,243,866.95, 
leaving net assets on the Ist of January, 1882, 
of $7,871,188.01 and a surplus (Pennsylvania 
standard) of $1,726,955.72. The Company has 
added to its assets during the year nearly one 
million of dollars. A good showing. 











WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 

Tose of our readers who are interested in 
the Washington Life Insurance Company will 
find the twenty-second annual statement of 
that Company in snother column. 


“INSURANCE. 
The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARE, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL 


Jan.) samt. AA 
**Erathining be 


Ohio, ana § Jersey... .985, 

bil ted by same......... 3 
piss Hlittees a0 sta by same pees iat) a8 88 
5,988,006 08 


plas by New York Standard... 








All policies non Ly ofr pa 
oxpenses ; dividends declared sad paid 
yees, since o' wk yg Ny surplus Le 

rade an ‘paid. 





OFFICERS: 
THEO. MACKNET, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vico-Pres’t, 
EDWARD L. DOBBIND, Sec'y. 





THE INDEPENDENT. | 


Twenty-second Annual Statement 


OF THE 


WASHINGTON 


Life Insurance Company. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 








Net assets, a at map 1SBD..00... 100d ees. 65,488,190 84 
Rocstege, Sazte 4 
year tor prom ~~ wale $1,117,381 03 
For interest, rents, etc...... 320,086 30 
1,487,417 83 
6,925,616 67 
Disbursements: 
Claims by death.......... $300,850 06 
and discounted 
ee sta hinomnaeen 116,406 54 
dividends, aoe ret 
MAS. 0. nnee pudoccee 447 870 0 
Annuities. ...........c.ss006 1.068 29 
Total paid policyhold- 
bdédccddboceddcosdcdccccce 9875,108 
Taxes pogees> see Scgeseccopoee 11,565 12 
Commuted Commissions 11,496 73 
Profit and loss............... 10,502 21 
to stockholders. . 6,688 75 
Expenses, Rent, ae 
patted oy ewer 181,107 83 
aminations, etc............ K 
————_ 1, 908,004 48 
Net Assets, Dec. 31st, 1881 . $5,826,712 19 
U. 8. and WN, ¥. senate... 8 ee 30 
Bonds and mortgages... ... 8,498,873 08 
BOG GOREOD. 6-00 0040000005. hh 602,106 15 
bon hand in banks and 
baddbace lbsdecdbbens 268,229 93 
Loans on collaterals........ 42,471 88 
Agents’ balances............. 88,845 92 me 10 
ats exorss of market value 
of stocks over cost........ 281,303 70 
Interest, a due 
nat un ercretbar cee ases 36,225 69 
ums, 20 per cent..... ° 135,901 70 
a SSE 
Ps VBS) 2 6F.290.283 98 
Reserve by NW. Y. 
Unset’ Rh mt bens 1 oe 
Promiume paid in advance. 74, 
Sa 4 
SOGBB.00siccccsveds eves aber 00 
Bereinn as re as rewiirda pe i ame 
equaqpeceedaden = 96,290, 2 





W. HAXTUN, Vice-Pres, and Sec’y. 
CYRUS MUNN, Aae’t Secretary. 
BE. 8. FRENCH, 6up’t of Agencies. 
I. C, PIERSON, Actuary. 
B, W.McCREADY, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
FOSTER & THOMSON, Attorneys. 





OFFICE OF THE 


COMMERCIAL MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 57 and 59 William Street. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 19th, 1882. 
THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE CHAR- 
TER of the Company, submit the following statement 
of its affairs on the Sist December, 1881 : 


Peomteme on risks outstanding December 
Ll 


Premiums received during the year 1481... Sioisea fs 

Total Premiums............+ ceeccecccccces "amare 08 

Premtums marked off as earned during the = 
yoar 1881..... a bocccccecesesbcccsesbeoesbood 9806,36 1 





The 1 assets of the Company = 
Degemsber Sist, 1881, were 


City and other stocks 
bonds and cash in banks.... 173,447 91 


Premium notes and cash premiums........ 82,919 
Salvage, reinsurance, and other claims 


C Bus on the Gutetandin 
tt ~ hay Serpaid gn and after £UEs 


DAY, the 14th eS of Fevrnsry 

Thirty Cont. Dividend ts declared on the 
net carp — ee? thereto for the y: 
ending —s imber. for which Certificates 
may be iasued on and otter x the let da April next 


of the ea rer 





TRUSTEES: 
MOSES TAYLOR, HENRY K. 
DA KE SMITH, DANIEL V. 


NIEL D 
THOS. B. CODDINGTON,' HENRY 
HN C. JACKSON 1 
IAM R. Krak Sp, JAM 
‘IAM H. BROD Y 8. HENE: 
ALEXANDER NONES, : 
McLE 


3 AN W, IRVING 
CsA, | Blew aeae: 
het Nonpwigh. bee's path 


EDWARD 1. HEDDEN . SPIES, 
ARCH. B. OW ATHMEY, C. A. ZOEBISCH, 
FURMAN L. KNEELAND. 
W. IRVING COMES, Pres, 
WAINWRIGHT HARDIE, Vice-Pres. 
HENRY D. KING, Secretary. 


This Company issues Certificates of Inser- 
ance under which losses are payable in 1.0N- 
DON at the counting-heouse of BROWN, 
SHIPLEY & 00. 

Ne Fire RKiskse discennected trom 
rive Riske will be takes after this date, 












































HOME 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
254 Broadway, New York; 
i798 sanvaae'e Street, 








pmrets, Jen January ist, 1991..........-.....56+ $4,931,044 64 
- ih Fk ae the year. 4,729 76 
926,814 40 
Premiums received in 1881. ..6454,.727 98 ~ 
Inte and rents received . 
ID Biiinesqepetsecorscctsonesee 200,808 75 714,581 73 
pis URSEMENTS. ry 
b 
Losses by Geath.. ....... $185,730 
Annui ~~ easeeneh - 41,101 3 
Matured 
peasegtbh- ce secsecoes 116,725 78 
a to Policy- 
 eammeneeenenes-es 96,047 04 
Pata tor surrendered 
BB. cccccccoocoepoes 44,043 01 
ba Policyhold- 
sadhana eg 03 
Comes po Seeman $45,758 27 


tna Seationery 41,518 20 
on Capitaland Taxes. 28,918 60 
— ex- 


and 1 
PODEES...ccccseses---ge 80.357 48 
1 5 
Benes $507.209 78 
ASSETS $5,043 636 85 
Real Estate............. $258,080 06 
an 


ie an eudeenaiomnia 829,500 00 
Brooklyn City 482, 00 
Co Bonds 151,000 00 





$5,000 ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 


| 925 Weekly Indemnity at an Annual 
Cost of $10. 


THE UNITED STATES 


MUTUAL 
Accident Association. 


Copyright Secured. Incorperated Octeber 
1ith, 1877. 
i Accid 
wae oY = wholly disablin . ee 
Office, 409 Broadway, New York. 
P.-0. Box 851. 


OFFICERS. 


Pest, President. Jas. R. PrtcHer, Sec. 
Brinckennorr, V. Pres’t. E. E. Perry, Treas. 


BOA +" oF mn or ee 


B. PEET, of Rogers, Peet & 
RINCKER OF F, of Wm. teinctorhott & Co, 
AM E. TERT of Tefft, Weller & Co. 
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te Co. 
JAMES 8. EDS, 5 and 7 Pe Street, New York. 
GEORGE C. CLARKE, of Tefft, Weller & Co. 


Recommended to the public by over 10,000 of the 
best business men, who are policyholders and who 
have seen its practical working during the past four 


7The advantages offered by this Association over 

those of stock companies are equal security &- an 

annual saving to members of two-thirds the usual 
nt losses paid $60,000. 

ri ait valid claims ee i tae on receipt of conclu- 


ve proo: 
ain ni Satie Say nee paid for weekly indem- 








Dh actenes. cgheinanecs 63, 44 
to hold: 
yy t+ which 
over $1 00 .. 735,819 06 
Sion fees cost of cor 4s 0 4g (Fire) Insurance ett 
a iy At i New Y 100 Bro 
‘<= eee. M007 18 Contine inental { Brookly vi cor rt and Mon 
6.314 oma | Non “1085 dR 
Sree wel value of bonds ee for reinsurance....... 31.394, i 19 58 
OVOT POP... .ceceeeeeee 179,240 00 Reserve ample for all other 
a $5,043,636 85 SEDER cc capccececsccccecgoceceses 231,084 43 
Total Lia in- " elaaea pecccccscsccoccccessesteeeel -. 1,000,000 00 
Guiting Capital + NET SURPLUS. 
py Special Reserve Fund.....8550,000 00 
ord, eae ir iy Maraceeeq srerserees BSIT1, 675 30 Guaranty Surplus Fund.. 5°0,000 00 
vost rs a iaccsty tas BETTS 45 . : vy aerate 1,401,861 38 
mo Losses otal Cas ssets, July 1st, 
whigsechaes® puanets 00 
eat ‘Aiount of int See er prom = WI otsevarh-gpteceesretdenesen $4,007,065 20 
Total Amo ——) t Dividensis ‘paid to policy» DIRECTORS: 
HOD... 0025-2080. 2,414,811 45 GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
Ratio of Interest received to Death Losses paid H. H. LAMPORT. Vice-President. 


neler Wtes a ote 1.377 
Ratio of Total fnterest received to Total Death 


Losses paid since organization................... 1LO71L 
onc aE oT CHAS, 4 TOW SENG V_ Pree 





Thirty- “fourth Annual Report 


PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





J ist, 1881 eevee vi] 
Net assets, January + bseas*° $6,044,324 


Se nt i ae 44 
jbo ay + and rents monet t 7T0—. 1,614,197 28 
Total........ inal neiitieTe $8,558,521 98 
cote men - $684,847 85 
Weeifende to pote holders: 277.877 18 
Surrendered policies........ 68 


Reinsurance, taxes, and 





CONOR... ccc ecccseees wae 52,508 18 
Com ———— eee. med- 
apenas “pets ting, ‘zg DIO 0 
Ineurance. Leban niaocue 18,683 26— 1, 248,806 95 85 
Net assets, Jan. ist, 1882...........+.. coos $7,314,006 09 
8. ig a and city loans, 
oF Re 2 and other stocks, 
worth $3,455,848, .........--.cescesseesee $8,074,418 31 
M first on properties 


ir, 3 #5.801,000). dethaniubuhkassacede sve 2,298,401 }4 
plomfem notes, secured by polities..... 653, 628 


Loans on mortgage collate: ete....... ery 0 

tome ofee ani real estate, ht to 
vecapasdentontounel shaneeets 768,235 59 

Cash on hand and in Trust Gompenios.. 194,784 62 


Net ledger assets as abOve........0...+++- $7,314,655 03 
Net Geserred | x. unre- 


Interest Bue ry aapenee, 


OVER COGE. ...... ccc cceewe seen 870.434 69 656,482 98 
1888.. 
Gross assets, Jan. baa PY 





LITTES. 
Losees re} soported bat ane $156,320 00 
Reserve, a cen 
reinsure ri soe eoennne . 6,888,988 00 
an ° ~ axeeelenten 97,276 70 





ARKER. Act: 
epee oe [HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. 
to 
B. A. JONES, Oem ulton Street, MY. 





ANERIAN LIT ISTRANG Ut, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Insures yo diol the most de- 


dual iain 
A Te 


PF. hy MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 

















WM. M. RICHA i. 

SEN WUa, Eee Uae 
SLE FORK. ; BRADISR JOHNSON, 

ANDREWS, UCKIN( 

B. W. CORLIES, ¢ D. VERMILYE, 
GFO.'W.LA ACOB WENDFI 
JAMES FRASE JRO. F. SLATER, 
HIRAM BARNEY, LAWRENCE TURNURE. 





B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. A 


t 
D' Sec. Brook! "t. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, res Bindi se 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, Genorai 4 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 


Aesets «+ eee eee $15,041,279 40 
Liabilities . . « + « «+ « « 13,352,918 88 


Total Surplus... +. » ©2,558,060 52 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 














ESTABLISHED itn 1850. 
SAFE. $1,787,072 Surplus by XN. Y. Ins. Dep’t Report. 
RELIABLE. Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 


of the best states. 
ae he pa, E. and large Town. 
Apply a to this Company. 

C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres’t. H. STOKES, Pres't. 

8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. J. L. HALSEY, Sec’y 
THE — TINENTAL 
LIFE 
Ineurance Con 

OF HARTFORD 
Conn. 
ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
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EQUITABLE 
Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year Ending Dec. 3lst, 1880. 


heccccccccccces -veecesepy se conecconapoed $35,980,997 G8 
INCOME. 
I in nanognvtenensdatamtnoetibes 96,882.946 06 
Interest and Rents............ ‘ obo 705 2 
Net profit om Investments x 





DISBURSEMENTS, 


Claims by Death and Matured Endow- 
DR cacenocccnceesesensnamanemenannesess $2,507,564 64 


Dividends, Surrender Values, and An- 

nuities 
unted 

"Tontine Policies bsecooscocesensessbupeecs 178,068 09 


fe otal Pon ic seme $4,792,087 OF 
Sonia ee 4 Commissions... 





Bonds atid Mortgages. ..................055 $9,058,475 BO 
Wnited States Stocks... ...<.4..++-ae-eeeeces 2,513,501 00 
State Stocks. City Stocks, and Stocks 

anthorized by the lawsof the State of 

dt a a SP 8,987,423 47 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks..... 7,064,568 88 
— in New a, and e 

un dee see 8,368,363 

Cash on hand, in panks =a other de- 

positories, on tnterest an 

i ocdnced Sosccatenceretnes 2,183,007 28 
Due from Agents on account of Pre- 

DBMS ..cccccccccccccscsccscoesoccsossoces 239,421 38 

$38,409,844 oa 

Market value of Stocks and Bonds over 

[iovenctentanesenannwecnbeneeanemuiaeeese 1,521,051 28 
Interest and Renté due and accrued..... 368,806 66 
Premiums due and in process of collec- 

tion {lees paid tm , 

iadhthestite desdobenoasadesegebbeseas 68,389 

Deferred Premiums. .........00...ssse.000 650.550 ry 


Total Ausets, Dec. 31, 1880. $41,108,602 39 32 
ToraL LisBiLities, includ legal 
serve 


for reinsurance of oSisang 
DOMIAGD. . pe coccegine >tgpineseentekannt 31,500,908 12 


"oyna watts $ ferete sai, 229,204 91 


ral class 
Of whi policies ® bel é 
€ mich belongs aga clase 4,988,980 60 
Risks Assamed in 1886.... $35,176,805 0@ 
Risks Outstanding. ....... 177 ,697,703 ee 


from the undivided surplus reversiouary dividends 
will be declared, available on settlement of next an- 
aual premium, to ordinary participating policies. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
madeon the American Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. 


G. W. PHILLIPS, 
J. @. VAN CISE, f ACTUARIES. 


We, the undersigned, have, {n person, carefully ex- 
amined the and d and examined in 
detail the assets of the Society, and certify that the 
foregoing stetement thereof is correct. 

Bexntsatow F. Ranpotrs, 
James M. HateTep, Hewey 8. Teesert, 
Tomas A. CUMMING, Jomw SLOANE, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, ap- 
pointed October 27th 1880, to examine the assets 
and accounts at the close of the year. 








BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 











Henry B. Hyde, J wart, 
george = Morgan, soha 8: Jones 
Henry A. Hanbut, Cheon Depew.” 
F. Ss Wi 
Ww Woeslock, M. Alexander, 
Potian A ! William Walker, 
Parker dy, Henry Day. 
Wiilltam G. Lambert, * Colt 
Beary G. Marquand, Thomas A. Biddle. 
ames W. Alexander, George 
td Fa li, soorye ¢ Ogg, 
Thomas A. Cummins, John J. Me 4 
Daniel b 7 d, : e t 
anie ~ St 
James M. A Semel: mer 
Horace Berter, Charles £ Landon, 
ee uel 
B. F. Randolph, Ww 
Py Dw bi 
Ashbel Green, Louts Pitegers a 
Femeel J Borrowe, | Wiliam 
en. 4 
George H. Stuart, Samuel G. Goodrich. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 9d Vice-President. 


Medical Examiners; 
E. W. LAMBERT, M.D., EDWARD CURTIS, M.D. 


E. W. Scorr, Superintendent of Agencies. 


NOTICE. 


The Equitable Life Assarance Society, 
having declared its policies over three 
years in force to. be incentestable, 
announces that all such incontestable pel- 
icies will be. paid at. maturity, witbout rebate 
of interest, immediately after the bat 
the Society’s office fn New York of 
tory proofs of death, together with a valid end. 





satisfactory discharge from the partiés in im’ 


terest, and without requiriig day @elay? even” | 
for sixty or ninety dgys,as has been the cus 


HANOVER D, 0’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. yo es 3 





tom heretefor and ‘ie stillusual with! 


sompanies . iw .ootioe potweld 2 atasdbagt 
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THE, LNDEPRENMDENT) 


























































ATLANTIC —CAREFUL MANAGEMENT, 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, eae aa) 


foae"| NEW YORK LIFE 


SS a ee INSURANCE COMPANY, 





Company, submit the following Statement of its 








Totel Marine Premiums. ......,.........-. $5,728,029 27 
PBN Set Doceber, ak gue. 
Losin aid duringthosame, Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 





b,c = ORGANIZED 1845. 
: seit sage v0 PURELY MUTUAL. 


, estimated at,.........-... 


Prequhimn Notes and tiie Hasotvabie. is "et 9a DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 





ni nro iuranoa oe comuntng veces | 47,000 Policies in Force. $56,000,000 Paid to Policyhotters, 


of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 


wma Cash Assets, Over $43,000,000. 


The outstanding certificates of the ssue of 1876 will 


ioed toprestatioes on sad atter Tusstey troaen | SUFpluS, Over $9,000,000. Yearly Income, Over $8,500,000. 


of February next, from which date all interest there- 
cease. The certific be produced 
Ook hee ragga > yw THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY has been doing business for 
A Gividend of forty per cept. is declared on the net | thirty-six years, and offers to those desiring Life Insurance a COMBINATION OF ADVANTA- 
ay tame pom a, for the niet GES which only long experience, a large and well-established business, and carefully perfected 
Decem . |, for certificates . 
‘ don and after Tuesday, the third of May next plans and methods can afford. Among these advantages are: 


By order of the Board. : (1.) The Absolute Security of ite Policies. 
3. H. CHAPMAN, Seoretary. 








iain (2.) Insurance at Low Cost. 
TRUSTEES: fderal Equitable Dealing 
J.D. JONES, HORACE GRAY, — — -_ 4 
2 ae , CORLIES, Death-claims Paid, 1845—1880..........-ceebeessencvecees $22,420,204 
a Seyi i RLARE, Dividends and Return Premiums Paid, 18451880, iexobsxe 30,577,285 
yas Ww CHARLES B An i Endowments and Annuities Paid, 1845—1880.............. 3,640,665 
Vex EDWIe P, MORGAN, Total Paid Policyholders to Jan. 1st, 1681....... 056,638,154 
130i Lembrx sant? 8G, i Amount held for Policyholders, Jan. 1st, 18$1............ 43,183,934 
Oo LOW b, WILLIAM BRYCE, Deothl DetS and WB. sriciss cons. peccccscensesceon $99,822,088 
DODGE, LIAM H. FOGG 
ROYAL Pinira RV KING Total Received from Policybolders ..........,.-+ssee0e» ++ 91,881,354 
MAS F. YO OMAS B. CODDINGTON, 
HAND HORACE K. THURBER, 


oe redeene pring | Notable and Significant Points 


csicce ocr” |IN THE THIRTY-SIKTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
York Life 
ST ST ee ae ee Oe 





Increase in Gross Assets in 1880................... @4,186,982 15 
nsur increase in Premium Income..................... + 643,704 41 
“ Ute | ance Company, Increase in Interest Income.....................0+¢ 284,238 84 
os. » 262, 263, an Treadway 
ol W a8 penmscarstrad nt merit pec oy mbedebacessaded rch tort 
INCORPORATED i E rease urp sa per eee meee eeeersere 

CASH ASSETS, sat Increase in New Policies Iasued................... 1,422 

$5 292 Increase in New Insurance Iesued................. 5,131,806 00 
’ 141 a 4.47. Increase in Policies in Force............0.....+++- 2,643 
of this Com, are Increase in Insurance in Force.................... 8,309,153 00 
NOMICAL MANAGRMENT. : ae an 

ps Bae ao ea Interest Receipts, 1880... 2.0.2.0... 0... cc cee eee eee 2,317,888 84 
40 Vorms of Life and Endowment Policies Iseued. Paid Losses by Death, 1880................0seee0s 1,731,721 27 





7851. Having always been s purely Mutual Company, policyholders receive their insurance at 

MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL | “it! rrr tt ce, stenet, meet .nt omnia mance! soi i 

reduce that cost to the um. condu ie interests 0: icyholders 

LIFE he pee COMPANY, alone. Im the decision of questions involving their rights, the invariable rule is to consider not 
THIRTY YEARS OF sU0CEsriN teeemupnce, | the techileal legality of the claim slone, but also ite real justice. 

= . lagr e seockholder” and aaitehee. p The non-forfeiture syatem of policies originated with this Company in 1860 and has since 

ma ia in diseributione surplus, ace | been adopted—though sometimes in questionable forme—by all other companies. This feature 


non 
septate the mort liberal f ever crore red. | saves millions of dollars every year to policyholders, and for this they are n-« 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. debted primarily to the NEW YORK LIFE. The system, as now perfected by the 
£. W. BOND, Pres. JOHN A. HALL, Seo 


JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup of NEW YORK LIFE, secures safety to the Company (without which all interests are eeperreet) 
and justice to the insured. 


The ** TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY” of the NEW YORE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY combines in one form the greatest number of advantages obtainable in a Life 
Insurance Policy. 


Life Insurance Company, TRUSTEES: 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, H. B, CLAFLIN, WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLIN», JOHN MAIRS, 8. 8. FISHER, 
No, 239 BROADWAY, WN. Y, WILLIAM BARTON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, _ R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
Ratt JOHN M: FURMAN, ALEXANDER STUDWELL, CHARLES WRIGHT, 

Established 1853. RENRY TUCK, HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, 

se WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE, DAVID DOWS, 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. WILLIAM H. BEERS. 

GEORGE F. SNIFFPEN, Seo’y. THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. MORRIS FRANKLIN 








WRIGHT, &.D., 
RE omen ot eee -_. TUGE, X.D., | Medical Hxamsiners. WILLIAM. BEE H. BEERS, Actuary. 
Agencies and Offices in the Principal Cities of the World,” ” - 
Ascets, Juin, 196, 1881..93,400,000 98 | —_—__—_— ar 
salieery eget iabrmatowestetgueione Insurance promptly given on application, .-« 


{ * 



















GUATIMOZIN. 


BY W. W. FINK. 





SHOTLD you ever conclude to look 
Thr G oztd, 

Be verpigure th s hoo 

Be bid In the leaves e boo! 
You would poke your we nose in— 
Suppostn’ fy 

You could findgome 1b your learned | 


nose in. 


Near Hidalgo, when footsdtr and Werk! ‘ 

(Ab! my guide was a knowing young fel- 
low !) 
I found, up a canyon romantic and dreary, 
In an anciont pueblo, perched bigh like an 
acrie, 

An Aztec poetic and mellow 
And yellow, 
With « foice Hke a vfoloneello. 


At first he attempted to fly; 

But my guide, wish) s gesture terrise, 

Beized bik arm, and; with flashing stiletto on 

high— 

But I saw with expert antiquarian eye 
What wade.me grow sweetly pacific, 
Beatifio— 

Three earthenware slabs hieroglyphic ! 


Then a struggle for calmness arose in 
My heart, as I stooped to explore them; 
But I found that true loyalty’s ember still 
glows in 
The Aztec’s lone breast, forWe eried’: 
mozin !’’ 
And swift from my fingers he tore.them, 
Aud bore them, 
And weeping 
them. 


“Guati- 


be threw himself o’er 


How my heart Dead with raptured pulea- 
tion, 
For I saw in these tablets antique 
A key to the tongue of the efvilization 
Which perished before thé Castilian inva- 
sion; 
A key I had gone far to seek. 
"Twas astreak 
Of bright sunshine to light the antique. 


Theg I teaderl¥ tgised tet and sald : 
“Oh! son of the great Guatimozin, 
If you'll sell me these trifes 1’)) Gre Tey 2 
stead eae © 
These beads for your neck, and this cloth 
for your head, 
And this flannel to wrap your poor toes 
tn; 
Throw those in.; 
And this "kerchief to comfort your nose 
in |’’ 


Ah! mournful and sad waa bis smile, | 
As he cried: “‘ This the great Aztec book- 
um !”’ 
Then I added my silyer and gold to the 
pile; 
My watch, my révolver, and meerschaum ; 
but while 
1 was feeling for more he sighed: 
um! 
Ob! look-um' 
Me 80 poor, or me never sell book-um!’’ 


“ Took- 


Just then I was prouder than Schliemann 
At the ruins of ancient Mycenz; 
But when, at Hidalgo, I showed to Pat 
Lebman 


My treasures Jinguistie,; he laughed like a 
demon, 
And yelled ; “ They are not worth a 
penny! 
Not any! 


Not a penny, no matther how many ! 


An’ faix 1 don’t care if I tells, 
For I knows both the laddies that makes 
‘em, 
It’e a Greaser that stays at the ruins ’n’ 
sells 
While Mickey ’n’ Pat mixes morthar ’n’ 
shells 
An’ daubs on the pictures, 'n’ takes ’em 
An’ bakes ’em, 
An’ they sells fist as well if they breaks 
em ! »” 


So I’ve told you the why and the wherefore, 
How I purchased some Aztec antiquities, 
Of course, withoutbintigg ‘twas ort dowas 

there for. 
And dow I wit add: very Ite bare for 
That land of vast moral obliquities, 
Iniquities, 
And, for me, they cam keep their antiqui- 
ttes. 
mua Teh 


i 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


‘* MARTE. 0. ©. WYETH. 
” ele himself “‘Uncle Moses”— 
Moses Smith in full—the surname being 
thetrofhis father’s master, the old Jamaica 
planter, sie surpame ren father 


eee TL 


=~ ninety -fifth ‘edap falling on the 

chi babi ood in! ho abated 
We er fay’ be. abated 
for only last week he came up the long 
back piazza to the door of the dining-room, 
wher @ We were at fet, bringing Blue- 
bell the basket he had woven for her of 
evenings, after his day’s toil was ended. A 
curious ~baskety it qeas,, apd ne? wortty ) 
inspection—round, two-storied,  double- 
bavdled, with covers) as\ héatly fashioned 
fn et btly fitting as basket-covers could 

fit‘ahd work smoothly. Substan- 
i cage at and fragrant with odors of 
new-mown hay and sweet clover is this 
basket wonderful, that our neighborof ‘Wre 





palmetto stems; 

“Oh? Unclé Moses? cried Precious, as 
the old man /prese thenbasket\for.our 
approval, ‘where! did ‘yon learn to do 
such beautiful work?” 

“ To Kingston,’ Ma'am. Lari ‘When Tae 
young; but de Fiorldd grass’ heap nicer 
dat Jamafek grahss fet braidin’. Florida 
grah¢s putty fer bahskits.” 

** Pretty! -T shonid thiok so!” said Blue- 
bel hwadinirl agiy: -‘t And Uncle Moses wove 
is in thettwilight, withoutsthe aid of spec- 
tacles, too, I saw him at work on it” 

** Don't you use glasses?” chorused the 
family. ‘*Cam you see to do this: lovely 
fine work?” The basket had double 
charm now. 

‘No, no,” said Uncle Moses. ‘I don’t 
use dem glasses, I'g6t my eyes.” And he 
chuckled cotitentedly. “Ise dun made a 
heap of dem bahskits. In Jamaica, dey 
uses ’em fo’ five high.” 

‘Tike’ a [pyrangid cake;”' laoghed Pte- 
cious. ‘ i *two high’ is prettier. This 


Isn’t it complete?” 

pai 28 cntntg? sald Btwebe iii jadmir- 
ingly, ‘“‘that an old soldier of Waterloo 
should be spared to weave for me this 
pretty Plerida basket!” 

‘* Yaas, dat’s,so,” laughed .Uncle Moses. 

And then, as usual, when this subject is 
once broached, we plied Uncle Moses afresh 
with curious questionings, as he sat and 
sipped his black coffee in the dining-room 
door. 

** Doesn't’ it: seem 6 long ago;! Uncle 
Moses? Waterloo?” 

“Ah! yaas.. Pretty..long time 
Ma’am,” : 

‘I can’t imagine what interest that war 
should have had for you,” said Precious. 
** What did you go for, anyway?” 

‘*** He went to fight the French for King 
George upon his throne,’” sang Fairy, from 
the “* Blue Bélls of Scotland.” 

“Oh! yes, King George,” echoed, Pre- 
cious.” “ How far dway it does seem.” 

But Uncle Moses, less facetious than 
Pairy, laughed low, as he answered Pre- 
Clous’s question. 

** Whats. go ,fo’? 
Couldn’t bolp myse’f.” 

‘*Ah! very true,” said Preclous. 
did you like to gu?” 

“I didn’t keer. I was young then, only 
twenty-one. Plenty fellows went from 
Kingston. I liked to be goin’. I didn’t 
keer for de fightin’.” 

“ Whose soldier were you?” asked Fairy. 

‘‘Lord Wellington’s,” answered Unele 
Moses, proudly. ‘I fought under Lord 
Wellington, Colonel Duncan’s rigiment.” 


“And you saw the Emperor?” added 
Fairy. 


“Bonypalte? Oh! yaas. Many a time.” 
“What did he look like?” one asked. 


“Ob! nice; ‘empweed: Undle *Mosea) 
** Jis "bout ize he 
Eivies ed as ane felt sire of beat- 


ago, 


Draaftid! draaftid! 


‘*But 


“A 


a ees gn ogal, 2 7 Ya 


**Donno "bout dat ar’, He looked nice. 
eis \ tgs Gry fer ter ? Umi um! I 
‘cotildw't #616 yo" who gwitie Ter 





Gtapintaninen 
2 atkked Fairy. 





térl6o has woven of thé n&tivé wire grass ‘' 


‘| Had ter. 


at for fi 
ala sib find mes 4 L 


- 


=f aa 


nt ANA a So8 


You see the Austrian troops 
when they came up?” 

“Who? Dem Géhmans? Ob! yaas, I 
seed dem Gebmans, Dey looked putty, too 
Indeed, dey did. And dey fit! Oh!.I tell 
you dey could fight.” 

And Uncle Moses indulged ip a prolonged 
commendatory chuckle over the redoubt- 
able fighting qualities of the German 


whip?” persisted Pairy. 

Uncle Moses laughed all over. 

“**Clar’, I didn’t tink anybody gwine 
“whip. Looked like we’se jis a-fightin’ an’ 
afightin’. Nobody couldn’t say whose 

ms ter whip. Looks like it was a haba] 


A ther a pause, Uncle Moses continued, 
reflectively : 

‘(De French mout a-whipped. I belféves“4 
dey would a-whipped ef de bridge had been 
’strnoted on time. It was Saint Louis's 
fault: Saint’ Louis, he contracted fer ter 
build a bridge fo’ Bonypahte, an’-he didn’t 
git de bridge done of time, an’ fis ase 
troops was a-gittin’ onter_de bridge dey. 
fied on ‘em, an’ dar dey was. Dat ended 
de day, or de night, for it was night den.” 

“¢ And so your side—the Duke of Welling.. 
ton’s troops—whipped ?” said Precious, a bit | 
triumphantly. 

Uncle Moses nodded, but not raptur- 
ously. He evidently felt that the fight was 
more decided than the victory. 

‘*De French gub me a mabk,” he said, | 
turning bis left shoulder to our. view. 

‘*Poke a sabre at me! Ker slash, um! 
Had to be sent to de hospital atter dat, 
Dat de mahk 0’ Waterloo,” 

From under his torn shirt the ugly hole 
was plainly visible. The tawny skin,’ in 
many a deepening convolution, had healed 
over it; but it must have been a deep cut, 
fdr it has a gaping look yet. 

Upon Uncle Moses’s bead, as upon his 
bared chest, the wool grows white as snow; 
yet bis memory is clear, his eyesight ex- 
ceptionally good,his step, though slow, is 
firm and steady, and his hands, > hot 
baskets evidence, have by sa ded 
their Quasing. He cultivat 
of garden that slopes to the ou St. John’s, 
and his corm yields abundantly and his 
sweet potatoes and gumbo are no whit be- 
hind the crops of his younger neighbors. 
He has a patch of horseradish, the only one 
I know of ‘around Jacksonville; and the 
fanciful lodge.in which he lives is he 
around with mulberry trees, whose 
affords 9 trifle of income in the early sum- 
mer. He sends me lovely rosés the 
round from his Marshal Neil, that bends 
with the welght of multitudinous blossoms. 

He keeps the key of the boat-house and 
of the bathing-rooms, and he has just come 
up from the river, with @ dejected lot of 
soaked garments, that the tide last\evening 
carried out from the peg inside, whereon 
the careless laddie left them while he pad- 
dled in the white caps. 

‘Tide fotch "em in ag’in, dis: mawnin’,” 
be says, as he holds up thé. soaked and 
sanded pantaloons. ‘‘ Deysée a-Knockin’ an’ 
a-bobbin’ up agin de boat-house flo’; but 
deyes in a muss, sho nuff.” 

‘*T’d like to know what we'd all'do with- 
out you, Uncle Moses,” we a8 We re 
ceive the bedrabbled tal + You're! 
good for so many things. Aren’t you?” | 

Avd Uncle Moses chuckles approvingly, 
and answers: ‘‘ Wal, I’se gittin’ on wid d 
tudder babskit, Ise nop, an’ m 
roastin* eahs is ready now for de table. An’ 
Ise got my good health yet.” 

And sohe walks away, bearing the bur- 
den of his ninety-five years with less | appar- 
ent embarrassment than many of ts experi 
ence with not more than halfthe number of 


years that havé shed their snow-blostoris 


|! 





troops. 
“But which side did you think would | 


P 





A: WINTER $0NG YOR BABY. 
es Se eae. 


DEE-DEE-DEB ! 
birds in a tree! 


oe cas asco 
Ontck-a dite Bibe-dee-dee! | 
Four little birds in a tree! 


Cold blows the wind and fast falls the snow 
Tour little birdies there in a row. 


’ Chick-a-dee-dee-dee-dee | 
Four little birdsina tree! =. 
Bright little eyes and full little throats, 
Hark ! through the storm come the cheery 
notes: : 





‘ 


“ Chick-a-dee-dee-dee-dee |” 
, Four in a treet 
Though the flakes of snow fall fast on each 


a All four birdies merrily sing. 


~ Chick-a-dee-dee-dee dee | 
Four little birds in a tree! . 
What care we for the wintry weatber, 
We four little birds who sing together. 
.“* Chick-a-dee-dee-diee-dee’”’? 
Osweeo, WN. Y. 
$a ——____ 


TAD’S TWELFTE NIGHT. 


z BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Now that Christmas is over and done 
‘with; I suppose I may tél! you about Tad’s 
Christmastree. I dare say, though, our 
excitement being past, our purses empty, 
#hd our bills staring us in the face, that no- 
body cares to hear anything more about 

stmas. Well, then, it is not about 
Tad’s Christmas-tree —at all; but really 
about’ Tad’s Twelfth Night, that came a 
dozen days later. Still that Twelfth Night 
blossomed out of that Christmas-tree, so to 
speak; in Tad’s eyes, at least, it was its 
bright, consummate flower. 
It goes without saying that Tad was a 

boy— Now, at the very beginning I 


Sughtto mention that this story is not for 


‘ to read at. all>and, of course, af- 


fer: seeing that announcement, no good 
child will read another word. Because we 
all knéw that bad boys are invariably pun- 
ished and overtaken in the long run by fate 
and ifl-luck’and a hard time generally, and 
—«nd—and Tad was not. 
To”be sure, Tad had hard lines just at 
but if there were no enemies there 
onld be. no fighting; were there no diffi- 
culties to conquer, no story of how it all 
happéned; no Achilles, no Homer. 
* By what witchery it was mavaged I don’t 
know, but somehow everybody had a soft 
place in their heart for Tad. He had a way 
of hanging around you that was winning 
even while you suspected it was for the 
sake of some forthcoming penny or other. 


year | He was always ready to run up-stairs for 


the missing article, and tired feet were glad 
“to have him, although it may be he had 
taken occasion to investigate the contents 
of forbidden boxes and baskets. He 
brought home yotir fa¥orite pug, which he 


p bad rescued from cruel boys, and it was 


ungrateful of you to fancy it was only after 
he bad seen the fight with the neighboring 
Spitz fought out. And whed you were 
making turnovers and frying doughnuts, 
there never was so-engaging and delightful 
a boy made as Tad, who loitered about the 
kitchen and was too obliging and entertain- 
ing to be believed io. +Out upon the 
wretch who would suggest that Tad ever 
helped himself to marmalade on tiptoe in 
the'dark, or stole through his window out 

upan the porch and down the lightning- 
rod after he had been sent to bed, or played 
ot t when thé lesson was bard! {t was 
Spam that a boy who reveled in the 
lights and colors of a sunset as other boys 
do fm a training, who could torture a tune 
out of anything and bad the cape of wi a 


fiddle in his eye 
gods, who htt otal) 6a 6 abe out 7. 
her ye who gave half’ his Gibraltar to 


“his sisters; and always told bis mother if 
they did‘ anything naughty; could do any- 





‘upon the béad of our Béigh bér of Watérloo. | 


what nenaeed ie the reception of the serv». 





bavp his breeches. fished ont of. the. Bt. 
John's River by a reean of Weterie 






@iughty “himeclf f° Perhaps it was 
tw me to say that Tad was a 
but, if it was, tae Sat going 
‘the old ‘saying that one must 
live up to his reputation ? And Tad’s repa- 











aad 


ceived twenty-five. ‘Goliars & month ‘and 
walked two miles two times day to earn it. 
It was pot so hard a walk as it might. have 
been had not young Lawrence Rainor walked 
home beside her almost every afternoon. 
But that fixed salary was a treasury to that 
family, who had known both betier days 
aod bitter want, but who, whenever any 
such Vistainto wealth as the certain aud 
settled possession of twenty-five dollars a 
month afforded, when added to their slender 
income, saw nothing of the smallness of the 
twenty-five dollars in the immense vision of 
riches seen through the attenuated golden 
gate, and, consequently, lived like the 
kings of France when the Devil and 
Michael Scott cooked for them, to speak 
figuratively, for the first week of the month, 
and looked forward to the royal cheer 
again through the other three. For none 
but those that are born poor know how to 
be poor in comfort. 

This last month of December, however, 
Helen had, by great pertinacity and secrecy, 
contrived to sequestrate a few dollars from 
her fund, and had bought each of the 
swarm at home some gift needed in every 
case but Bessie’s; and yet who shall say that 
a doll was not as much needed as Tad’s 
muffler, or Kate’s handkerchief, or Mamie’s 
mittens, or the mother’s mull scarf, or all 
the rest?—and in the rest was the large white 
silk handkerchief whose monogram was 
embroidered with a lock of Helen’s hair. 

Of course, Tad had been admitted to the 
confidence of this occasion, for the rexson 
that, having searched Helen’s drawers and 
inspected the articles, it was necessary to 
swear him to silence; but, that done, Tad, 
taking his vows as glibly as if he meant to 
keep them, insisted that, having things to 
hang on it now, he must have a Christmas- 
tree. It almost. seemed to him he could 
have a fancy fair, so bountiful was the 
supply. 

“‘If you don’t let me,” said Tad, in an- 
swer to his mother’s opposition, ‘‘ I shall 
tell the girls everything that Helen bas for 
them.” 

** And your promise?” said his mother. 

*‘ Well, I didn’t think I was going to be 
treated so, or I shouldn't have made the 
promise; and I take it back, any way.” 

‘‘And hurt the feelings of a sister who 
bas been so kind so you. I want-you to un- 
derstand, Theodore, that there are very few 
other boys who have such a good sister as 
you bave in Helen.” 

‘* Well, other boys have other luxuries. 
They are allowed to play with fire.” 

** Play with fire!” 

**Yes, and have Christmas-trees; and 
I’m going to have one, if I have to have it 
all to myself in the wood-shed.” 

And, true to his word, in this respect, at 
least, on Saturday afternoon, while his 
mother-had gone up the hill to Mrs. Raio- 
or’s, and Helen, perhaps to keep the bal- 
ance even, was in the little parlor alone 
with Lawrence Rainor, who was in the 
little parlor a great ‘deal more than Tad 
liked to have him, Tad procured the pitchy 
bough of a pine tree, set it up after ideas 
of his own, festooned it with strings of pop- 
corn, pinned fragments of tallow candles to 
the twigs, every uow and then giving way to 
a sense of injury that he had to do this all 
alone, every now and then pausing long 
enough to take something from his pocket 
and gloat over it a moment, as he held it in 
the hollow of his hand to the fast-fading 
light. At last, wondering that he should 
be so favored by chance, he crept up-stairs 
and rifled Helen’s secret drawer of all its 
store, crept down again, hung his booty 
about the tree, and contemplated his work 
with awe and with delight. The muffler— 
yes, that was a jolly long one, just as much 
red in it as he liked, and the right red, too. 
He had rather have had skates—oh! if it 
had only been a fiddle! Yet, perbaps, he 
could find a way to that longed-for fiddle 
now. Janet’sbeads— Yes, he should take 
pleasure looking at the light through those, 
and the kaleidoscope was a treasure.. He 
could tell about those, if he wanted to, 
They had been added since he was sworn 
in. Kate’s handkerchiefs would be useful 
to him, too. He should, very likely, hor 
tow them But what any one wanted.» 
doll for passed his compreherision. Bessie 
was 80 tilly! However, he vaguely prom- 
ised himself sport in wringing off its waxen 
nese, some dey And then he softened a 





little, thinking « of Bessie’s sat on in 
thé thing, and he ‘softly'atiut) the door and 
went out on the front steps; where he stood 
whistling; with hisshands in his;pockets, 4 
thinking how mean it would be if Bessie 
and Mamie should be peering. into the sit. 
ting-room window, ashe half suspected they 
were doing How, when the door seemed to 
split open behind him, to shut witha crash 
éendugh to make the roof fallin, and Law- 
rence Rajvor shot past him as if sent from 
@ catapult. “Well! well! What's in the 
wind now?” thought Tad. It was very 
Plain that Lawrence Rainor was, at any 
rate. He looked like Lucifer followed by 
thunderbolts, in a picture up at the Rainors’. 
And Tad went in, to find Helen nowhere to 
be scen and only a sound of indistint sob- 
bing coming through her bolted door. ‘‘I 
guess they’re mad,” said Tad, ‘‘and I am 
giad. Somebody’else can go into the par- 
lor now besides him, and we shan’t be 
always being hushed up in the sitting-room, 
because Mr. Rainor’s in the other room.” 
But, for all that, when, half an hour later, 
just as it was almost too dark for him to 
see her face, Helen came down, and gave 
him a parcel to carry up the hill and leave 
at Mrs. Rainor’s door. Tad knew, as well 
as he wanted to, that it held some letters 
and some books, and a pencil-case, and a 
gold chain and locket, with a picture of the 
dark.young lover’s handsome Spanish face, 
and felt by some indefivable instinct of 
sympathy that Helen had kis& °'and cried 
over that picture; and he trudged along as 


-if he were avenging the wrongs of his 


family, and were about to call out to deadly 
conflict the Paynim knight who had gal- 
loped over the moat, drawbridge rising and 
portcullis falling, with his sister in the 
saddle. He. met his mother, and ran past 
her in the twilight in rather a contemptible 
manner. But what would you have? An 
avenging hero taken by the shoulder and 
tiptoed home, aud the parcel given back to 
Helen? And he delivered it at the Rainor 
mansion, and returned breathlessly, to see 
that his mother was inwardly rather pleased 
at the enterprise of the exhibition in the 
sitting-room, but outwardly objecting to 
his having taken things into his own hands. 
** And the candles, child,” she sald. ‘‘ That 
will never do. You bave not put them on 
right, either. They must not be lighted; 
not on any account. Do you hear me ?”’ 
Of course, he heard her. How was he to 
help hearing ber, he muttered. But the 
moment that she left the room he whipped 
out his mateh and had every one of those 
bits of candle burning before lightning 
could have hindered bim. He had need to 
be as quick as lightning, for, running to the 
door to call the girls, who had come in and 
who flocked round him with exclamations 
of ecstasy, he turned about only, in season 
to see the tiny candie-flames. spurt up 
through the resinous pine-sptays and the 
whole thing wrap itself instantaneously in 
one blaze of glory, that swallowed muffler, 
and ribbons, and mull, and mittens, and 
everything, with a fearful smell, a fearful 
smoke, then dead darkness and ashes. 

There was silence for one horrified mo- 
ment. It was broken by a high, keen wail 
from Bessie, “Oh! my doll! my doll!” 
all her motherly affection going out to the 
unpossessed baby; and then conviction of 
the ruin he had been the means of overcame 
Tad, and he burst into a howl himself and 
fled, supperiess and weeping, to bed. 

Mrs. Rainor, knowing of Helen’s inten- 
tions concerning the children’s stockings 
that evening, bad come down to add grapes 
and figsand candies to the accumulation, 
and, arriving at the moment of disaster, 
would have gone out at once to repair 
damages, had Tad’s mother allowed it. 

‘“*No! ‘nol” said this hard-bearted wo- 
man. ‘It is better that Tad should see 
and feel what bis disobedience, has cost 
others, ; It will do him more good than it 
will do them harm.” 

“Are you stire?’ said Mrs. Rainor. 
** Then I will tell you what we will do.. A 
fortnight will be quite long enongh for 
your medicine to work tn thé blood, and we 
will give Ted a Twelfth Night céke up on 
the oa" You will sl! come” Where is 


_ Helen?” pe 

“Comforting Ted Dou't you ‘hear 
them?” ” PM 

“* Yes.” sald innocent Mrs. Raipor. 
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at her door was ¥ 
‘suppose Lawrence wi 
- that.ia the way we pass comfort round 
the world.” 

But Helen was not comforting Tad, other 
than by grieving with him. It gave her a 
chance to shed the tears that made her 
heart and ber throat ache with the pain of 


for 


) their repression before the others, and she 


lay sympathizingly béside Tad, and cried 
softly in her own wretchedness with every 
fresh outbreak of his, with every fresh 
burstof Bessie’s despair over the cinder of 
her doll. 

It was a long week for Tad, that weck 
before New Year’s, with its gray and cease- 
less fall of rain and never a handful of 
snow to the whole of it; and it'was just as 
long a week for Helen, in her holiday veca- 
tion, ‘All the alleviation Tad had was in 
forecasting his arrangements in case there 


“should be going to be a second flood. It 


was a long week that followed between 
New Year's and Epiphany. Helen longed 
for the work in which she might forget her 
trouble—trouble that would never come to 
an end, for how could she know in the 
future any more than she knew to-day 
what had become of the ring that Law- 
rence had given her? And, till she could 
show it to him, how was she to make him 
believe that the ring just like it, which 
Rufus Glymovt. wore, was not that very 
ring? It was an inrpossibility. And when 
she had shed so many tears that her lovely 
jeweled eyes were almost like tears them- 
selves, she felt too languid to care. She 
could not even hate Rofus Glymont. She 
only longed for two things, the arms of 
Lawfence Rainor round her once again and 
death; and then she was angry and despised 
berself, and was angry and hated Lawrence, 
or thought she did, which is the same thing 
in such case—Lawrence, whose hot, swift 
jealousy had from this grain of mustard: 
seed conjured all this tragedy and sorrow. 
and puta gulf of separation between them— 
agulf of separation, for, let come what come 
would, how could she ever forgive his dis- 
trust and suspicion of her loyal soul? And 
as for Tad, be sat and luxuriated in his 
Woe, and, long after Bessié had found other 
pleasures and Mamie other mittens, he be- 
lieved them smothering their grief for their 
‘losses and made no attempt to smother bis. 

*Tad’s misfortune,” said his mother, to 
her old friend, ‘‘is like those gentle show- 
ers that soften the seeds in the earth. Some 
seed of good is germibating in his little 
heart through all this,” 

But, although she could speak. freely 
evough of Tad to Mrs. Raimor, it was not 
so easy for her to ask what had become of 
Lawrence, and Mrs. Rainor had no idea 
that Lawrence was not still passing his 
evenings in the little ivy-draped parlor. 

‘** You had better go down for Helen and 
the family in the landeau to-night,” said his 
mother, when thedaycame, “‘ I guess they 
can all crowd in.” 

‘‘Not with me,” said Lawrence, curtly; 


‘and, besides, I.shall not be at home my-) 


self,” and he began to speak of’ business 
calling him out of town. 
‘* Business is apt to call you out of town 


on the nights that Helen is here,” said his 


mother, smiling; but all she could extort 
was a possibility that he might be back be- 
fore the evening ended. 

And down at the foot of the hill a scene 
to similar purpose was going on. ° 

‘* Wear -your large illusion bow at your 
throat to-night, Helen,” said her mother. 

“Oh! I think I. won’t go up. to-night, 
Mother,” answered Helen, iv as firm a voice 
as she could command. ‘‘ My head aches, 
and then, besides, there are so many of us.” 

“Not any too many of us, and I shall 
not countenance such capricious conduct, 
It seems to me that’ you and Lawrence are 
behaving like. two children,” said: thie un- 
flinching parent, who knew something was 
out of gear in the machinery of this mar- 
riage on which she had set ber heart, but 
knew no more. 

‘Ob! Helen,” cried the chorus of little 
voices. ** You won't stay away? You will 
gor We shouldn't have a bit of » good 
tie without you.” . 

** Of course, she will ga,” said the moth- 
er. “‘When Mrs. Rainor sends the: car- 

: Helen, yo: 1 be ready to. go or 
ose’ of course, Helen 


so 


a will 
“ana, 


r toyae - 


comfort her, ; 
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How lovely, she, Jooked,. im. her. palg 
nun’s veiling, neither blue nor green, and. 
the fluffy illusion bows, with those unused - 
shadows about her. violet. eyes and the 
chestnut curls blowing. round her white 
forehead, Tad became quite cheerful in 
the contemplation of her sweetness, and in 
the expectations she had aroused. by her 
stories of Beffana and_ the gifts the Ltalian 
fairy gave on Twelfth Night. She wasfar 
more taking, he decided, than anybody else 
in the room, unless it might be Baby Rain. 
or, who was but four years.old; and ought 
to be sound asleep, instead of going about 
big-eyed and hand-in-hand with him. After 
all, it was not so amusing to him as the 
Christmas-tree would bave been, although 
he had early been chosen King of, the Bean; 
and now they were playing charades, and 
he himself had taken a part in them, which 
allowed great play to his lungs, and for the 
whole of the word ‘‘bondonniere” Beffana 
had appeared, carrying one in the shape of 
a huge stocking, from which she distributed 
gifts; and his was a little music-box, play- 
ing two tunes before the big Twelfth Night 
cake was brought on. 

The music-box and the cake together, 
however, rather changed the poles for Tad, 
and then who so busy as he, scattering 
flowers over the slices as he helped in the 
waiting, hoping Helen had the ring-.and 
his mother had the thimble, and for himgelf 
coyeting only the sixpence, But the 
Rainor family were endless and_ his own 
approximately so, and it was long before 
Tad bad his own plate, with a slice the size 
of a fine nightmare and a passion-flower 
lying atop of it. 

If Tad loved anything better than Helen, 
it was plums in birthday cakes. He bad 
to take one big bite, at the risk of choking 
with the sixpence, before he began to crum- 
ble his slice, to see if anything round and 
hard and smooth and bright should meet 
his thumb and finger. As he did so, he 
was gazing round the room, Maud Rainor 
was still cutting the cake, in the pretty 
peasant dress which had illustrated part of 
the bonbonniere word ; Susie, in a long black 
domino, hung intently over ber slice; 
Ethelred and Kate and Agnes and Tom 
were clustered around Beffana, in her 
bright fairy’s garb; their mothers sat talking 
together, forgetting all about thimbles ; 
Mamie was winding up his little music-box ; 
commotion and joyousness were every- 
where through the place, except where 
Lawrence had just slipped inside the dour 
and paused, his great black eyes burning in 
his white face as they looked at Helen, 
where she stood, still half wrapped in the 
long white cloak in which she had been 
representing one of the trumpeting angels 
in Dora Weeeler’s délicious Christmas 
card, with the high peacock-feather wings, 
that Maud had-improvised: from thescreens 
still stretched above her head ; but what a 
sad and paleangel and without the trumpet 
now. 

Tad slipped over to her side. A great 
thieg was going on. A compunction of 
conscience had seized Tad. He put his hand 
in his pocket and fumbled till he found 
something—something that many a time en’ 
Helen’s hand had given him a strange sens- 
ation, part ‘like thirst in bis throat, part 
like a dazzle in his eyes, part like a longing 
in his heart for he knew not what, whose 
blue sheen and luster had seemed to him 
like the concentration of all skies and seas, 
like a talisman to take him away into dis- 
tant spheres, that he had thought he should 
be happy just to sit by himself and gaze 
into, and that, if he tired of it, he could easily 
exchange for an agate with a boy who had 
more marbles than he, if, indeed—if indeed, 
it were not worth a violin, But that was 
what ailed Helen. What did she care about 
Lawrepce Rainur?. Nothing, or she would 
not have quarreled with him; but it was 
quite another thing to lose such a ring as 
that, to which he, Tad, had helped himself. 
when she left it a moment on the wash: 
stand, after washing her little white hands. 
“* Foutid tlie sixpence, Helen?” said he. 

“‘No, dear,” she answered. “J—J 
baven’t looked for it, Have you?” 

‘Just you change plates. with me,” he.. 
said, with precticed art. ‘‘ There isn’t any, 
sixpence in mine, for I’ve crumbled it all 
over,” And the demand wes so in accord-: 
ance with Tadis character that she yielded, 
without a suspicion, end Ted bare of he. 
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exchange with a triumphant air, fast in 
time to hear Susie cry: 

“Ob! I bave it! I have the ring!” 

**No, you haven't!” cried Tad, turning 
on ber. ‘My Helen has it!” 

** But here it is,” said Susie, holding up 
the gold circlet. 

“I tell you Helen hasit. I saw it in 
her plate myself.” And, as she paid no 
heed, ““I—I put it there!” roared Tad. 

“There is nothing in my plate, Tad, 
dear,” said Helen, sweetly, twirling the 
stem of the passion-flower and putting down 
the plate; and sucha flush suffused her 
face, so covered with smiles, that it seemed 
bathed in rosy sunshine. 

** That's because it’s on your hand, then,” 
erled Tad; “for I put it in your cake, I’ve 
had it this everso long. I thought you’d had 
it long enough, and it was my turn; but you 
Teel so bad about it you may have it.” Aod 
the next minute bis mother’s awful grasp 
was on his shoulder, and he was being 
whirled away, he knew not whither; but 
not before he saw Lawrence striding across 
the room to Helen’s side, bending over her 
as one might bend imploring forgiveness, 
while Helen carried that smile on her face 
up to his with a look of heavenly reassur- 
ance, utterly forgetting that, in the stormy 
nature of her lover, with the next suspicion 
would come the next outburst. 

“* Where is Tad?” was presently the cry, 
as Lawrence came in from the greenhouse 
with Helen, where they had wandered off 
together, leaving the peacock-feather wings 
behind them, having wings enough of their 
own. ‘* Where is Tad?” 

** He is in the hall-closet,” said his Spar- 
tan mother, “‘ till we go home.” 

‘“*We must have bim out,” said Law- 
rence. ‘“ Leave our guardian angel and the 
King of the Bean in the hall-closet? Hark! 
He is crying now!” 

Indeed, he was not. It was an old violin 
he had Jaid his hand on in the dark, and 
was now forcing to sing his sorrows for 
him. And Tad thought, in the next. half 
hour, as he found himself lifted on Law- 
rence’s shoulders, toasted and feasted, his 
pockets filled with nickels, his hands with 
dainties, and that violin his own, that he 
had really done some good thing; that the 
King of the Bean beat Santa Claus out and 
out; that it was s lucky match that fired his 
Christmas-tree and that no Christmas-tree 
on earth ever equaled the charms of Bef. 
fava and a Twelfth Night. 





PUZZLEDOM. 





(Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed“ Pussies,” Tut Invarenpent, New York.) 





REBUSES, 
1, 

Four letters form my name complete, 
I’m never seen in Summer’s heat ; 
Bat often, when old Winter reigna, 
And binds the earth with icy chains. 
Decapitate with skillful band, 
And let my headless body stand, 
I'm with you pow and evermore, 
Ob! use me well, I do implore! 
Anotber letter take away, 
And I’m a word some cannot say. 


u 

Complete, I’m useful ; 

Behead me, I’m ornamental ; 
Again behead me, I’m a necessity. 


ll, 


Complete, I am an article 

Of so much household use 

That I am sure for dusty floors 

You can have no excuse. 

One letter take away, and then 

Four walls around me stand ; 

I'm large, or small, or high, or low, 

And sometimes very grand. 

— Selected. 

POSITIVES, COMPARATIVES, AND SUPERLATIVES, 


1. Positive is an exclamation, Comparative 
is (ans., Lo-Law-Lost) a professor, Superlative 


fe ruined. 
2. Power, a crown, obscurity. 


3. Denial, a man’s name, knowledge. 

4. A conjunction, an article of food, part of 
a statue. 

5. Dluminated, to scatter about, hearken. 

6. Interjection of dislike, heat, position of 
the hand. 

7. A dance, machine used on board ships, 
point of a question. 

6. A woman's name, to provide, to throw. 

9, A ceremony, a literary person, part of the 
26. Trim, part of 6 gun, 0 place ef meeting. 








12. Elevated, to employ, te command 
silence. 

18. A small brasb, belonging to a man’s face, 
a game, M. B. W. 


Oross Words; 1,a vowel; 2, a notetn music ; 
8, part of the face; 4,a vegetable; 5, to an- 
noy; 6, detestable; 7, dress; 8, a religious 
festival ; 9, the various kinds of trees, plants, 
and flowers in a country; 10, the ancient name 
given to part of the Persian Empire; 11, a 
quick blow ; 12, the masculine article in Spapn- 
ish ; 18, a vowel. The diagonal from the top 
reading to the right means eager. From the 
angle to the bottom means to tread under 
foot. From the top reading to the left means 
avoter. From the angle to the bottom means 
an arbitrator. Doua, 


SQUARE AND CROSS. 
*x * @ * 
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Square: Top, acover fora bed; Right Side; 
knots of things interwoven. Sottom, neces- 
sary equipment for a horse. Let Side, a 
defect. 

Cross: Ferpendicwar, a kind of buff cotton 
cloth. Horizontal, stamping. L. R. H. 


BEHEADED COMPOUND WORDS. 

1, Compound word of eight letters. The 
first four form a woody gioom; the second 
four is a pleasant walk. Behead each, and 
everything is left in each. My whole isa 
atreet. 

2. A compound word of eight letters. The 
first four tsa building; the second four is a 
generation. Behead the first, and sickness fol- 
lows; behead the second, and one is left. My 
whole fs a cutrent of water, Morner D. 


ANAGEAMS. 
A place iu each of the New England States. 
Maine—A top rest. 
New Hampshire—Then scream. 
Vermont—Ten limp roe. 
Massachusetts—Secret row. 
Rhode Island—Sat near Grant. 
Connecticut—No tin tongs. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIO. 

Oross Words (4 letters each).—1, a claw ; 2,8 
women’s name ; 8, style (Trench); 4, theplurel 
of a domestic animal. Initials, a part of the 
body ; finals, to fasten. The whole is an orna- 
ment. M. B. H. 


PoLty. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF Jan. 10rn. 


CORKSCREW. CENTRAL ACROSTIO, 
A L—L—O W OAKS 
C H—A-—I N GAIN 
B A—N—J O CUTE 
L A—T—I N 8 FEK 
K N—E—E L EG@¢@s8 
M A—R-—-8S H ARID 
MO—N—T B BEZR 
CENT 
PENT 
RARE 
LAWN 
LAME 
RAYS 
*HOUR-GLASS, 


PRESENT 
TANKARD 
CE 
E 
NT 
BARGAIN 


DRoPr-LETTER PROVERB.—“No pains, no 
gains.” 





Some visitors were going through a great 
house, recently, and at length paused before a 
fine painting, representing a handsome black- 
bearded man, in gorgeous attire. One of them 
inquired of their guide whose portrait it might 
be. ‘* Well, sir,” replied the housekeeper, ‘I 
don’t rightly know; but I believe it is the 
Dowager Venus.” “But,” said the visitor, “1 
scarcely think that the Dowager Venus would 
be represented with a beard. Perhaps you will 
be good enough to look in thé catalogue.” 


She did se, and the Dowager Venus provedte | 


be the Doge of Venice. 











And whena be leaves he makesa bow. 

job d t= Lee dnd! 
always e's green. 

Sctabenal Conan tae, 

And oft a shaving, too, is he ; 

When he ls frightened 


spot 
If he is axed toe much, be’ll lie 
And often will, like trees, get “‘ high”; 
He bas his lumber fu the night, 
Is sadly warped and feels the blight; 
He “ chips’ for stakes, though he should not, 
And has bis chops, sometimes a lot; 
He gets ‘‘ deadwood” on him; ts woo’d, 
Is knotty, when he should be good ; 
And when he dies he’s sure to learn 
That he, like trees, has got to burn. 
—Detroit Free Press, 





STAMMERING. 


HINTS TO SUFFERERS BY A STAM- 
MERER:—HOW A CURE WAS 
EFFECTED. 


I cuarm to be or to have been a practical 
stammerer. None of my friends who knew 
me years ago would have ventured to dis- 
pute my just élaim to this title, and my 
object in writing this paper is to show that- 
a rigid observance for a few weeks of the 
simple directions contained herein produced 
results perfectly astounding. 

From childhood till about thirty yeats of 
age my life was thoroughly embittered by 
this maledy, wip [ met with an article on 
the subject e late celebrated Dr, 
Arnott, in which he suggested, as an un- 
failing remedy, the prefixing of the sound 
of e—as in the French words de, le, me, se, 
etc,—-to all words commencing with a ton+ 
sonant, seeing that these are the stammer- 
er’'s deadly enemies. As far as words 
standing at the beginning of a sentence 
were concerned I found this answered 
pretty well; but something more was re- 
quired for words with consonant initials 
occupying a place in the middle of a sen- 
tence, also for syllables with consonant in- 
itials oceupying a place in the middle of a 
word; w, y, and w, as initials, presenting 
insuperable difficulties, This set me think- 








in 

F ccchinsooet operations by writing out a 
very large number of ordi sentences, as 
they presented themselves. Having exam- 
ined these sentences one by one and know- 
ing well where I should fail in uttering 
them as they stood, I sought to devise some 
method by which these consonant initials 
might be got rid of or, at all events, dimin- 
ished. It struck me that, if I could con- 
trive, by any artificia) division of the words 
composing each sevtence, to heer 3 the con- 
sonants at the end of a division, instead of 
at the commencement, a object would 
be thus achieved, for consovants at the end 
of a word present no special difficulty. The 
glottis having been already opened by the 
preceding vowel sound, the terminating 
consonant flows out as a matter of course. 
It is ag when we pour liquid froma full bot- 
tle. At first it runs intermittently, with a 
‘‘gluk-gluk”; but when once enough of the 
liquid is out to admit the afr freely the 
obstruction ceases. In a similar way the 
object of the stammerer is to prevent 
the glottis from closing when once it is 


opened. 

To ascertain whether or not my idea was 
practicable, I wrote out in the ordinary way 
one sentence at atime. I then rewrote this 
sentence, not divided into simple words, 
but makiug every initial consonant the 
final letter of the preceding word. Having 
so divided the words composing the sen- 
tence, I then read them over aloud many 
times, according to this artificial division, 
to try if they were pronounceable without 
any gross peculiarity. I practiced this 
method incessantly, both in reading and 
colloquial speaking, and, to my astonish- 
meat, 1 discovered within a few weeks that 
1 was wielding an instrument which was 
almost invariably successful; and with this 
consciousness of increased power my confi- 
dence daily Increased, so that I could fre- 
quently speak on without regard to any 
method. All who had known meupto this 
time were perfectly astounded, and anx- 
jously inquired by what means so remark- 
able a change had been effected; for mine, 
be it observed, was no mere occasional ‘hées- 
itation, but a most habitual, unmistakable, 
and inveterate stammering. Full examples 
of the method will be given in the sequel. 

Shortly after this change, I had numerous 
transactions which involved 4 large amount 
of talking with a gentleman occupying a 
somewhat superior position, and, being 
anxious to know whether the working of 
my mental machinery was at all Observable 
to outsiders, I asked him whether he bad 


ever observed any peculiarity im mv 
ing. His reply was: “No; only that you 
k very inctly: ; 


Without further desultory remarks, I 
will now endeavor to tendet #8 intelligible 
asI can the method which I adopted and 
coutans te gbeosne, ben yeceseary, to ae 
4 ore so doing, there are a 
which'it te thest Important anodid be 
understood. 








1. That the chief difficulty with stammer 
ers isto enunciate words or syllables that 
begin with a consonant, or, in other words, 
consonant initials. 2. That any violent 
effort to speak only increase the difficulty; 
therefore, to facilitate this process, speak 
slowly, with an affected ease, in a style ap- 
proaching to chanting, as distinguished from 
staccato; in other words, let the words flow 
out, rather than attempt to jerk them out. 
8. When it is recommended to prefix thé 
sound of ¢—asin the French words &, de, 
me, #, etc.—it is not intended that this 
sound should be conspicuous, but inward- 
ly, and little more than mentally, simply 
to open the glottis and make a free passage 
for the consonant initial succeeding. 4 
The letters w, y, and u, as initials, present 
special difficulties, which thay be obviated 
by close attention to what follows. 5. The 
statement sometimes made that no stam- 
merer ever éxperienced any difficulty in 
enunciating a vowel sound is not true. 
that can be said is that the chief difficulty 
is invariably found with the conso 
nants. 

Of course, this constant observation of 
words about to be uttered is attended by 
some degree of mental strain; but the life 
of an inveterate stammerer is attended by 
incessent strain from Jantiary to December 
and without hope of amelioration. In the 
one case the strain is productive of good 
and increases confidence; in the other it is 
unproductive and attended with an amount 
of mental: misery inconceivable to all but 
the sufferer. 

1. Commencing, then, with a word stand. 
{og at the beginning of a sentence or phrasé, 
re | having a consonant initial, for in- 
stance ‘ My friend whohas just spoken,” 
etc. Here the m of my presents an insuper- 
able difficulty; but prefix to my the sound 
of e—as in the French words &, de, me, 8¢, 
etc.—inwardly and little more than then: 
tally, as already described—and the my will 
flow out, and with it, probably, the whole 
of the sentence that follows. Again: ‘* But 
there is a fatality which attends us,” etc. 
The above remarks apply equally to “But” 
and the words following; and the same 
directions will apply equally to the follow- 
ing and all other sentences or phrases hav- 
ing consonant inilials, such as dr, pr, dr. st, 
sl, etc. ; ‘Down with tyranny.” etc. ; ‘‘ From 
the beginning.” ete.; ‘ To infinity,” ete. ; 
“ Now all that has to be changed,” ete. 5 
“‘ There is one. side of our political life,’ 
ete.: ‘That showed the power,” ete.; 
“During the existence,” etc. ; “ Vor is that 
the only matter,” etc.; John, Charles, 
Samuel, Thomas, Genesis, Leviticus, Num- 
bers, Deuteronomy, Scotland, Spain, etc. 
For this class of words the directions for 
prefixing the sound of ¢, as in the French J, 
etc., will prove ainply sufficient. 

9, Whet one or more words having con- 
sonant initials stand notat the beginning, 
but in the body of a sentence, let the fol- 
lowing plan be adopted: Write the sentence 
out first in the ordinary way—for instance, 
“May he rest in peace.” Then divide it 
artificially, so as to bring every initial con- 
sonant at theend of a division—thus: ‘* Im- 
ay heer-est inp eace.” Practice the reading 
of this latter form aloud many times, 
studying to make it sound as much as posst- 
ble like the original sentence. , 

After ptactice I found that the difference 
in the two readings was, to outsiders, rarely 
perceptible; and that the amount of diffi- . 
culty removed by the latter process was 
almost incredible. In the same way: Time 
discloses all things—Timed-iscloses allth- 
ings. Lawsaresilent in the midst of arms— 
Laws ars-ilent inth-um-idst of arms. Virtue 
alone is true nobility—Virtue alone istr- 
oon-obility. Every man has bis pwn pleas- 
ures—Everym-an has his ownpl-easures. I 
came, I saw, I conquered—Ic-ame, Is-aw, 

‘Ie-onquered. A rafe bird if the earth 
and very like a black swan—Ur-arebir 
inth-e earth andv-eryl-ike ubl-ecksw-on. 

Here it must be noted that every fen- 
tence, in speaking or reading, need not be 
so divided, but only where an obstacle pre- 
sents itself; and this can mostly be antici- 
pated by the stammerer with considerable 
certainty; and, further, it wil] be found 
that where some formidable werd is con- 
quered in this way a whole host of succeed- 
ing words will flow with comparative ease. 
The above examples will, I think, suffice to 
give a sufficiently intelligible idea of my 
mode of treating words with consonant in- 
itials in the body of a sentence. 

8. Next among my deadliest enemies I 
recognize the letters #, y, and % as initials. 
Whenever w stands as initial, substitute for 
it the sound of 00, asin moon. In this way 
write out and repeat aloud, so as to be able 
to apply it in colloquial speaking: What — 
0o-ot, when — ooen, why — ooy, where __ 
ooare, whence — ooence, Watkins — oo- 
otkins, wheel — ooeel, window — ooindow, 
wait —ooait, way — Ooay, wine = ooine, 
will — oil. If the speaker avoid hangin 
upén thé oo no peculiarity will be obse: 
in his pronunciation and he will astonish 
both himgelf and others by his enunciation 

of words of this class. It is a most diffi- 


cult } and” this substitutfon~1_ found 
thost effective, * -— *-  . = 
Ww y steids.as initial, substitute... 


henevert 
it the. sound .of .ce, asin. hee, see, etc. 


for.i 

In this way write out and repeat aloud as 
before: Young — tewnr, yea — eeay, yet — 
eet, youth — tW, -yondér — evonder,’ 
Yates — eentes, yoast — oe-enst, yesterday 















Sanuary, 26, 1882.) 






— ee-esterday, Yankee — eeankee, year = 
ee-ear, yore = ecore, yacht = eect, ... »» 

Whenever u, having the long as in 

the alphabet, stands as initial, substitute 


for it the sound of e, as in bee, followed”] 


by 00, asin moon. In this way write out 
and repeat aloud, as before: Universe = 
ecooniverse, universal — eevoniversal, unity 
= eceoouity, unit — eeoonit; unanimous — 
eeoonanimous, unanimity — eeoonanimity, 
ubiquity — eeoobiquity, uniform ~= eeogni- 
form, uniformity = eeooniformity, unicorn 
= eeoonicorn, usage _, eeoosage, usual = 
eeoosual, usurer=—eeoosurer, usury = 
eeoosury, etc. 

In each of the above cases the substitu- 
tion of the equivalent sounds for w, y, and 
u affords an amount of relief almost incred- 
ible ; but care must be taken not to dwell 
on these substituted sounds, but to pro- 
nounce them nearly as one syllable. Prac- 
tice is in every case indespensable. Any 
one so affected wil] not grudge the labor of 
adding to these examples and practicing 
the same, and my conviction is that he 
will find his labor well. rewarded. By the 
adoption of these artifices 1 was enabled to 
accomplish for myself what the most emi- 
nent professors of the day failed in effect- 
ing.—Boston Hvening Transcript. 





OBJECTS OF THE NEW DISPENSA- 
TION. 


Un zss people know the sundry impor. 
tant purposes which the Church of the Ne 
Dispensation is designed and destined to 
subserve in the economy of Providence, they 
can hardly form a correct idea of the nature 
of this great movement in India. Those 
who look upon it as a mere Hindu reformed 
clurch or a Hindu edition of Western 
Deism must make, endless blunders and 
hazard absurd opinions regarding its past, 
present, and future. Nor can those critics 
form a correct estimate of it. who regard 
it as @ man-made system of faith, a product 
of human ingenuity. The New Dis sar 
tion is Heaven's gift to the world in the 
fullness of time, and Providence, in giving 
to a sinful world this heavenly faith, has 
certain deep and important objects to fulfill. 
Let us see what these purposes are. It is 
the object of the Church of the New Dis- 
pensation: 

1. To reconcile end barmonize the various 
systems of religion in the world. 

2. To make all churchesin the East and the 
Woseoe undivided and universal Church 
oO oad, 

8. To trace the unity of all dispensations. 

4. To trace the line of logical succession 
among all the propheta in anclént and 
modern times, 

5. To reduce the truths of all Scriptures to 
ove eternal and unwritten Scripture, 

6. To establish universal brotherhood by up- 
rooting caste. 

7. To give a. rational explanation of the) 
symbolism and the sacramentalism in 
which the ideas of great minds are fos- 
malized. 

8. To construct the sefence of religion by 
adopting the comparative method, 

9. To found Christ’s Kingdom of Heaven. 

. Te ae by taking fts life and spirit 
out of it. 

. To explain pantheism and pclytheism 
and monotheism in relation to each 
other. ° 

. To explain the mystery of the Trinity 
and to show Unity in nity. 

. To reconcile ancient faith and modern 
science 

. To reconcile philosophy and {nepfration. 

. To reconcile asceticism and civilization. 

. To reconcile pure Hinduism and pure 
Christianity. 

. To harmonize the East and the West, Asia 
and Europe, antiquity and modem 
thought. 

. To keep ever open the portals of Heaven's 
inspiration. 

. To establish the doctrines of atonement, 
incsrnation, communion of ssints, serip- 
tural infeHibility; apostolical succession, 
yoga, end inspiration upon a new basis. 

. To turn men’s hearts from physical to 
moral miracles. 

. To make science supersede supernatural- 


ism. 

. To preach Christ as the Son of God, as the 
Logos in all prophets: before and after 
him 

To honor Socrates as the teacher of self- 
knowledge, Moses ns the teacher of Old 
Testament ethics, Buddba as the teacher 
of Nirvana, Mohammed ae the teacher of 
the unity of God, Chaitanya as the 
teacher of loving devotion. 

. To edueate man and woman and give them 
a sweet and a heavenly bome. 

. To bring down religion from the clouds to 
man’s Gaily life on earth. 

. To make the home and the bank as sacred 
as the church. 

. To put down all manver of sin and pro- 
mote all manner of purity by the power 
of prayer. 

. To exalt purity above doctrine, life above 
profession, spirit above letter. 

—Culertta India Mirrer. 





MEMNONITE WEDDING. 


Upon arriving here, we soon learned that 
there would be a wedding in the n - 
hood, Thursday, Japuary 6th, and, like 
Jesus and his disciples ff Cana, we too 
were **eaHed to the marriage.”” We arrived 
at the place of marriage at shout 1! o'clock, 
wheo already the guests began to gather in 
from far and near, Mueb friendship: was 
manifested on the part. of the guests toward 
each other, and the time was spent in cheer-, 





ful conversition until pear the hour ©, | 


! 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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| twelve, when the tables were in 
laden very pro with the best products 
| of the try, up in plain but very 
palatable style, all unnecessary expenditure 
for ordbament being avoided, Those exten- 
sion tables, so well 
with guests, male and female, when a béau- 
tiful hymd of thanksgivingand praise tothe 
generous Giver of all good was sung, in 
which we rejoicingly participated. At 2 
o’clock the regular marriage services com- 
menced, led by Eld. I. Peters, their presid- 
ing elder. The bride and groom appeared, 
and were provided seats immediately in 
front of the speaker’s stand, to whom, after 
prayer, in the course of the elder’s discourse, 
were directed the most earnest appealsas to 
the great responsibilities they were about to 
take upon themselves and the great obliga- 
tions they would ever be under to each 
other, according to the Scriptures, uvtil 
death. As these appeals were being made, 
we noticed that presently the eyes of each 
of the interested parties, as well as others, 
were filled with tears. The sermon and 
marriage ceremony being ended, in a very 
short time the tables.again were in readi- 
ness and surrounded with guests. This 
meal consisted of nothing else but cake and 
coffee. After all hed partaken of | this 
repast, very unexpectedly, we were. reé- 
quested by the elder to address the 
audience, Accordingly, we read from 
John, second chapter, choosing as our 
text from thence the words: ‘‘ Whatsoéver 
he saith unto you, do it.” We were fol- 
lowed by the eider in earnest exhortations 
and testimony to the truth of the Gospel. 
At a_ atill later hour tables were again 
served, after which and an earnest greeting 
and wishing each other God speed, the 
ests dispersed. This occasion was to us, 
ndeed, a very interesting one, for several 
reasons: firstly, there was no chewing nor 
smoking of tobacco noticeable anywhere. 
and no wine nor strong drink was thought 
of, neither was there any foolish talking 
nor jesting, which to us was so very grat- 
ifying, and besides the manner of the occa- 
sion appeared to uso oriental and so much 
after the Bible, mode that it wrought quite 
a pleasing impression upon our mind, and 
the occasion is one which we have much 
enjoyed and highly appreciated and shalj 
not soon forget.—Gospel Banner. 





DYING WORDS. 


“It is well.”— Washington. 
**T mast 6) now.” — Byron. 
"Hinge 
oe of the army.” — 

“Don’t give up the ship,”—Zawrence, 

“* Let the light enter.” —Goethe. 

«Into thy hands, O Lord.”—7 asso 

‘‘ Independence forever.”— Adame. 

“The artery ceases to beat.”— Haller. 
‘Ts this your fidelity?”— Nero. 

**Give Dayroies a chair.”—Lord Chester- 


“It is the last of earth.”—J. g. Adams. 

“‘God preserve the emperor.”—Haydn. 

“A dying man does nothing well,”— 
Franklin. 

* Let not poor Nelly starve. ”"—Oharles JT. 

“What, is there no bribing Death?”— 
Cardinal Beaufort. 

* All my possessions for ‘a moment of 
time.” — Elizabeth. 

‘ It. matters little how the head lieth.”— 
Sir Walter Raleigh. , 

in my hand, my dearfriend. I die.” 


—A res 

“‘T feel as if I were to be myself again.” 
—Sir Walter Scott. 

‘Let me dieto the sound of deli¢ious 
mosic.”—Mirabeau: 

*‘I have loved God, my father, and Ib- 
erty,” —Mme. de Stael. 

‘* Be serious.” —Grotius, 

‘It is small, very small, indeed” (clasp- 
ing her neck).— Anne Boleyn, 

“TI pray you see me safe up, and for my 
coming down let me shift for myself” 
(ascending the scaffold). Sir Thomas Moore, 

** Don’t let that awkward squad fire over 
my grave.”— Burns. 

** resign my soul to God. and my daugh- 
ter to my country,”— Jefferson. 

‘*I wish you to understand the true prin- 
ciples of the Government, I wish them 
carried out. I ask nothing more.”—Harri- 





son. 
‘*] have endeavored to do my duty.”— 


“ You spoke of a refreshment, my Emilie. 
Take my last notes, sit down to my piano 
here, sing them with the hymn of your 
sainted mother. Let me hear once more 
those notes which have so long been my 
solacement and delight.”— Mozart. 

** God bless you, my dear.”—Dr. Johnson. 

“God bless you! Is that you, Dora?’— 

‘ordsworth. ° 


We ¥ 

‘* Now it is come.” —John Knor. 

** Dying! dying!” —Hood. 

‘‘How grand these rays. ‘They seem td 
beckon earth to heaven,” (The sun was 
shining Drilliantly into the room in which 
he was tying. )— . f 

“The people—my trust.”— James A. 
Garfield. J . 


SUSAN’S QUESTIONS TO A FRET- 
FUL WIFE. 


“Hester!” exclaimed Aunt Susan, ceas- 
ing her rogking and knitting and sitting 
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rnished, were soon filled |’ 








“What do you mean?” was the startled 


“He will m the sweetest-tempered 
girl he can find” 

“Oh! Auntie!” Hester began. 

** Don’t interrupt me until Pve finished,” 


said Aunt Susan, leaning back and takin 
«be teay But be 8. g008 


up her knitting. 
a housekeeper as you are—in fact, I think 
not; but she will be good-natured,” 

‘Why, Auntie—” 

“That isn’t all,” composedly continued 
Aunt Susan. ‘‘To-day your husband was 
half-way across the kitchen-floor, bringin 
you the first ripe peaches, and all you di 
was to look on and say: ‘There, Will, just 
see your tracks on my clean floor! I won't 
have my floors all wacked up.’ Sume men 
would have thrown the peaches out of the 
window, To-day you screwed up your 
face when he k you, because his mous- 
tache was damp, and said: ‘I-never want 
you to kiss me again.’ When he empties 
anything, you tel] him not to #pill it. When 
he lifts anything, you tell bim not to break 

morning until night, yoursharp 

voice is heard complaining and fault-find- 

ing. And last winter, when you were sick, 

you scolded him about his. allowing the 

ump to freeze, and took no notice when 

e sald: ‘I was so anxious about you that 
I did not think of the pump.’” 

“But, Auntie—” 

‘* Hearken, child. The strongest and 
most ibtelligent of them a}! care more for a 
woman's tenderness than for anything else 
in the world, and without this the cleverest 
and most perfect housekeeper is sure to lose 
her husband’s affection in time. There may 
be a few more men like Will—as gentle, as 
loving, as chivalrous, as forgetful of self, 
and so satisfied with loving that their affec- 
tions will die a long, struggling death; but 
in most cases it takes but afew years of 
fretfulness and fault-finding totura a hus- 
band’s love into irritated indifference.” 

**But, Aantie—” 

“Yes, well yon are not dead yet, and 
that sweet-natured woman has been found; 
#0 you have time to become sc serene and 
sweet that your husband can never imagine 
that there isa better tempered woman in 
existence.” 


THE HEAT IN SILVER MINES. 


IF there are to be found anywhere in the 
world. set of human salamanders, we may 
claim the credit of bering them here ov 
the Comstock. What would scorch a man 
who lives wholly on the surface chills a 
miner inured to thesheat of the lower levels. 
A miner who has been for some months 
past working in one of the hottest sections 








of the Comstock, a day or two since pare 
an Z reporter his experience of the 
heat w miners are often called upon to 


encounter. He says that in working at 
points where the thermometer marks a tem- 
perature of 115° to 120° great thirst is ex- 
perienced. No ice-water is too cold to be 
swallowed with a relish, Men go 
to the water-barrel, in which hugh 
chugks of ice are floating about, and will 
take their picks and chop up the ice, 
in order that the water may be ren- 
dered colder by being filled with fine 
fragments. Often this does not satisfy 
them, and they chew aud swallow Jumps of 
ice. The natural temperature of the hu- 
man body is ‘about 98° Fahrenheit; there- 
fore, when a man remains in a hot place 
for an hour, or even half an hour, his blood 
and bis whole body become heated to a 
temperature of 115° to 120°, or. whatever 
may be the temperature of the place in 
which he is at work. Itis then that the 
miner begins to pour down ice-water and 
eat-ice. The strangest thing about the 
business is that it does not hurt any of the 
men: Often they swallow such quantities 
of ice-water that their stomachs will not re- 
tain it, and, in vomiting it up, it will feel 
cold in their mouths and nst their teeth, 
All they do on such one is to swallow 
more of the same water, but more cautious- 
ly.— Virginia ( Neo.) Enterprise, 


AUSTIN DOBSON’S TWELVE GOOD 
RULES OF FAMILIAR VERSE. 
I. Neves be vulgar. 
Il, Avoid slang and puns. 
Ill. Avoid inversions. 
IV. Be ng of long words, 
V. Becolloquial, but not commonplace. 
VL Choose the lightest and brightest of 
measures. 
VII. Let the rbymes be frequent, but not 


forced. 

VILL. Let them be rigorously exact to 
the ear, 

IX. Be as witty as you like. 

X. Be serious by accident, 

XI. Be pathetic with the greatest discre 

tion. 

XII. Never ask if the writer of these 
rules has observed them himself. 











Tae Sarewecks oF 1881.—According to 
the British statistics the enormous num 
of 2,089 shipwrecks took place throughout 
the world in 1881, or on an average six a 

ay. The value of the property lost ises- 
timated at $1,400,000,000. This was an 
increase of 359 vessels over 1880 and of 
about $500,000,000 fa pro , The loss 
of life also was very great, the figures being 
4,134 persons, which inelude officers, sen- 
men, and passengers. Great Britain was, 
of course, the severest sufferer, more tlian 





1,000 of her vessels having been ogy oo 
nearly 200 of which were steamers. 
year justclosed was one of the most tem- 
uous ever experienced on the ocean, 
rticularly in European waters. 


HOW TO SECURE HEALTH. 


It is strange any one will suffer from de- 
rangements brought on by impure blood, when 
SCOVILL’S SARSAPARILLA AND STIL- 
LINGIA, or BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP will 
restore health to the pbysical organization. 
It is strengthening syrup, pleasant to take, 
and the BEST BLOOD PURIFIER ever dis 
covered, curing Scrofula, Weakness of the 
Kidneys, Erysipelas, Malaria, Nervous dis- 
orders, Debility, Bilious complaints, and Dis- 
eases of the Blood and Liver, etc. 













Dapsmaptives and people 

who e Jungs or asthb- 

ma, should use Piso's Cure fo 
Consumption, It has ¢ 

It has not injur- 

It is the best oad h Aer: 
syru 

Bold everywhere BSc. & Si. 


CONSUMPTION 






e|\ 


HampstTeaD, Mp., } 
Dec. 2d, 1881. 

I have been suffering 
from Consumption for 
two years. Advised by 
a friend, J tried ‘‘ Piso's 
Cure,” and, after taking 
three bottles, I am en- 
tirely cured. 


F. T. Hovox. 
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KIDNEY-WORT 
THE GREAT CURE 
RHEUMATISM 


As it is for all disesces of the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 

Tt cleanses the system of the acrid poison 

tlat causes the dreadfal suffering which 

only the victims of Rheumatism cen realises. 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of this terrible disesss 
have been quickly relieved, in # short time 


PERFECTLY CURED, 


KIDNEY-WORT 


and an immense 
sale in every partof the Country. In hun- 
dreds of cases it has cured whereall else had 
fatied. Itie mild, but eMicient, CERTAIN 
IN ITS ACTION, but harmless in all cases. 
ta It cleanses, Strengthens and «ives New 
Life to all the important organsof the body. 
Tre natural action of restored. 















een ey en 
way the worst 
thesystem. 

Asit has been proved by thousands tliat 


is the most efféetual remedy for cleansing the 
sys‘em of all morbid secretions. It should be 
used in every household asa 


SPRING MEDICINE. a 
TION Diseases. 
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THER t8DEPENDENT. 








Farm aud Garden. 


The Agricultural Lditor will be glad to. receive eny 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make thts department more valuable to those 
of our eubsorthers who feel apectally interetted. 


RURAL HIGHWAY IMPROVEMENT. 





BY EH. P.- POWELL. 


Weare all interested in the improvement of 
bighways. They are public property, aud we 
can say, as we drive along from village to vil- 
lage, that.each one of us is joint owner in all 
the roadways. Good roads are the first of all 
conveniences and necessities; yet America is 
in nothing so deficient as in good roads, Our 
charming villages are united by mud-drives, 
nearly impassible one-half of the year, 

Whe defects most prominent are (1) road-beds 
rounded up so that teams necessarily pass on 
the summit and cut the way into ruts and 
ridgea, The firat heavy rain produtes mud- 
holes apd a broken surface. Efforts to escape 
these @nly make matters worse, and, as a con- 
sequénesr, the road becomes nearly impass- 
able. Eaeh year the same remedy is applied— 
a quantity of dirt plowed and scraped from 
the ditehes and ridged upon the driveway, 
The body of the road thus becomes from six 
inches to two feet higher in the center than at 
the sides. Except in the best of weather, there 
is nevet good driving, and this is especially 
trve near our finest villages. The ‘* path-mas- 
ter’ is a busy farmer or some one’s hired man, 
changed annually and selected witb no idef' to 
his fitness. He orders out his neighbors, each 
one as ignorant as himself of what to do, 
plows, digs, scrapes, until the tax is worked 
out, and then stops, no matter In what shape 
the work is left. This is the American road 
‘“‘evetem’”’ and itisas bad as it can be. In 
many cases it would be better to let the roads 
entirely alone. 

(2.) The road-beds are generally too narrow, 
The consequence is the same as when too high— 
necessaty rutting. The driveway should not 
be less than twenty feet in width, with a slight 
slope orroll. Such a road will not be so read 
ly graded at first, butfo the end will pay. Let 
it be well set in gravel or shale, and it will need 
but very slight repairs in ten years. It will be 
good injall weathers, unless used by unusually 
heavy Iéade, as in a mining district. The path- 
master’s work shoald then be to sée that small 
breaches are promptly repaired aud the grade 
kept. 

Of cotrse, the width of the roadbed should 
incline fear a village to twenty-five or thirty 
fect, an@ near a city the demanée of traffie 
would. #iden it to forty; but the usual country 
road ean be well laid to meet all requirements 
at iwenty feet, possibly in the least traveled 
sections fifteen feet will be sufficient, 

(3.) Our roads are the nurseries of all the 
worst weeds that can be found. Notwith- 
standing the good laws passed within afew 
yeara by our state legislature, New York bigb- 
ways are, asa rule, absolutely given over to 
farmers’ pests. I drove recently by a small 
place, within a mile of a city of forty thou- 
sand people, end saw a half acre 80 full of 
Canada thistles that the fermer had mowed 
around and left tt. It wasin full ripeness and 
the seed by the million was blowing where it 
night. This strip reached down to théwery 
@riveway. To say that such aman ought to 
be prosecuted is to say that a good many 
things oaght to be done which will not be 
@one. He has left that half acre for two years 
as not worth cutting, regardless of the damage 
done to the people. Drive where you will, in 
July and August, and you will rarely go 
amiss of thistles, docks, burdocks, wild car- 
rot, mallowé, end mulleip, as well as all other 
weeds of the region, utterly undisturbed, We 
need a man or a company of men who will 
begin acampaign ‘to compel the farmers to 
Obey the law, and who will take their reward, 
asthe lawe provide, out of the fines. A still 
better plan would be local combinations of the 
people to see to their own sections. 

Our noxious weeds are spread chiefly in two 
ways: first, by being allowed to propagate up 
énd down the land in roadways; and, secondly, 
by being sold as flowers or the seed of them 
as flower-seeds by recklessseedamen. Thetwo 
worst weeds on my farm are musk-mallows 
anda species of cacalia, both having their 
origin fo the flower-beds. The florists’ cata- 
logues all contain the advertisement of not 
less than a dozen pestiferous weeds; but there 
fa some chance against these, if attacked at 
once, whereas my neighbors -supply me from 
all sides with a free seed-distribution, mostly 
trom their roadways. I have just mowed a 
stock of wild carrots, for which I am indebted 
to the heedlessness of a neighboring college. 
It has allowed this new torment to seed ih its 
roadway until we are getting well stocked, 

The improvement in rural affairs is, how- 
ever, in HO Way more apperént than fo our 
Mighways. Wherever the stock law is en. 





forced he Sedtenk tt tarn the street into a 
meadow, to be ca mowed and kept " 
clean. In many sections. fruft-trees are dis- 
placing maples and elms for shade, and oWn- 
ership is pot only felt, but ie apparent over all 
but the driveway. 

(4.) In reference to street shade, we nee 
improvement fn the way of stringent laws. I 
have seen a superb row of maples flanking 
along and important avenue, so trimmed up 
within a year that they do not give the least 
shade at noonday. Of course, the effect. on 
the trees themselves will be destractive; but, 
apart from that, there is a public damage 
which cannot be remedied. A shade-tree in 
the highway should be so truly and legally 
public property that no one could cut Or mar 
ft at will, even fn the name of “ trimming.” 
In every direction, year by year. old trees, the 
glory of the land, are cut down for fuel. So 
far as these are cut from the highway, it 
should be prohibited. 

A neighbor whose place was flanked with a 
superd row of maples bired an Irish labofer to 
trim them. Séeing him at work, I asked him 
what his fnstructions were. “‘ How high are 
you to trim them?” Oh! sir, no ways particu- 
lar. I just go as bighas the ladder goes.”” The 
ladder, unfortunately, went far enough to let 
him ruin the trees for shade. 

But “‘ shade-tree’ is generally a misnomer. 
Take any village orcountry road about midday, 
and observe how mach of it {s really shaded by 
the large trees at its side. The trees are not 
close enough together, nor do their limbs 
branch out low enough down. The error may 
be the other way, but in nine cases out of ten 
itisthis way. The objeet in planting strect- 
trees is not to get trees whose limbs never 
crowa. They should interlock. The purpose 
issHADpE. The street-tree is not the lawn-tree, 
The latter we desire to be entirely shapely and 
a perfect tree ; the former we desire to be able 
to protect us of a summer's day. The owner 
of the adjacent land should be prevented by 
law from trimming 80 as to lessen or seriously 
impair the shade. 

Among our native trees for shade several of 
the best have been overlooked. We have not 
one more useful for street planting than the 
linden or basswood. It is a dense grower, with 
large leaves, and when allowed td branch low 
has a tendency to droop its lower limbs. It is 
aclean tres audone of the sweet trees. It is 
alsoa rapid grower, The beech in some locall- 
ties is especially fine, giving excellent shade 
and having in Autumn that delicious perfume 
that renders a beech woods so charming for an 
October walk. The maple heeds no com- 
mendation, but the Norway maple can never 
be snfficiently praised. 

The chestnut fs one of the finest possible 
trees for street planting and it isto be hoped 
that it will be very generally adopted. In gen- 
eral, blossoming trees, like linden, tul{p, ca- 
talpa, and nut-bearing, like chestnut, walnut, 
butternut, should be preferred The locusts, 
poplars, and other trees quick to decay shoold 
be avoided. Among the maples the Norway 
is incomparably the finest. 


A very decided improvement In street plant- 
ing is creepiug into acceptance, in the way of 
grouping lawo-trees into the bighway. The 
traveler thus paéses through gardens and 
lawns and orcherds, rather than through -a 
passageway alienated by straight lines from 
private property. Such grouping may be 
combined with. straight avenue-lines of the 
usual sort. When this absorption of the high- 
way takes place, we do not wait long for 
we)l-paved gutters, water-tanks, or even fount- 
ains. The improved yard or frontage runs 
down to the driveway, and each owner carries 
his pride and pleasure to the limit of ‘his lawn. 
Near some of our finer villages this improve- 
ment is quite commona.. In some cases flower- 
ing shrubs stand within reach of the passing 
carriage. This is only the rural application 
of the city park system, which takes in strects 
and leads the avenue through mazes of 
flowers. A very capital Mlustration is seen in 
Cleveland, where the workman at night goes 
home rested by the gurgle of a brook and the 
cool delight of a rockery, with water-plants 
close by his feet. 

We owe a good deal to the railroad com- 
panies, that are planting chestnuts and spruces 
along their tracks and rendering their lines of 
travel a continuous and lovely park. Such 
improvements are suggestive to thousands of 
travelers, who go home to make the hint prac- 
tical on their country roads. 

In building a country road, of course, the first 
requirement is good drainage, without which 
no material will endure. This, unfortunately, 
is the least considered of all matters by the 
“ path-master” system. Good, clean gutters 
should be established, discharging reafily into 
a creek or reservoir. I hayein sizhta street 
runoing for one mile into a fine village, beside 
which the gutters stand with no disebarging 
outlet.. They simply. receive the water’ and 
hold it till it evaporates or is absorbed by the 
soil. In this way country roads become 
frequently s sourcé of mislaria ait watee, 






Our ‘Western States are spectally poisoned by | 
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broken’ stone, not less than. ten or twelve 
inches {n thickness, A road once carefully 
made of this material can be then easily kept 
ta repair by the present system of annua) taxa- 
tion or labor.. There will be but few holes or 
rats, if the road-bed be of sufficient width and 
proper inclination and drainage. 

Every town, certainly eyery populous town, 
containing a village of 800 or 1,000 people, 
should own a stone-crusher, run either by 
steam or water. A steam crusher of this. gort 
can be placed in a quarry permanently from 
which the uveeded supply of stone is to be 
procured, or it can be ymoved to different 
sections of the town and used to crush stones 
gathered by farmers from their fields and 
drawn by them in payment of their taxes. The 
expense of a crusher is from eight hundred 
dollars upward. It needs two bands to run it, 
ove of whom is but an ordinary laborer, whose 
business is to feed the stone. ~ 

Let it be understood that all labor is thrown 
away that is not used to construct a road-bed 
thoroughly in every way. If slighted in any 
particular, hothing will result but ruts, mud, 
and misery. Stone, gravel, shale, furnace-slag 
must all be used with understanding to make 
them of any more value than clay. 

The wear of bad roads is estimated to de- 
mand from two to five times the horse-power 
of a reasonably good road. So the farmer real- 
ly pays in wagon-woar and ho-se-wear farmorte 
per year than he would if subject to a road- 
tax sufficient to secure ‘a Grst-class road-bed. 
It is, therefore, a matter of policy toimprove, 
and to do it so thoroughly that the work. will 
endure. The chief wear of farm-life is not on 
the farm, but on the road. Mud and dastare 
equally destructive to horse, harness, and 
vebicle. 

Cimon, N. Y. 


OPENING OF TWO “SILOS” 


AT THE APPLETON FARM, AT IPSWICH, 
MASS. 


Ow Monday, January 2d, there wasa meet- 
ing of agricultural people at the farm of Mr. 
D. F. Appleton, in Ipswich. The occasion was 
the opening of two silos prepared by Mr. Ap- 
pleton, in September last. Mr. Appleton'gives 
much attention to stoek and takes pleasure 
not only in this specialty, but in the pursuit of 
farming and in experimental agriculture, He 
not only takes pleasure in the various branches 
of the agricultural purauit, but apparently en- 
joys the company of bis farming friends. On 
the present occasion, therefore, a committee 
of the Ipswich Farmers’ Cleb were present sna 
Mr. Benj. P. Ware, president of the Easex 
Agricultural Society, besides other guests, 
who knew very well that, however unpro- 
pitious the snow-storm which had just ceased, 
® warm hospitality would quite compensate 
for any drawbacks in the matter of weather. 
The two silos in the barns were opened and the 
cattle fed with the contents, a hospitable’ 
lunch was partaken of, an foformal talk en- 
sued among the farming people present, and 
the guests then departed for their homes. It 
is the object of this sketch, which we copy 
from the Salem Gazelie, to record such facts 
and ideas in connection with this little gather- 
ing as may be interesting to farmers. 

(1.) Mr. Appleton’s Silos-—These two silos 
were filled in September from the product of 
about four of the six scres planted.- The ma- 
nure was spread and harrowed in, and the com 
planted with an Albany planter and hoed with 
a hoeing-machine. The yield of six acres va- 
ried from twenty to fifty tons to the acre; but 
the yield of four acres with which the silos 
were filled was about forty tonsto the acre, 
which is easily attainable. The land was 
planted with Southern horse-tooth corn, some 
of which grew thirteen feet in hight. When 
harvested, the corn was cut with a Baldwin 
cutter, which Mr. Appleton considered good 
enough, whether there is any better machine 
or not. The corn was intended to be cut toa 
gauge of half an inch; but the contents of 
the largest silo were cut larger than this, in 
consequence of the breaking or disarrange- 
ment of the first machfue which he used, which 
was not the Baldwin. The cutting was by one- 
horse-power, but steam-power is recommended. 

The large silo was % feet in length, 18 feet 
fm width, and 15 feet deep. -The smaller silo 
wae about balf thosewimensions. Both were 
loaded with rocks, and the sbrinkage in bulk, 
in consequence Of tbe pressure, is about one- 
third. The large silo, owing to Certain nn- 
propitious circumstances, occupied. about 
eleven days in the filling; and to this fact is 
attributed any inferiority im the condition of 
its contents, as compared with the other, which 
occupied only twoat'a half days in filling. 
On opening the large silo, three inches of the 
top was found to be uafit for use—this 
the asual expérience. Im some. places 
was found to be the case down the sides, but 











tot _cémented. In the small silo the side 
were of wood, with a thin coating of cement. 
In this the outer edges, to the depth of some 
Inches, were in # state of decay. The con- 
tents of the two, however, were in general 
good condition, that of the emall silo being 
the best, provided there was choice enough to 
be worthy of mention. The large silo may 
have bordered upon an advanced state of 
acidity described in Professor Goessmann’s ; 
paper (which is appended), but the other was 
fu about the requisite condition. The con- 
tents of the largest, however, met with a 
favorable, if not enthusiastic reception by the 
animals. It was a new food to them, and farm 
animals, like men, often have to acquire a 
taste fora newdiet. Acecustomed to meal, the 
stock tried a little of the ensilage, and then 
looked up, as if it were not the food they had 
been taught by experience to expect. Some 
of them took hold of it with some little avid- 
ity, as if it supplied a craving. Quite a num- 
ber licked their troughs clean and welcomed a 
new supply. Nearly all ate it with apparent 
willingness, and only one or possibly two 
absolutely refused it. These silos were con- 
structed on the plan of Winslow Jones, of 
Portland—that of building iuto the cellar and 
one bay above with boards. Itisa plan based 
upon cheapness and simplicity, and, therefore, 
within the easy attainment of every farmer. 
oqgd2.) Mr. Ware's Experience.—Mr. B. P. Ware, 

Marblehead, gave hia own experience, 
which’ was very favorable to ensilage. He 
planted four acres of Blunt’s Prolific, a South- 
ern. corn, some Of which grows to 15 feet in 
hight and some of which will weigh 9 
pounds to the stock. He cultivated with 
horse-power and seven men ahd two horses 
were employed in harvesting; and these were 
necessary to keep the cutter running with a six- 
horse-power engine (which he ordinarily used 
for pumping water). Hecut the ensilage at 
§theof aninch and applied to the silo a pres- 
sure of 1,000 pounds to a square yard. The 
silos were filled with the product of 4 acres 
of corn and 3 acres of rowen. In feeding, he 
gave 60 pounds a day or 2 bushels to each 
cow. His animals liked it. It increased the 
quantity of their milk and its quality is excel- 
lent. Mr. Ware’s silo is thoroughly built of 
stone and is cemented, and he believes this 
necessary, in order to secure the best results 
with the least amount of labor. 

(3.) Some Points where Authorities Differ and 
where they Agree.—Mr. Ware thoroughly believes 
that it isthe best economy to build the siloin “ 
the most thorough manner, and that the most 
perfect success is attainable in no other way. 
He says that, unless the sides are well and 
thoroughly cemented, the air will obtain ac- 
cess to the ensilage and spoil it at the sides for 
a distance of about a foot. He considers this 
the cause of the spoiling upon the sides of Mr. 
Appleton’s small silo, the cement being very 
thin and against wood. It is his opinion that, 
in the absorption of the moisture by the ce- 
ment, the air finds admission and produces the 
rot for some little distance. In Mr. Appleton’s 
wood silothe boards were planed and matched 
where the ensilage was in good condition. In 
Mr. Ware's opinion, if the boards had not been 
matched and planed this would not bave been 
so. Mr. Appleton quotes Mr. Mills, of Pomp- 
ton, N. J., to the effect that it is only neces- 
sary to secure proper safeguards against the 
action of frost; and that it is of no conse- 
quence whether the sides are cemented or not, 
provided a sufficient pressure is applied at the 
top. Mr. Mills récommends one ton to the 
square yard. — Massachusetts Ploughman, 


THE POCKLINGTON GRAPE. 


WHEN so skilled and care careful a horticulturist 
as Mr. Sainuel Miller, the originator of the 
Martha grape, the Captain Jack strawberry, 
and many other fine fruits in cultivation, can 
give such an endorsement of the Pocklington 
grape as the following in the Rural World 
it must, indeed, be # gord thing, and we hope 
Brother Miller bas not let bis enthusiasm run 
away with hisjudgment. He shoots off his pen 
as follows: 

“*We have heard so much about the two new 
white grapes of the North, Niagara and Pock- 
lington, that our curiosity was greatly aroused. 
The latter we have grown; but the former it 
seemed was not to be had, for love or money. 
Now, however, since reading Campbell’s com- 
parison, made at Boston, we feel as well with- 
out the Niagara. Hesays: ‘Bunches larger 
than the fllustrations and weighing more than 
apound. Much the largest and most attractive 
white grape of mative origin yet introduced, 
tarowing the Niagara, which were exhibited 
beside ft, entirely in the shade.’ 

y I received from John Charlton, of 
Rochester, @ small basket of Pocklington in 
most excellent .ecndition, and nothing for a 
long time afforded us more pleasure. Al- 
though the fruit was taken from vines planted 
only twenty-nine months ago, and the vines 
left to overbéar, forthe purpose of ascertain- 








im others the ensilage was as as in 
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weighed over half a pound and some of the 
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incre ag apa petgear es | 
enough. It is og é the 
less foxy and better. 

++ Weélearn that Mr. Pocklington, the orig 
inator, sent four shots to ab exibition, wito 
three bunches on each, and the ‘ecepeetiter 
weighed eleven pounds. This has probably 
never been done before with any American 
grape. A peculiarity about itis that many of 

the smaller derrigs have but a siezlosnt ie 

the average is but two, larger 
usually three, gnd ip ope { found a - ie The 
seeds are small for.so Jarge a grape. aad 
nearly all rich, sweet, romped eax instead 
of good partot the berry being composed of 
seed. If my judgment is correct, fourtee 








pounds of those grapes will make of 
wine, and it make a good wine, out 
doubt. It will, however, besome years before 


much wine will be made ont of it, for it,will be 
in too great demand for the table. 

‘“‘While the Martha has done nobly end 
thousands of acres are planted with {t—and 
I need not be ashamed of having originated 
it—I now resign and give the palm to Mr, 
Pocklington. It is a stronger grower and 
looks as healthy as any vine] ever saw. Ihave 
no vines for sale, therefore no ax to grind; 
but simply write this so that those who Intend 
to plant should not failto plantit. Itisa Bist” 
beautiful fruit. The seeds can be seen if a 
berry be held between the ight a one’s eye, 

“T have had thé \fruitesince Oct,..28th, and 
now a bunch of it is fresh is, 
after travéling « thomsand by ro am 
tells what its keeping qualities are.”—Prairie 


Farmer. 


THE COST OF MOD 
AL GARD 


EmMpPLoYEers, for example; seldom trouble 
themselves to inquire where the thousands of 
bedding“and other platits 60me from that fill 
their parterres and borders during the Sommer 
months alone; but, if their gardens had to be 
furnished by contract to their taste and wishes 
by some nurseryman, and they found fhat it 
would cost perhaps £400 or £500 simply to fill 
the beds of an ordinary flower-garden, they 
would see the matter iu another aspect. 

A moderate-sized garden will absorb twenty 
or thirty thousand plants, common and valu- 
able, and we question if any one would tcon- 
tract to supply the same to the buyer's selleetio on 
ata less cost than £10 or £20 per 1,000, and 
this does not take into account the keeping’ of 
the garden, but only the plants wry of 
it. tT ails 

We know one gentleman who paysa London 
furnisher £150 for furnishing his 
glass porch attached to his London | 
three months during the season, em@efor 
only common plants are used. 7 
tleman’s gardener supplies all the. rs, 
many of them valuable orchids, petty the 
same peridd, has to be bi the) alert to 
the country mansion every other 7 
year, if necessary, with cut-flowers ai 
on an extenetve scale, furnish e 
and greenhouses and keep themgay, 
he was allowed to charge for at the same rate 
asthe London furnisher or: anyeothery wonld 
represent a sum of ‘money greater thafi ié*in- 
curredin keeping up kitchen-gardens, pleagure- 
grounds, flower-gardens, abd houses together 
during the whole year. : 

The extension of fruit culture uhder 
has tended to increase thé cost of gard 
good deal, but it hes iacreaséd att 


when the glass is-ntilized +dite(Tullés nt. 
In houses for/plants seéhvas o i Ww 
becoming sO popular and necessary {that'no 
lady or gentleman likes to confess ‘beingz-anac- 
quainted with them, the case is different, fo —~. 
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return On the face of it, 
pow and then 
TRAILING ARBUTUS. 
Most faflures in the cul cultivation of this ex- 
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quisitely beautiful é f result. from 
the careless way in which ‘the are 

up. Autumm is the most favorable season for 
transplanting, yet, when 

not to dfstutb ry 

when the ground 


can be ymage to ! 
planted at aby time. ioeiey 
In its natural condition we find 
shaded by pines and a growin 
cond soil, intermized: wi 
Cevable matter, 
provided andere 
with success. A. 
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mer mocths, some leafy shrubs ora shelter of 
evergreen boughs may be made to serve as a 


substitute, Du inter the plants 
have «1 piss Dita EyoB yay es 





Seed Sto Store, 
Lartlans § by Hi Le oe 
niet Bee So for 
1882, fully illustrated, sent Free to 
all applicants. 
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J. G. WILSON’S PATENT 


‘BOLLING VENETIAN 


4 BLIND AND SBADE 


+ 2 SEAS 
ft Sotalite slate, can be 
sors yt Srezt Biirps, fire and burgiar- 
P'Firson's Puaxsecs Bainve for cage ond steamsbeate. 
OFFICE “AND I FACTORY, 
527 and 5209 W. 22d Street, New York. 
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CHICKERING ” 
*. PIANO, 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS 


REAT WORLD'S FAIR in LONDON, 





were granted our 
PIANOS im the 
1851; at the 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) 
jastruments are respectfally invited to viet our 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


190 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 


KNABE 


PIANO-FORTES. 
UNEQUALED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Nos, 204 end i West Baltimore aires, Baltimore, 
12 Fifth Avenue, New Y. 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
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By applying personally at the nearest office of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY (or by pasta 
card, if at a distance) any adult person will be protemed with a beauttfully illustrated copy of a New ae, 


entitled 


Genids Rewarded; or, Phe Story of the Sewing Machine, 


containing a handsome and costly steel 
im an elaborate blue and gold lithographed cov 
ean be obtained only by application at the 


THE SINGER MA NUFACTURING CO.. 
Principal Office 34-Union Square, New York. 


"HE INDEPENDENT. 


THE DERBY SILVER COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


New and Original Designs in Eleetro-plated 


HOLLOW WARE AND FLAT -WARE. 


Address al] Communications to Manufacturers, BIRMINGHAM, CONN 
“ Salesrooms: 25 Maiden Lane, MY, and:120:StatesS, at 
FREE TO EVERYBODY! .. 


A Beautiful Little Hook for the Asking. 


frontispiece, also 28 finely.engraved wood-cuts, and bound 
No charge whatever is made for this ham@zome book, which 
and subordinate offices of ‘™ Singer 





[January 26; '1882. 


SUPERIOR GARVERS 
AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET. 
MAKERS OF PLATED WAHE, 


Spoons Forks, Table Cutlery, etc, 
ul IN THE WORLD: 


$00, ENO 





















WASTE SEWING SILGE..........-- 3@c. per oz 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK ...40c. per oz. 

A 36-page pamphiet, giving Kuvies and Designs for 
Knitting Sk Stockings, Mittens, Money Purses, 
€o. Babies’ Cups and Boots, Laces, etc., will be sent to any 
address on receipt of Six Cents. Postage stamps re- 
ceived as money. 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
409 Broadway, N. Y.; 238 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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NICKLE PLATEO FRUIT KNIFE. 


ESTERBROOK’S * Fens. 


2 THE ESTERSROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


RUBBER ST STENCILS, N. STAFFORD, 


BADGES, etc. 66 Pulton St.,N.Y. 
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we have made a Specialty of 












For the past five 








MAHER & GROSH, _. 
2415 Monroe Street, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Send for Price-Lists, 






CL 


From an experiment in 1877 this branch of our 

business has grown to be a decided success, we 

having sent out in 1881 over 10,000 different Club 

“Orders, going to nearly-every State in the Union. 

We berg d the largest Stock of any Tea Store in 
™m 


and replaced free if soft or 
wy. Our Farmers’ Extra Strong, 


SS a 9 iam, m 
ae 
“ing now to 


Boston, import the most of our Premiom Tea and 
Dinner’ Sets, and pay Cash for everything, and 
have no ya lant Capital to do with. We have a 
large list of Premiums for from $8 to $60 


orders, aan Stlver-Plated Ware, Gold-Band Tea 


Sets, Dinner Sets, Majolica Ware, JapaneseGoods, dic. 
fully described in our Price and Premium List, 
us Postal for one, 


GREAT LONDON TEA COMPANY, 


801 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


NOTHING BETTER 


FOR WARMING 


BATH AND BED-ROOMS 


THAN THE 


TUBULAR HOT-BLAST 


OIL STOVE 


and Heating Drum, 








. ONLY 83,50, 
BE, DETZ, $4 and 56 Fulton &t., v1, 7, 
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Best Known. Esta LISRED,1824- 
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SIMPLE! 
EFFECTIVE! 
DURABLE! 
8. F. HAYWARD, 


GENERAL AGENT. 
407 Br Broadway. | N. Y. City. 


NEW HAVEN 
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NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


A Sentinel that Never Sleeps. 
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Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 


BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 











1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 
New Vouk. 2s SPOOL 
Reliable agencies desi 4 su boasiitien whip sine 
now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. SILK. 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
it is what every boy wants 
and what every man 






ctw to have. 











ioe > ed 
19 Murray Street, New York. 
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